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Eighty-fourth Session—1917-18, 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. HENRY ‘I, HARE, - 
at the Opening General Meeting, Monday, Sth November, 1917. 


Lapras AND GenrieaEN,—For the fourth time our session opens under the shadow of the great 
war, and the conditions under which we exist as a profession have not varied from those in which 
our late President: addressed us last year, except that there has heen « material fightening up of the 
restrictions which limit, and indeed practically forbid, the exercise of our calling. We had hoped that we 
might have seen this chair still oeupied by the same Prosident who has xo ably conducted the affairs 
of the Institute since the beginning of the war, and who held all the threads of such activities a8 
‘wore permitted to us, and that he would have continued until he could hanut over the office under peace 
conditions. ‘This, however, was not to be ; and we realised that there aust be w limit beyond which 
endurance could not be strained. I am sure I am expressing the universal feeling amongst our 
members, and particularly those who are members of the Couneil, and therefore more intimately 
‘oquainted with tho strenuous nature of the work whieh falls to the lot of the occupant of the President's 
chair, when I say that the Institute and the profession as a whole are deeply indebted to Mr. Newton 
for the manner in which he has throughout kept before him the single-minded view of pressing forwartl 
the interests of architeots and architecture, and their claims to recognition. If we have not succeeded 
to tho extent to which we should have desired, it has been entirely due to unfortanate prejudices 
and want of knowledge as to our real functions in many quarters, and winongst the publio generally. 
‘These prejudices it must bo one of our principal objects to remove by endeavouring to educate 
interest the public, a task which ix probably the work of a generation or two at Teast. We ford 
vory strongly that had our special qualifications heen properly understood, we should have hea 
allowed and invited to serve the national neods in many directions where less qualified, or enti 
unqualified, persons have heen employed. 

‘By far the most important event which hus taken phie during the past twelve months is the 
entry of the United States into the war by our side, thus uniting the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race 
to fight for a common object. As architects we have exchanged most cordial greetings with our 
brother architects in America, many of whom we know well, and count amongst our personal friends. 
‘To any of these whom the exigencies of the war may bring over to this side we extend the hand of 
friendship, and invite them to make such use of this Institute as opportunity may allow them, and 
we assure them they will be more than weleon 

Although the regular exercise of our profession has been restricted, or practically non-existent, 
there have still been many grave and weighty questions with which we, as an Institute, have had to 
concern ourselves. Many of these questions still continue to exercise us, ancl there are inany more 
before us which will demand most anxious and eareful consideration. 

In the last address from this ebair, the President alluded to the Bill for strengthening and altering 
the Charing Cross Railway bridge which was then before Parliament, and to the prospect which 
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swomed {0 be opening of sweeping away that unsightly structure and replacing it by a really fine 
road-bridge worthy of our magnificent river. ‘The hope of this, which was shared by all who have 
the beauty of our great metropolis at heart, has unfortunately been indefinitely postponed. I am 
happy to say, however, that the opposition of the R..B.A. and the London Society has resulted in 
very important modifications in the Bill, which will ensure that every opportunity is given to the 
authorities to consider the possibilities of the greater scheme, which we advocate, before they are 
‘committed by large expenditure to the existing bridge and terminus. ‘There seems to be a possibility 
that it may be realised in time that the bridge and terminus on this side of the river must be hope- 
lessly inadequate to the enormously increased trafic which will result after the war, and that practical 
considerations alone may Iead ultimately to the removal of the station to the other side. It is, how- 
ever, to my mind a matter for regret that we, as a nation, should allow our decisions to be made on 
practical grounds alone. ‘The beauty of our city with its great river should surely be a serious 
consideration, and sufficient to rule out the existence of what. is ugly and intolerable; and 
there ure many ways in which practical requirements can be complied with. Tt seems really « pity 
that a bridge of any kind should be necessary at this point of the river, as an unbroken sweep between 
Westminster ond Waterloo bridges would give one of the finest and most impressive views to be 
found in any capital of the world, 

Perhaps the most important question to us as architects which is now under the consideration of 
the Government is that of the housing of the working classes after the war. "Wa know only too well that, 
tho conditions under which they live in most eases are indeed deplorable, and any material amelioration 
hhas seemed almost hopeless under the complicated conditions and restrictions which have fenced 
round the problem, Impossible and unnecessary local bye-laws have contended with the economic 
aspeet, and the result has been whole suburbs of dingy and squalid streets of mean and depressing 
houses, ‘aitorly demoralising (o their inhabitants and conducing to ineficieney and even crime, 
Happily it is now recognised that the problem must be faced and solved in some more satisfactory 
‘manner, and I am pleased to say that tho Local Government Board has approached the Institute, and 
invited our co-operation in securing the best possible plans for tho houses which aro to be erected 
in large numbers immediately after the war. They have placed at our disposal an adequate sum of 
money for proouring these designs, and we have drawn up a scheme for instituting a series of com- 
petitions throughout England and Wales. ‘These aro to be conducted by the R.LLB.A. and its Allied 
Societies, who have entered into the scheme with great enthusiasm, and there is every reason to 
believe that « very satisfactory result may be arrived ut. Many serious problems arise in the pre- 
paration of these designs. Not only is it essential that the houses should be healthy and comfortable, 
slficiently segregated, pleasant to look at and live outside of as well as inside, and as varied in design as 
may be practicable, but they soust take into account the necessity of the most rigid economy, and 
the sorions shortage of many building miaterials hitherto regarded as essential. ‘The use of the latter 
mast be minimised, and substitutes designed and exranged for so far ax may be possible. 

Apart from the question of these competitions the Institute has « very strong committee sitting 
which is considering how the interasts of architects and, as we firmly believe, the interests of the 
publio‘as well may be best safegnarded in the carrying out of these extensive schemes of housing. 
We believe that in every scheme it will be in the best interests of the public, as well as of ourselves, 
that « competent architect should be employed, and that within reasonable limits he should have a 
free hand, not only in the design of the houses themselves, but in the general lay-out and “ town 
planning ” of the area to be dealt with from its initiation. We shall do our best to ensure that this 
will be regarded as an absolute essential, and I think we have a fair prospect of succeeding. 

Jn viow of the lamentable loss of life resulting from air raids over London a sub-committee of the 
Architects’ War Committee has formalated a scheme for the examination and registration of all proper- 
ties within the area of the London County Council which are suitable or relatively safe as refuges for 
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the public. ‘This was very carefully drawn up, and suggested the employment of architects under the 
direction of the District Surveyors, who would be the most competent to undertake such & work. After 
some trouble in finding out the proper authority, this scheme has been indicated in general terms to Sir 
Edward Henry, and a reply has been received saying that it is under consideration. A small committee 
has also just been appointed to investigate the effect of bombs falling on or striking buildings, and 
valuable information will no doubt be obtained as to the materials and methods of construction best 
caloulated to resist the effeot of high explosives 

One of the most valuable features of our constitution is our Allied Societies, not only in the United 
Kingdom but also in various parts of the Empire, Many of these have their representatives on our 
Council, and their opinion and advice on the varied questions which arise from time to time are of 
the greatest value to the interests of the profession as & whole. Practice in the provinces and Depen- 
dencies differs in many respects from that in the metropolis, and results in different views as to polioy 
and many larger questions. With a view to reconciling any divergent views which may exist, it has 
een decided to hold « series of conferences or conversations to deal specially with questions affecting 
‘more particularly the Allied Societies, or on which they may have particular views. ‘The first of these 
has been held here, and the second is to take place at Manchester on the 12th December, with others: 
to follow at different centres as may subsequently be decided. ‘There is no doubt that these meetings 
will tond to produce harmony and unity of view, and will be most benoficial. 

‘We are proposing to continue our informal conferences this session, and trust they may be as 
sucoessful and uxeful as hitherto. Tt has been felt. by some that we should resame our usual custom 
of regular sessional papers, but after careful consideration we have again decided that it will be best 
to continue our informal meetings, ight of these have beon arranged for during the session, and very 
interesting subjects are to be discussed. A fall announcement of the dates and subjects will be found 
in the'Jounnar, and I trust we may have good attendances. 

In common with all similar societies, the war has put a severe strain on our finances, and it has 
hoon necessary to exercise great care and eoonomy in order to keep down non-essential expenditure, 
We have, as you know, remitted the subseriptions of all members xerving with the Forees—a con- 
stantly increasing number ; and, in addition to this, we have felt it inowmbent upon us to deal 
generously with many of our members whose practice has ceased, or practically #0. It may in the 
future be necessary to curtail our expenditure still further, und if this should invoke some small 
‘measure of sacrifice on the part of our members, I feel wure we may look forward to its being cheerfully 
submitted to. 

In this conneotion I believe there are few fortunate members of the profession who have uctuslly 
henefited by the war in the erection and extension of factories and similar work. ‘To these I should 
like to speak particularly, reminding them that we have a War Fund, which was established three years 
‘ugo and which is devoted to finding employment for architects who are in need or distress. This ma 
been administered by the Architeots’ Benevolent Society, and has done very usefal work, bat unfortu- 
nately its coffers now need replenishing in order to enable them to continue, T have every confidence 
that those who are able to do so will support so deserving a fund. 

‘Though we are still in the midst of a great war, and it is still impossible to see or foretell the 
end, and whether it may come soon or may be long deferred, it is very necessary that we should 
look forward and put our house in order so that we may be ready and prepared for the many serious 
problems which will confront us when the long looked-for peace arrives, problems which will be 
‘entirely new, and in which we shall have no precedent to guide us. How is our profession to be reson 
structed so that we may resume normal proceedings in a reasonably favourable condition? How 
‘are our men to be released from service in the Army ? Are they to have preferential treatment as 
being the men whose work is urgently required as a first atep to reconstituting the building trades ? 
‘How and when is the present eontrol of building to he relinquished 2 Is it to be gradual, or will the 
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coming of peaee automatically put an end to it? How is the serious shortage of many building 
materials to be dealt with, and how is essential and pressing work to obtain the preference? These 
‘and many other problems confront us, and with a view to being prepared the Architects’ War Com- 
mittee have established a committee which is now considering all these questions. Ihave also thought 
it wise to invite representatives of tho Master Builders’ Association, the Surveyors’ Institntion, and, T 
hope, the Civil Engineers, o join with the Council in a special conference on some of the same questions, 
and the first of the meetings will be held here on 12th November. I think there is little doubt that such 
1 conference will lead to useful results. 

Tt is very sad to think how many of our most promising young architects have fallen in this 
terrible war, many of them those whom wo looked forward to seeing in the forefront of our 
profession, a few of them who already had their feet firmly planted on the first steps of the ladder. 
Ono is almost tempted to think that Providence in making tho selection chose the best, the very best. 
‘Though no more words oan in any way console their relatives for their loss, I am speaking on behalf of 
the entire Institute when T say that, in no mere perfunctory sense, they have our heartfelt sympathy. 
‘Those men died for their country, and that country is immeasurably the poorer for their loss. 

In conolusion, although the prospects for the moment do not appear hopeful, I trast this may be 
tho last Prosidential Address which will be made under war conditions, and that when the next session 
‘opens we may be busily engaged in meeting the problems of reconstruction, some of which I have 
indicated. 

Tam sanguine enough to think that when this time of stress has passed, and, peace onee more 
retums to the world, there will be a period of unprecedented activity, and architecture,will be afforded 
opportnnities such as have not presented themselves for generations, Larger and broader views will be 
‘taken, and it will be our duty and endeavour to ensure that such enterprises as will commemorate this 
critical period of our history shall be judged by after generations as worthy memorials of the great 
events which led to their inception, 








VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mn. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A., Past Provident, 
who had intended to be present to propose tho vote of 
thanks, waa prevented at the last moment from 
attending, He had, however, oommittod his remarks 
to writing, and they were rend by the Hon, Seoretary. 
as follows 

Tt is my pleasant duty to propose a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Haro for his Address. I should Ike first ofall 
to thank him for all the kind things he hes said about 
me, 1 will confess a temptation T found 

uegestod that T should 
continue in office ; but, as my work at the Ministry of 
Munitions continues ‘to increase in volume and 
lity, felt that with this call on my time and 
would not be possible to give the close 
attention to the affairs of the Institute which the 
President is bound to give, nd, apart from this, I felt 
too, that after three yeors of office it would be best for 
the Institute to have a new President who would come 
fresh to all the new tasks and difficulties, We havein 
Mr. Hare a President who has strong and individual 
views and ono who will act vigorously. 

| fear that a long and bitter struggle is ahead of us 
still, Te is our duty to give all our strength and ser- 
‘vice to the prosecution of the war, but that need not 














prevent us from thinking of the future ; indeed, itis 
only the hope of a possible future that makes the 

resent bearable, 80 long, therefore, as it does not 

iminish our energies for helping on the war we shall 
be wise to consider plans for reconstruction, and 1 
know that Mr, Haze is fully alive to the immensity of 
this problem, and that he will see to it that the whole 
organisation of the Institute is made use of by the 
authorities who are engaged on these schemes. ‘The 
Institute, ag he has told us in his Addrees, is already 
acting in conjunction with the Local Government 
Board in connection with Housing schemes, but our 
services would bo valuable in many other directions, 
too. 

ir, President, in proposing thin vot of thanks to 
you, I wish you the fullest success during your Presi- 
denoy, and the same loyal support that I received 
during the three anxious years during which T occu 
pied the position which you now hold. 

Mx, JOHN B. GASS [F.}, Prosident of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, in seconding the Vote of 
‘Thanks, said — 

Itis with much pleasure that I second the vote of 
thanks to the President for his practical address, 
sshich has embraced so many of the activities of the 
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Institute during the war-time and looks with cheerful 
optimism to the future. Ttis also a plensure to con- 
gratulate Mr. Hare on his election to the highest 
honour to which his co-workers in our great profession 
‘ean elect any of their professional brethren. Every 
one who is enthusiastic in his work values, and has & 
Tight to value, the professional recognition of his 
fellow-workers: to havo achioved that recognition 
and to take a place among the immortals of our Royal 
Institute is @ just matter for pride, The success of 
Mr, Hare's career has made him of interest to the 
architects in the Allied Societies which T have the 
honour to repteent, and to whom go many men are 
‘only known by their work and their names. Every 
ful architect's career has in it an element of 
with Mr, Hare this is exemplified and the 
advantages of the opportunities of competitions justi- 
fied. Of necessity architects are self-made men ; 
there is no royal road to success in the profession of 
architecture, and, however gifted a man may be, itis 
ever a process of effort and of labour stern and true, 
Th same qualiten which have made for secon his 

rrofessional life aro necessary in the duties of the 

‘igh position to which he has been elected, and as 
wo believe his hand has nevor faltered from ita best, 
50 we have high hopes for his work as President of the 
Institute. Hois in the plenitude of his powers, and 
+having ripened experience in the world of affairs can 
with confidence face the strenuous time to which he 
hhas been called, In all the Allied Societies there has 
been much appreciation evoked by tho self-denyin 
work of Mr. Newton during his term of office and 
conlially endorse Mr. Hare's eulogy, 

‘Dhere never was. time when it was more necessary 
than now that the Institute should hold such @ place 
in our national life as will lead to a truer recognition 
of the position architects should hold in tho com- 
munity. Tt sounds strange that in this, the eighty- 
fourth session of the Royal Instituto of British Arehi- 
teots, our President has to state that the special 
qualifications of architects have been so imperfectly 
understood that we have not been allowed to serve 
‘the national needs, though our services were, and are, 
so necessary in the national interests. Butitia none 
the less true, If it is the education of the public 
which is at fault, and if, as he considers, thnt edtuca- 
tion will still take a generation or two at the least, 
‘we should use every endeavour to see a start made 
with the education at once, or it will probably be the 
one hundred and fiftieth session or thereabouts before 
‘there will be any practical effect obeervable, ‘Those 
of our young men who are fighting our hattles at 
tthe front will bo justified in thinking we have not 
‘been faithful to our professional trust if we continue 
to act as though we were satisfied that neither for 
ourselves, nor their generation, or even the generation 
to come, is anything to be expected for architects 
except sach unsatisfactory treatment as has been 
meted out to our profession in.the greatest crisis of 
‘the country’s life. T hopo for a divine discontent 







































with this position from Mz, Hare, and all who control 
oar present destinies, both in the netional interests 
and for the sake of the great profession to which it is 
our privilege to belong. 

As architects are so directly affected by the supply 
of materials for building after the war, it would have 
been of advantage if the Institute had been asked to 
nominate a representative on the Committee by the 
Minister of Reconstruction—the names of the men 
bbors were published this moming. 

But, Gentlemen, we are heartened and encouraged. 
at the very beginning of Mr. Hare's presidency and 
through the efforts of Mr. Newton hy the action of the 
Local Government Board in having invited the eo- 
operation of the Institute, and placed a sufficient sum 
at ite disposnl, to secure the best possible plans to 
meet one of the greatest problems of our times, in 
‘the satis{actory housing of the people. It is only by 
the profersion putting forth the best efforts, and the 
members throughout the whole of the country 
proving themselves worthy of the confidence shown to 
them through tho Institute, that the position we 
clnim for arehitocts will bejustified, —Weall hope that 
thie will obtain in a lange measure, and that success 
will crown the efforts 4o thatiin future work, not only 
the Local Government Board, but all Government 
Departments, the Municipalities and the Local 
‘Authorities generally, will feel justified in seeking the 
co-operation of the Institute and the Allied Societies 
in the many building schemes the future will bring, 
for them. Tt is good to hear that Mr. Hare thinks 
there is a fair prospect of the succens of the efforts 
being made to safeguard the national interests by the 
employment of competent architeots by the authori~ 
ties in the carrying out of the Housing Schemes for 
the people, Ifthere had only been a National Reger 
of Qualified Architects how much stronger our pro~ 
fessional position would have heen now ! 

Reference lias been made to the importance of the 
active ontry of the United States into tho war on the 
only side in which such entry was possible. ‘The 
condial greetings sent by this Tistitute to our brother 
architects there wore echoed in the hearts of every 
member and expressed the feelings of each ono. 
have ever in remembrance the extraordinary kind- 
ness, consideration and courtesy of the Ameri 
architects I had the honour of meeting when travelling 
in their country as holder of the Godwin Bursary in 
the too long ago; that remembrance is kept vivid 
by friendships I made at that time and which T 
actively retain to this day. We in the north will 
‘weleome any opportunity of showing to the American 
arehitests, who are helping to bear the burden of 
war with our young men, that we are truly brothers=— 
brothers in our Art as our nations are now brothers 
in arms to vietory for freedom and right. 

‘The activity of the Institute in regard fo Charing 
Cross Railway Bridge has the fall support of the 
whole profession and ixa mark of the practical interest 
in publie matters we are all so glad tone. Manches- 
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ter and all the other great contres have their own 
problems. My Society is using every means in its 
jower to carry oft one of the main principles of the 
arter of the Institute in aiming for “ the public 
improvement and embellishment of our towns and 
cities.” 

‘The Allied Societies were never more loyal to the 
Institute than at the present time, nor ever was there 
‘more activity than now, or greater anxiety to help 
and strengtlien the Institute and to make it really 
representative of the whole profession, ‘There has 
been the greatest consideration given to the views 
of the Allied Societies by the Institute, but it is 
inevitable that with the entre in London the interest 
‘and point of view of the London members should here~ 
tofore have had the greatest weight in the Councils of 
‘the Institute, and particularly as there perhaps 
not, opportunity for full expression of the Allied 
Societies’ views. ‘The first Conference of the strong 
Committes of the Institute end the Bresidents of all 
‘the Allied Societies in Britain, over which Mr. Hare 
so ably presided as ono of his first duties, gives great 
hope for the future, though, of course, wo cannot ex- 

t to have adjusted ourselves yet, and we have not 
jone 80, but we have all at heart the greatest: good 
for the profession as whole. 

‘Manchester in looking forward to welcoming the 
second Conference on December 12th, and it is hoped 
that the London members will find themselves able 
to attend in strength. The five resolutions sent: by 
the Allied Societies? Conference will still be under dis- 
‘cussion and it will be of great advantage if the scope 
could be extended to embrace the questions which 
havo been so long in evidence, as the New Charter, 
with the over-reourring Registration problem, which 
daa heen more ot lon active during prosicaly the 
whole of my life, Ttis perhaps from this lo mn 
out discussion that our President haa taken his iden 
of a generation or two at least still being required to 
educate the public.aeto the true position of architects, 
in our national life, ‘There are many questions which 
‘might with advantage be mentioned at theo informal 
conversations, as Mr. Hato s0 aptly describes them. 
‘Views could be exchanged on some of the after-t 
problems—education, form of contract, scale of 
‘changes, the question of expert advice and other mat- 
torsin which the whole profession is much interested, 
and the judgment and experience of the senior mem= 
bers will be of advantoy 

‘Eventa are moving rapidly in our national life— 
perhaps more rapidly than those outside our great 
industrial centres realise, As an Institute representa- 
tive of our great profession we cannot stand idly by 
or“ too late ” will be written over the portals of the 
strong organisation we ought to be. Present pro- 
lems demand our immediate attention. After-the- 
war problems will occupy much time and thought for 
usaall, While not losing sight of the things of to-day 
‘wo must prepare for the time after the war, making 
our War Memorial the helping of the position and 
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interests of our profession, both for the present and 
the future, and doingall we can forthe young men who 
are spared to us and who retain sufficient enthusiasm 
for the profession of architecture to return to it. T 
pray there may be many such. In Mr. Hare I look 
forward to a President who will cheerfully help to 
‘weave into these young men’slives their new romances 
for the future, and, so far as possible, help them to 
opportunities in which they may in some measure 
‘materialise their dreams of a world to be. 

T very cordially second the resolution. 

Ma, T. B, ECCLES [F.]: Ido not know whether 
the Liverpool Society is represented here, If not, I 
shall be glad if I may say a word in support of my 
brother from Manchester to assure the President that 
‘ha wil reve every support eat Liverpol can pos- 
sibly give him, Tenow he has the goodwill of all the 
members of our Society. We have a great regard for 
Ms work and wo hope that he will have health and 
strength to carry on the position to which he has been 
called, T have great pleasure in adding my tribute. 

‘Mun. H.W, WILLS(F.]: Lam extremely glad to see 
Mr. Hare in the chai, for I have known him a long 
term of years, and have been beaten by him in come 
petitions more times than I can remember ; and the 
cordial friendship remains which is the result of un- 
limited drubbings. We have all appreciated the 
Arldress very greatly, but there was one point which 
was only slightly touched upon, but which I feel, 
petwonally, overshadows every other question, with 
the exception, of course, of the war. I refer to the 

uestion of the restoration of private entorprise after 
the war, and the abolition of permits. Mr. Hare has 
‘mentioned that this subject will form part of the 
deliberations of the Committeo, but I think that the 
{general body of the Institute should express some clear 

‘ews on it. I have acoordingly handed in a zesolus 
mn asking for the calling of a Special Meoting to.eon- 
sider the question of building after tho war, with 
special reference to tho question of permits, 

Pnorasson BERESFORD PITI [P.}: Say 1 join 
in the congratulations and thank the President for his 
excellent business-like address, and the good news, in 
many particulars, which it conveys to the Institute ? 
‘But may we also express the hope that in this impor- 
tant era our outlook should be something more than 
that of a professional society charged with professional 
interests? Let us seek to remember that as archi- 
tects we are interproting a phase of public life and 
work through the intellectual exercises of our own 
minds. Hart is a form of intellectual expression, the 
Building of the nation es the intellect of the 
architect ; and the cultivation of the architect's aspi- 
rations should surely extend heyond those matters 
which we ordinarily call professional. The war 
hhas produced considerable discussion on recon- 
struction, and on the economics of building, and 
all the practical aspects of our work. Tt has pro~ 
duced a very large realisation of the services 
which art renders to life. Tt has brought us face 
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vo face with a very seal demand for the expression 
& dhs highest ideals of the living, as well as the hopes 
these that are dead, And it certainly comes to us 
or trchiteots to contemplate very seriously and very 
ae mestly the great burden that lies pon us es the 
SMerprotors of this deep and solemn phase of national 
inere this moment in our work. ‘The difficulty, of 
re ‘he, of discussing this question in a few words is 
Gory great, All that one can dois to cal attention to 
TRE thet what is probably the most solemn and 
Tie moat earnest phase in our art—viz., memorials by 
{he living to the dead, memorials which will embody 
the greatest ideals and the greatest efforts and the 
freatest hopes of our race—fall to our hands to 
treneialise, Tt seems to me thab there is no matter 
mince pressing pon the attention of the architect who 
sa moamest and upon the student of architecture than 
int at this moment, ‘The world judges us, employs 
vimined uses us aa it thinks best; and its wisdom in 
That matter is arrived at by our own efforts, our own 
promises and pesformances. ‘The world may evase to 
Trak upon us as a grent profeasion ; it may be en 
ployed by the nation, or it may not; without it the 
pow can got along perfectly well, Butin memorial 
yor eectld wil Look to us for inspiration and for 
Midanoe ; it will look to us for postry, for solemnity 
Sf thought, expressed in building. | Now, thovgl the 
ubject is difficatt, the abundance of mate 

‘Tsposal is lange. ‘We can go baok and begin with the 
se Semoriam Great Pyramid ” ; we oan come to the 
iqreat ornamental works of the world’s history but 
Grote compelled to ask ourselves the plain question : 
rotwe here, zopresenting probably one of the greatest 
‘ovens which the world has created for the purpose of 
Bi defence of civilisation, axe we prepared to embody 
es he building art, as occasion demands, a sufficient 
Uxprostion of our artistic hope and our intlletual 
cxpresiation, as architects, of our wonderful pro- 
tation t What the Institute can do in this matter is 
wot ensy, ine hurry, to decide: T think I will venture 
sot pmimend it as a subject to the Council that we have, 
joc collections and in our Library, # mass of il 
trative material, that we have the opportunity of 
Hiting the attention of designers and students to the 
Tubjeet, We as an Institute can do that firmly and 
ripeefully, tentatively and experimentally, andy 
hope, ultimstely with prot to ‘the community. And 
JPR, ‘nation will recall the position of the national 
iene nals niter the last. great war a century go, it 
maT remember that the Nelson memorial was aban: 
Wu "practically, for a quarter of century, and 
Artimately fll to the hands of a private Committee, 
Who erected the great Column which London cannot 
Ye oithout, and which London will have to suxpass 
qv onthie waris over. ‘The nation will algo emem- 
weethat the name " Waterloo Bridge” was tacked on 
poe bridge which had been already designed, to give 
Tei the nature of a war memorial. A hundred yours 
fo problems were extant which we have hed ‘nce, 
280 Peich T do not know that we have faced alto- 


























gother satisfactorily, On the lines of the past, on the 
Tines of history, and of recent history, and on the 
possibility of competitive designs ox by. public invita- 
Fon ef some sort, we must arouse sulficient interest in 
this great service and in this great work of history. 
Thisthe one solace which architvets can offer to history 
jn its troubles and in its hopes. I hope the Council 
Will consider that merely serving the profeesional 
Juterest of the architect does not completely fulfil the 
high objects which exist. And with that hope 1 
desire to wish you, Siz, most cordially, every success 
jn your carver as President of the Institute, to which 
‘your talents and friendship, and the kindness which 
You have exercived in connection with the work of the 
Thtitate for gomany year, have Drought you. 

Mn. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.]: Having had the 
pleasure of working under you, Six, in the Archi- 
Fagtural Association when you were President of that 
body, Lam sure Linay nay that every member of the 
espeiation will congratulate you on the high position 
fo which you have attainod in the Royal Institute 
bf British Architects. At. previous meeting I raised 
ft question, in the interests of the younger members of 
{ad profession, which had reference to the Txibunel 
Dofore whieh they had to state their casesin connection 
with military service. Lam still of opi i 
Jogrettable that our young men abould have to submit 
‘heir cases to men who, by their ocoupation, are not 
necessarily in aympathy with architecture ox with the 
Work of architects, But the answer which has been 
printed in the JouRNAT, records that practically every 
Fran in the profession eligible for military service 
Tow with the Colours, If that is the case, we may 
indeed be proud that our young men should have 
‘staked their all in this great causo, But it involves 
Teeponsiility on us who remain wt home, and again T 
ise on behalf of the young men who ate fighting our 
Jattles, A Commitice has been nominated by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction to consider the, source 
Of supplies for a groat acheme of housing after the 
‘ror, fund it seems possible that Committees of 
Wrkitects in every county might be established to 
further thia scheme and to placo their services, 
aac oxperts, atthe diepossl of the State forthe pur 
Sf searing the designs which the, President has indi- 
Gated ave already being anticipated for local require: 
srents. I would now plead that the Council should 
Teste the young architects serving with the Colours. 
wea endeavour to secure employment for them in 
{he supervision of this responsible work to be carried 
tie after the war. And if, in conjunction with this, 
sre could induce the authorities to give preferenc 
Wr ehose in the building orafts who have served their 
Sountry in the war, I believe we should bs doing « 
thing which posterity would recognise as patriotic. 

Tax PRESIDENT, in responding, said : I have 
to thank the proposer and geeonder, and those whe 
have spoken in support, forthe kind mannerin whic 
they have alinded to my Address and. to my own per 
canal qualieations for filling this Chair. I ean only 
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say that I should have considerable doubts as to my 
ability to full their expectations if I were not sure of 
the cordial and unanimous support of the Council 
and the members of the Institute generally. With 
ogard to Professor Beresford Pite’s remarks, we all 
feel that there is a larger view of our responsibilities 
as architects than that merely of our professional 
intereste, We realise that there will be great oppor- 
tanities for the exercise of our art in the future, and 
that serious responsibility will attach to us in taking 
advantage of those opportunities—opportunities more 
serious and onerous, probably, than have ever before 
fallen to the lot of architects. With regard to the 
matter Mr. Hooper mentioned, I believe that Mr 

‘Newton during his Presidency went carefully into this 
{question of architeote being represented on the ‘Txi- 
Dunals to 9e0 if something could be done to meet the 
objections Mr. Hooper has alluded to, and, as far as I 
remember, the conclusion come to was that it was too 
Inte todo anything effectual, because practically every 
architect who was eligible had alroady taken his placo 
in tho ranks of those who were defending the country. 
Tam sure that the other point he made about ensuring 
‘that the architects who are now serving abroad shall, 
have every opportunity of being employed on the 
housing and other schemes which may ariso in the 
future will be attended to, and that. the Committees 
who are considering reconstruction will make that one 
oftheirfizst considerations. Another point-wehavein 
‘mind to ensure ia that architeots may have a prefer- 
ence in demobilisation, so that they may have the 
opportinity of resuming the exercise of their pro- 
fession at the earliest moment, We consider that any 
reconstruction oF reconstitution of the building trades 
will be much more difficult f architects are not given 
that proference, because itis they who will prepare 
the schemes which will occupy the building profession, 
‘That is therefore one of the points which we have 
specially under consideration, 























REVIEWS. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

Induttriot Reconstruction : A Symposium on the Situation 
‘after the War and how to meet it. Edited by Hunthey 
Jarier, 80. Lond. Gs. net. [P. Picher Unwin, Lid, 

Adalphi Perrace] 

Most of the matter contained in this volume fost 
appeared serially in The New Age. It originated in 
fenguires addzested to many distinguished men and 
women upon pre-war and post-war industrial eondi- 
tions. ‘The replies have been arranged in groups re- 
presenting the Site, pital, labour, econnie, and 

eral, and these have been again minutely divided 
sed aubdivided, eR i 

Although architecture has not been given a separate 
pplace, Mr. Raffles Davison, Mr. C. R. Ashbee, and Mx. 
A. J. Penty discourse under the heading, “Art and 
Craft,” and the late L. March Phillipps on Asthetc. 
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To architects the outward and visible manifesta- 
tions of Industrialism as exhibited in buildings are the 
more interesting and profitable study, representing as 
they do a permanent record of the national character. 

‘The older industrial towns are not generally plea- 
ant places, nor can they be considered as worthy of 
their industzial importance or our national greatness 
‘They bear silent witness to mistaken views and an 
ungenerous and too commercial eonception. Material 
considerations alone provailed in their ereation, end 
the result is neither creditable to the owners nor to 
those architects concerned. Il-considered town 

lanning, cramped and sunless streets, prison-like 
nies, gloomy tenements produce an environment 
which breeds nothing but misery and discontent. 
Bat human beings are endowed with minds as well as 
Dodies,and to supply the people with the wherewithal 
for bodily sustenance in of lite avail ifthe rou is 
starved. ‘The sufferer may not realise the cause of his 
infirmity, but the evils resulting are none the less 
apparent and diffcult to cure, 

‘Wnt a contrastie the enlightenment evidenced by 
places such as Bournville and Port Sunlight ! These 
towns show appreciation of the dual needs of human 
beings ; they serve as guide-posts to those who desire 
to soe improvement in the welfare of the people. 

Of hopeful augury and manifestations of growin 
‘woalth and strength aro the palatial buildings erecte 
of recent years by the labouring classes for adminis- 
trative purposes, ‘The increasing number of stores 
‘and factories established on co-operative principles 
shows the vast potentialities that result from unified 
effort, whilst rtnership dwellings further 

Such co-operation, 
jo methods, deserves 
success, and when the first: material needs aro met, it 
to be hoped that the claims of culture will bo eon- 
sidered, In ancient Rome the magnificent baths and 
all that they comprised. were not considered too great 
n offering to the people ; how much better would it 
bo if even greater monuments, centres of all the arts 
of Peace, were erected by the people themselves with- 
‘out supinely appealing to the Stato for aid. 

Another matter of great import to the nation is the 
question of the hours of labour. ‘Reasonable oppor- 
tunities of leisure to promote physical and mental 
culture are essential to the worthy development of the 
znee. The republics of ancient, Greece could never: 
have reached their high level of attainment: had it 
not been for the leisure the citizens enjoyed, When 
the burden of the nation’s toil was bome by helots, 
the people were afforded time and opportunity to 
cultivate the virtues of true citizenship. Sir Robert 
Hadfield in this volume supplies some interesting 
information concerning the suocess attending the 
introduction of the eight-hour day, which was insti 
‘tuted by his firm in 1894; and Lord Leverhulme’s 
proposal of six hours’ daily labour does not seem 
‘Utopian in view of the colossal output now made pos- 
sible by machinery. The general use of automatic 
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gontrol should gradually lend to, reduetion of the 
dull routine of hours spent in tending machinery, and. 
machinery should increasingly serve the function 
formerly” imposed on « degraded proletariat or 
slaves. 

‘Though some individual views are given in this 
work on the industrial position, the labour and socialist 
Teaders have as a body declined to ‘* commit them- 
selves” to an expression of opionion. Theirreticence 
in probably wise, as the effect of the influx of women 
into the labour world creates a problem which has 
still to besolved, and on this subject women will heve 
something to say ; whilst the millions defending our 
‘eountry on the battle-fields of Burope, Asia, and Africa 
‘will exercise a great, if not preponderating influence 
on the policy,of the future. Architects and archi- 
teotural students must not lose touch with these vital 
problems of our times. 

Heanent Wigatesworrn (F.). 








AN ARCHITECT NOVELIST. 

{vis a relief to turn for & moment from the peri 
tent anxieties of war to the lighter side of affairs, and 
‘one may be oxeused thereforein making brief reference 
to an enterprise of member of the R.I-B.A. Messrs. 
Niabet have recently published a humorous novel, 
‘entitled Thomas, froin the pen of H. B. Creswell [F.]. 
‘The quality of the book is such that there is little 
aoubt as to its success or that it marks down the 
authoras an accomplished wit. Mr. Creswell needs no 
introduction to members of the Institute. ‘Trenchant, 
incisive exprossion has always stamped his contribu- 
tions to the A.d. Journal, the Architectural Review, 
and other publications. ‘These have invariably held 
the quality of sincerity, yet frequently, where neces- 

ary, the clonk of natire. "Asan architect, many mem- 

bors will be familiar with his work in large engineerin 
buildings at Queensferry, Chester, orin domestic wor 
in the Midlund Counties, and again in Colonial strue- 
tures for the Crown Agents for the Colonies, or as 
Inspector to the Ministry of Munition 

its, Creswell has for some years contsibuted to 
Punch, 30 that one feels on safe and familiar ground in 
‘Yenturing into his first essay'in books. ‘Thomas is an 
attractive, roaming character who has reached the 
period for “settling down,” and is here recording « 
‘phase in that prooess—a round of holiday visits to his 
friends. The variety of original ncidentsis pleasantly 
tempored by romance, while deep sentiment, flashed 

splendid humour, illuminates the situations into 
which the social circumstances have led this unsettled 
jon. Not the least engaging occasion is the 
uilding of the house for-which plans have been pre- 
pared by “The Stores.” 

It is to be hoped that the author will have dppor- 
tunities of giving further evidence of a great gift 
forthe creation and expression of humorous sentiment. 

W. A. Forsyra [F.} 


























EDWARD GARRATT, Licentiate, Pugin Student, 
‘Tax anomaly of Fate in this great world war is 
strong, and it is @ tremendous chapter that could 
be written of its tragic individual consequences, of 
its erue! toll, amongst the great civilian army doing 
battle for civilisation on the plains of Flanders and 
forthern France, of many of the brightest and most 
‘ed sons of our land. All those who have boon 
‘alled upon to take their part in this gigantic struggle 
to human rights and the liberties of 
, great and small, must be assumed to 
hhave taken, or to be taking, an equal share, and it is 
not for others to discriminate as to the cuuse which, at 
‘the call of duty, compels one man to undergo the 
supreme ordeal earlier than another. Suffice it to say 
that Edward Garratt met and made the great sacrifice 
in leas than one month of his facing the enemy, and 
within six months of his joining the Army. Tt may be 
truly said of him that no man ‘the su 
Fike more dutifully end cheerfully than he.. ‘Though 
of refined nervous temperament, common to many of 
our bravest, he was yet dof determined per- 
‘sonal courage, which we may be sure would persist to 
the end. At once perociving the great issues involved 
by Great Britain entering the wor, as if in recognition 
cof what was to come, Garratt early joined the National 
Volunteers, and acquired that preliminary training 
which was to better fit him for entering the King’s 
Forces later, and his calling up was only delayed, not 
from personal motives, but because of the important 
undertaking at Coventry, upon which all his concern 
and msthetio faculties were concentrated towards its 
fitting conclusion, and which ho was crying out in 
conjunction with his friend and partner, Mr. Simister. 
‘That fine work, indigenous to its architectural sur- 
oundings, might well stand as a fitting tribute to his 
memory, as indeed it will remain a lasting memorial 
to his ability, of promise of what mighthave followed 
from thesame hand and effort, though of tragic silence 
to a most promising career now, unhappily, prema~ 
turely closed. Knowing his sentiments, ono focls 
certain that the only satisfying compensation to 
wou'd be in the end he has met with in his country’s 
cause. What more can mortal give to the race from 
which he sprang ? 

‘Edward Garratt was bom at Darlaston, South 
Staffordshire, in 1880. He received his early educa- 
tion at Wednesbury, and afterwards at Walsall, and, 
carly disclosing abilities towards drawing and desiga, 
he was articled in due course to Messrs. Hickton & 
‘Farmer, of the latter town. Like the enthusiast he 
‘was in everything he undertook, young Garratt sup- 
plemented his professional training with that firm by 
‘attending the art and architectural classes at the 
‘Waball School of Art, where for three consecutive 
‘years he was the most successful student, carrying off 
the chief honours given there and a special prize pre- 
sented to him by the Earl of Bradford. In 1900 he 
came to Birmingham, and entering the office of Mesers. 
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Eases, Niool & Goodman, he assisted that firm for 
several years. Joining the Birmingham Architectural 
Association in 1902, he won the Travelling Studentship 
of that Association the following year, and, profiting 
by the chance this gave him of further evidencing his 
ability in architectural éketohing and measured draw 
‘ngs, young Garratt set his ambition upon winning the 
Pugin Studentship, and working assiduously on his 
task, his aoquired practical insight and fine draughte- 
‘mnship secured him that honour in 1905. Garratt’s 
Yalunble services were henceforth in demand, and he 
assiated various architects in Birmingham on general 
and competitive architectural work, where he further 
mired much practical experience, 
°° gas about this time thatthe late Mr, B, , Bat 
ford was contemplating tho publication of » monu- 
mental work by Messrs. Gamer & Stratton upon 
domestio architectural examples of the Tudor period, 
‘and looking around fora type of illustrator whose work 
‘would fittingly and suitably fulfil his expectations, his 
cchoioe fell upon Edward Garratt, and an engagement 
followed which proved highly saistatory 4 al eon- 
‘cerned in ita production, ‘This fine work alone is & 
permanent testimony to Garratt’s powers aa an axchi- 





‘teotaral draughteman, In 1910, Garratt joined his 
fend, MW. Simi, in practic at Birmingham 
‘Tho mutual sympathy and identity of aims existing 


between them could not but augur well for suocessf 
collaboration. Enthusiasts both, keen and hard 
Workers, with the experience that comes to observant 
inds, they wore not contont to sit and wait for com- 
malo. Som sition. adi competion as tered 
‘upon, and the faculty for planning and design they 
See booughe beet eel ‘he problems they 
attempted compelled tho reapoot of their competitors 
‘Their suocess was well above the average, and amon 
‘the larger sohemes they entered for they carried the 
first postion, for the Stoke Town Hall, Coventry 
Cound Buildings, nnd the propowed new Hostel 6 
Exeter Univenity, whilsb their designs wero one of 
‘three sets selected in the final comy ion for the Bir- 
‘mingham Blue Coat School. At the time of Garratt’s 
call fo the Coloars he and his partner were engaged on 
‘8 considerable amount of new and extended munition 
factory work, canteens, eto. To an observant but 
disinterested outsider no partnership could have been 
productive of greater aocord and singleneas of purpose, 
Tphas been mentioned that Garratt’s susceptibilities 
were of a refined type, and bis nervous system was 
strung to the verge of hesitation before answering a 
question or giving a decision, But once having 
arrived at a conclusion no one could show greater 
‘persistency and courage in upholding it. His tem- 
‘perament was such that he would euffer an injury him- 
‘self rather than give pain toothers, and in all things his 
judgment was most fairand equitable, Free and easy 
{in disposition, he was an enjoysble companion and a 
warm-hearted and generous friend, and in the Midland 
area, at least, his passing will be & blow to his many 
friends and a decided loss to the profession, His fine 
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comradeship added to his sterling abilities will, how- 


‘ever, assure his being long remembered by the many 
‘who knew and respected him. 
Wiuuraa H, Astron [4.}. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The R.1B.A. Record of Honour : Forty-ninth List. 
Killed in Aotion 

Averygox, Lance-Corp. Beauaonr E., Middlesex 
Rogiment, Licentiate, Killed in action on 23rd 
September. 

‘Tucker, Anrnun Hates, Royal Sussex Regiment, 
Licentiate. Killed in action. 

Brunoux, Lieut. (Acting Captain) Henry Carneros, 
Lancashire Fusiliers, Probationer, Killed in 
‘tion on 9th October. 

Jout, Brundle was killed whilo loading his corapany into 
‘ronohis, Ho was a puplleof Me. A, Heron 
a PT have lonb a faithful 
Hin Colonel wad brothor 
in apeuk equally highly of him 
Members’ Sons. 

Avans, Liout, H. F. R., RRA. Killed in action, 

‘Aged twenty. Son of My. H. Peroy Adams [F.]. 
Mr. Adams's elder ton, Captain dooil Adama, R.E., ono 
















ot i a Military Geos for gatiantry tn th Bld, 
tran badly sbefshooked and in now fing the appointmen’ 
2 ltr iniastor to he Canadon Miltary” Academy 
St Ontarin, 





Crow, Private Aumnur ARNonp, Hssox Regiment, 
formerly of the Artists’ Oorps and Captain of the 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. Killed in 
action. Elder son of Mr. Arthur Crow [F]. 

Captain Crow in July, 1916, had to resign hia commission 
in the Loyal North Lanoashlros on account of ill-health. 

Hecoverng be found fe cal not rgain ha 

pserzed to enlist i the Basex Rogiment ss a private, 


Military Honours. 

Howzrr, Lieut.-Col. T. Cuorz, Leicestershire Re 

ment [Associale, 1911], has been awarded the 
DSO. 

‘Tho official report, states:—‘"Tn Flanders, early in 


October, Major Howitt commanded @ battalion in the 
field with the utmost gallantry. Supporting the front 
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COTTAGE COMPETITIONS 





Jing troops his battalion assisted in ropulsing five hostile 
counter-atiacks. "He then took over command of another 
Dattalion ia addition and held on to the. position until 
relieved. To was, very slightly wounded’ on the day 
or 9 tho attack.” He hat nico been promoted Lost 
lonel. 
Wooutarr, 2nd Lieut, Joux, R.B., of Beeston 
[Associate, 1910]. Awarded the Military Cross, 
‘2nd Lieut, Woollatt joined tho Royal Engineers in Juno, 
S16, and, after training at Nowark, reoeved his com: 
iniesion ad went to Franco in Dooember, 1916, where he 
was attached to the 79h Field Company.” Ho was 
Boverely wounded at Ypres on 6th Augurt, 1817, and is 
ow in Horton, County of London, Wae Hospital, 


Serving with the Forces. 
Intimation has been received that the following axe 
serving, bringing the total to 78 Fellows, 538 Associ- 
ates, 381 Licentiates, and 299 Students :-— 








Prnnow. 
Allon, J. Gordon nd Lieut, RB. (from the Artists’). 
Assootrs, 

Jonkins, W. Des SorgMajor, RB. 
Lome. 


inn, H, Raz Lieut RE Joined a Sapper in July, 
916 ; given commission in January, 1917. 
Srupexr, 
Pite, Horace V. W, (son of Mr. W. A. Pite(7:]). Hampshire 
‘Rogiment. 





Promotions. 
Quirko, Liout, W. Dathy (44), to Captain, Rok. 
Solomon, H. [4.], to 2nd Lieut., RBs 


An Architect Inventor of a Counter to Submarines. 

Deserving plage in this record i the namo of Mr. W 
Honry Bulloy, Licentiate, of Manchester, who claims 10 
hhavo solved the problem of dostroying the immunity of 
submarines to nbtack under water by his invention of 
“altered and adapted. starns to submarine destroyers, 
together with submersible diignt trang torpedoes of 
inne with dacs and noooary mechani or aplinia oe.” 
In honour of his invontion, which was inspired as a result 
‘of tho Zauitania attooity,’Mr. Bailey has boon elocdot a 
Fellow of the Instituto of inventors, 








Proposed National War Museum, 

‘The President has received the following reply to 
his letter to tho Prime Minister on the above subject 
[see Joust for September] — 

HLM, Office of Works, 24th September, 1917. 

Stn,—Your letter of tho 14th inst., addressed to 
the Prime Minister, having been forwarded to the 
First Commissioner of Works, I am directed by Sir 
‘Alfred Mond to say that it is, as yet, premature to 
‘come to any decision on the question of the erection 
of the building to house the National War Museum, 
but your request will be kept in mind when circu 
stances warrant the taking of definite action. ‘The 
First Commissioner will then be pleased to receive a 
Deputation from the Council of the Royal Insitute 
of British Architects —Yours faithfully, 
HL Brews. 
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Housing ofthe Working Clases in Bogland and Wales 
§ ore Noting Competitions: 

The Local Government Board, being dosirous of 
obtaining designs for cottages suitable for the housi i] 
of the working classes, have placed at the disposal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects a sum of 
money for this purpose, and it has been deci 
invite the Allied Societies to assist in obtait 
designs under the fllowingeonditions 

Yor the puro of the competition, the county. i 
aii eel ats oe 
Sorin and the WILBAY foo 

1 Novtorn rac NoriernAvelestral Arsoution, 
ata d est TornhteArehitesturl fost, Yok nd 
‘fat YoruaiAwitectural Svity ad Seely Howth 
‘alate and Dirt oloy of Acti and Surveyors 

THONanchener nd rgd torn Stanhestr Bese 
of Architect and Liverpool Architectural Society. 

Te afitoad re Biratoghan “Aeaieeaee. Aso: 
ciation Notiaghnt ant Drehy arethetart Bose 
Esleoer and Eerie Bosley a Arita 
Nerilumptasahge Ancition of Archies 
AA Soh Wat tren=Sonh Wao feat of A 

VP Sou Weut drea.—Dovon and ExstorArchtetutal 
Sonloy, rat Soey of avehicest and Scampi and 
Isle of Wight Aasosialon of Arobitects, 

ie oSe Gountes reat Raya rails of British 


Architects. 
CONDITIONS, 


Vi.—Hoxm Covwrins Anza. 


1, Pursuant to the soheme above described, the Royal 
Inviitute of British Atohitecta invites onigna for eottagon 
|n accordance with the Intrustons and particulary sated 
below. "Tho compotition iv open to any Britich subject. 
































2, the designs avo to be wutable fog emotion in tren 
sand sara dieots inthe oountien of Norfolk, Saifll, 
Gimbridge, Huntingdon, Middlovsx, Eaox, Hertiorahie, 
SGedtortare, Oxtordahire, Dvokinghamalie, ‘Berkahir, 
Sy, Bo and Re 
‘Sve dewigow aro to include four elasnoa or typae of 
gobingt andor ed tow, nn pomananofd 9 
falowe 
tae 
rier} 
ints A 10 
at et i005 
mIGur bee 1008 
0S 


een eeets 
4, the adjudioation will bo made by a Committee of not 
logs than three architeota appointed by the Royal Inatitate 
of British Arohitects, and their judgment isto be noooptod 


fot 

5. Tei to bo understood by competitor that the pa 
suena the prolamin cnvoyn the abolte pomesion ot 
the designs, lucluding ait copyright oF other right, an 
‘thas the promoters wil be ab Rberty to make any’ 
tver of tho designe, and to publinh thom with the a 
find addres of the wathore Tho promoters reseers tho 
ight to exhibit publicly, after the award al or any of the 
Algae a0 they may ink ost with the names of the 
‘tutloes ‘attacieds" 'No- architect shall compete fa more 
{ian one area. 

6 Designs see to be prepared strictly in aecondane with 
‘ho jantructions below, and any design which does not 0 
Sonform will be excluded. On thin point the Commition 
of lection are to be the solo judge 

1 Design ato tobe delivered eeriago paid to tho Soore- 
tary RCBLA, 9 Condalt Svat, Regent Street, London, 
WEA, nor hitor the 3th Jeong 1918, 

‘8, "tho ‘unancceesal drigna will be tturned to tho 
sunthorsearsioge pall as oom as practicable. 
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9. Any questions must bo addressed to tho Scorotary of 
‘the Royal Intitute of British Arohitoots, 9 Conduit Stzoot, 
W. 1, on of before the 27th November.  Replios will be 
Anse al compton scaly a8 pose 

‘10, aah set of dosigns ia to bo accompanied by a sealed 
‘envelope containing tho name and addres of the author. 

‘LL. No motto or distinguishing mark is to be put on tho 


drawings, 

2. Brery care will be taken of the drawings, but the 
promoters will not be responsible for any damage they 
nay nustata, or for thei 

Drags nay bn ibited in ay oral of he clans 
as fl 

Gist A—Laving room, sallery, &e., and thro bed 











Living tom, parlour, sullery, &, and three 





Living room, parlour, soullery, &,, and two 





‘Al the above to be trated na two atories 

Geass D.—Veriations of either A, By nnd © planned 
ceatiely or mainly on one floor, Lard, tut stor, ws. oF 
‘Sey cupboards, Koy tobe incaded. 

A. inal cates nditions are to bo avoided or minimived 
‘a much as poi 

18 Al Rouen a be rovded with 6 znd bath an 
s oold.water supply. Arrangementa for tho nappy of hot 
‘ter arta bo dleatad onthe pane nn 

16 Pontoon of al pricial placer of faritar, yh a 
drcaror,tablen, bods, to, together with opening of door, 
the alin of tho oma, an dimes of room, wr 
In tpdioated on tho 

‘Yh In Cumee A, 2, and C veveral houses mast be shown 
1.1 blook of which thee ave to be plauned in dtal, the 
‘term in oun enly. Of tho thre, on ato be wt and 
Gr peml-dstadhod house; apother n termoo house or one 
Between party walla with naerow fromtage (oot exceeding 
UB eet), And third with wide fontage. "The depth of the 
Aiton ef to tho dacrtion of the competitors, and the nto 
ny be rogunid aa love. 

3. "Tho general height of room ia to be not lous than 



































8 feck, tha floor aren of the prinepel Bedroom tobe not ees 
than geen no bron be tan Tet 
eadtting hylan or foc ot prosiaons, tho abject belng 


to show the bet type posible i etntig rnteletions are 
remove 

20. Each design is to show plans of each floor, ono seotion 
{indicating the stairouse, and two elevations, and. to. bo 
<drnven to‘ soale of {th of an inch to the foot on half doublo- 
lophant shoots, No other drawings to bo submittod. 

All drawings axe 10 bo inline only without was 
‘with the walls blacked in, and are to be font fat, 

‘22, The desigas in eack of the Classe A, B, C, and D are 
to be on separate shoots. Notes of matctials, &e,, aro to 
be printed tm the drawing, together with tie cule von- 
tente of each house monsured from one foot below the floor 
to half way up tho roof, No soparate report is necessary. 

23, Wherover porsible, materitls of the locality, ii 
reasonably obtainable, should be specified, but aa there 
exinta at the present tine a sesiour shortage of certain 
‘materials, competitors arc invited to consider and suggest 
the substitution of others with a view to facilitating and 
cheapening construction. “It is essential that. atsiet 
economy be exercised throughout tho design, and this will 
‘be an important consideration in making the awards. 


‘Types of Small Dwelling-houses. 
__ His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Edinburgh, has 
just published, at the price of Is. net, the interesting 


and extremely valuable Special Report [Cd. 8760), 
with relative specifications and plans, prepared by 
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Mr, John Wilson [F.], Architectural Inspector of the 
Local Government Board for Scotland, on the Design, 
onstruction, and Materials of Various Types of Small 
‘Dwolling-Hlouses in Scotland, "The Report forms paxt 
of the Appendices to the Evidence of the Royal Com- 
nission on Housing in Scotland. Tt-is atated in a 
Jpeiatory note that the evidence placed before the 
mmission and the remainder of the Appendices will 
not be published till later, but that meantime it is 
thought desirable to issue this Report separately, as 
the Commission consider that it will be of assistance 
to Local Authorities and others preparing post-war 
housing schemes. 
pM, Wilton’ instructions us Special Inveatigator were 
1 inquizo and report * on differont typos of houses that 
fe ing built aslooted parte of Sttand, as rogarce 
{heir sceommodation, materials of construction, methods of 
onstruction, cost oy construction, including’ arehitecta’ 
ome pata type chat muy be suitable fo Inoet he 
sls of focal ireum “had to ruggert in. what 
houses maybe oheapens 

















tnd to what extent, if any th 
the povidone of Tog your or mguaton 
wlaxed or modised.” ‘tho ganera! dexign. and ty 
Thowses aro ahown in a aries of twelve plans, with Gaya. 
tionw ‘end. seotions, appended to the "Report. Of tho 
twelve" plans, five silusteate.two-cottage “blocks, hee 
{iuntrt® bios of four doublo-faitod houses, oudshows 
‘block of four double houses for farmaervants, 
hou for amas and rf, and two iarat 
row of mix cottages (a hste}. Tha’ Appendices include, @ 
{ible nhowing th dimensions and nape aren of the 
sparimenta tn all the types, except tho special houses for 
norvanta "information in tabular form respecting 
bulding matory wed and ho cote aiternt type 
hour vacioun datretej and apoelfontions and sokedules 
af quantities of two of the typon desorbed, which include 
the" majoety of the balldlag materials awed. throughow, 
ths country. 


tatutory requirements and 
be 
of 
































Competition for Memorial Ping) 


‘The Government ia promoting a Competition for 
Designs for a Memorial Plague to be presented to 
the noxt-of-kin of members of the Naval and Military 
Forcos who have fallen in the war, Prizes to the 
‘amount of £500 will be awarded (in proportions to be 
decided later) for a limited aunter of the most 
successful models, All competitors must be British- 
horn subjects, 


"Tho memorial isto teko the form of » bronzo plaque, 
with aa aren ofan uous as poublo 8 squat inl 
Emmay be a ore of 4} inguin diameton, oF 8 
4 Inches, ox a rectangle of Shy SHinchen” Tho 
40 bn produced by easing from a model, which 
frdshe wi predion. SAI dong 
{taal models elon wax or paste the tas 
shove. No competitor may submit more than two motels 
‘The design should comprehend « nubjeot anda be im: 
serptions 

Tie auggested, that some syzsbolial figure subject 
shouldbe chore, ut tho following inscription han boon 
decldea upon fe Died for Freadom'ond Honour, end rant 
form part of he dig 

Sins the surname of tho person commemorated and the 
Initial of hie Citan aston are to be engraved on the 
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COMPETITION FOR MEMORIAL PLAQUE 





aque, the design should bo arranged so a8 to louve apace 
Tor the name within the dimension mentioned stover In 
the cago of & rootangular d 
‘the baao if the denign fs creulor, a margin surrounding 
‘or pastlly surrounding It hould be let es, Tho design 
‘should bo essentially saplo and osily iataligib 

Modlels must be delivered to the Director, National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square, W.C., not Inter than 
Slat December. Pull particulars of the Competition 
may be obtained on application in writing to the 
Secretary, War Office, or to the Secretary, Admiralty. 





Building Materials after the War, 


in Mae of Rn, fr contin wih 
tho Basdet ot the Ena Goreme Boned ante 
Secretary for Scotland, has appointed the following com- 
tulle f comer aid pet en tn quien 
tpi ling materia a oa 
ae neat af ihe ion Won 
Board (chairman); Sir John Tudor Walters, M.P. ; Mr. A. 
Shy on ie 3 Sm nM Wels 
Smith, M.LO.E, The terms of reforence are as follows:— 
(han at eet of th ree dead 
so hte cite ec ee 
(tote SE pc a 
ial Ship ear Sec 
ge aoe Pe eget a att Sow 
sola eipllfteenad ints ein 
irfnstadig tans Sed"hor fn alettn aa Se 
ects ha itt C2 tan uno eae 
Toads it thas pe nea 
MMA cet of hep oil or oar 
Tatty hal taba tee 
doh te naan nadad vp waa cgi 
Pratcor afin dion tate oat ie pla 
sonar ate 
Sieh ips 
stim late mbes au 
has ohed ids nua of bles" at 
ethanda wh sts S'e an ant hast 
ize Troy cosanctners a aaling wok 
NM aeaity to egmldes wd 
eatily to comide and pert ayn, ny cn 
alton SRI ata i ela ba aa 
unduly high prices, and to mako recommendations in 
wat ily Betta ol iv yee 
Diesen bt tan cage podiaen tana ot 
Satie ona 
pint nu ta atl 
nie Seka ah i 
Mey gr Gen Ale Ge Ba 
Botan f 
























hat the manufactire of the 
all 




















Bandages from Lines Mounts of Old Plans. 
‘The voluntary organisations for supplying comforts to 
gue ounded aslo and elton ‘working unde, the 
Gireotions of tho Army Council have been providing, 
‘among other things, enormous nombers of bandages and 
splints for the hospitals. There is urgent need of further 
‘supplies of muslin, calico, and linen, and it is dificult to 
Jknow where to turn to obtain these. 

In the offices of engineers and architects, of railway 
companies and shipbuilders of county counofa and muni 
cipalitics, there are Iargo numbers of obsolete drawings 
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and tracings, cartoon maps, and diagrams mounted on 
Calico und ino, for which there ino farther wae. 

Tt has been found that the matin aid alleo on which 
thoto dregs aro mounted, and paeticlasly th tracing 
Sloth, are of exealent quality, and when wah, leans 
tnd steriibod are mb sultable for nga! work. 
Arawings aro soaked In a pond for 24 bouts, altho len 
sie fom th por ah thn belle aad washed, The 

pape ie threfore'n matter of 
{rent cgency fat all uch drawings and tracing should 
fo ture to national us. 

‘aguiior on the subject should be addresual to Sie 
Pane Fo, Alyn Hank Wind, 8, mois dang 
‘with tho ranitor 











Mr, Henderson's “First Day of Summer." 


Mr. Arthur E, Henderson, ¥.8.A., Licentiate, whose 
obi en, RS ee 
seemale pear rence 
Jenistio) hang on the walls of the Institute, has this year 
ra een ye 
teen Wie 
Eclectic 
Serle at 
artist's scholarly knowledge of Byzantine work, Mr, Hen- 
dervon gives tho following denoription of his piotare -— 
somites eprint en et 
eens 
Marmora ond not for distant frow 
EESeiet itineraries 
: oe "the Galiten Gato of Cotandogis, and shove 







joture 































watsg ih ding ros, Lot stating ou evelatew sr'ths 
twelve hot. On tho aroh above, binding in the deeign, 
are shown tho signs of tho Zodiss. " Boyond tho Groat Hall 
{aha eoure of tho palace, and farther behind can bn soon 





tha butteoatee eupporting ono of tho grand torracos of tho 
Palaco which overlooked Asia and the Maemors. Onto has 
beon taken to avoid all wcclosiastioal endl martial ornamen- 
tation, te mhow that ihinatyoof architecture cna be adapt: 
‘able to civil voce, On either sido of tho stop axo freaen, 
po representing whips bninglog produce to the pot, and 
‘the other camels bringing stores. 








Captain Honan's Bequest to the Liverpool Society. 
Captain Matthew Honan [4.J, of Liverpool, who was 
Luilled in sotion towards tho end of last year, has bequeathed 
to the Liverpool Architectural Society the sum of £1,000 to 
found an annual travelling Studentship to bo known as 
Honan's Studentahip,” the scholarship to be open only to 
‘mombers of the Liverpool Society under the age of thirty 
‘yoars upon such competitive conditions as the society think 
Be 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Architecture as History, 
512 Lordahip Lane, Dubwich, 8.5, It Nov, 1917. 
Po the Buitor, JounNat RBA. — 

Sim,—I have read most of the useful discussion on 
‘the Hduoation of the Architect aa recorded in the 
Jovawat, Itseems to me thata very importantitem 
hhas been overlooked-—namely, the omission of archi~ 
teoture in books of history. ‘Take Gibbon or Green, 
in both these there is hardly any mention, much less 
description, of architectural buildings. Could not the 
Board of “Architectural Education approach the 

“ Tearned Professoms of History at the Universities and 
Schools and suggest to them that it would be ad- 
visable to ineorporate, in their lectures and books, 
accounts of the building of the fine monuments erected 
during the periods they are dealing with t Surely the 
narte of ponce reflect the character of peoples equally 
with the destructive and inventive science of war and 
political intrigue ? If this be so, should they not be 
ivoussod, recorded and taught # 

‘A. E. Hunpersox, F.S.A., Licentiate, 








MINUTES. 


te in cue Meg Onna of te Sain 
rel asada SN erst 8s ct 
Present: Mr. Henry T. Haro, President, in tho Chair; 
‘adtdleg it emtenSP ta Coun 
Set ela ears St ty Sur 
Pinata cada an veel ito he 
Hata ae cg et 
Palate or erbet 
ict eta tna sat he ilowing Mon 
ben ei Seno he oe ae 
ih eve a heh ae dee Tal 
Frcusp le Sider “hte teu” Si 
BIS coe tien, Weed ih 
dd Sys Cate Waal ne apa 
drt, Behe Sa ress Geb hag Sa: 
Stig en oe da 
lon Weenie nda a 
faite Rowen AS ionie te ana 
Ini Gash Wee Aeon Rope Blinn 
Ett ise ia ont ang taleouct yt 
Site, Atte ne ncn oat 
Souk sec tee’ ae eat at Wate 
Was Roe Baa a ral nt 
Oe ee Teak BS nar he 
fore air oiar et aneant fo O° 
Hokca” Saya igact plns Bava 
Soret Saale Ug ste sn Seid ete 
Ru ie Sattar Ete onde 
Sefer london adn’, et Acad 3 
Seema an Bier 
eral Eh prof te Tata's 
acegnt  elaS e 
AST ed Shane of nmi od soe 
Migs belted aaa ther 
"Turco ttt al ree ota sent 
so fifa Paes Si anc rh a 
iether ha ia el Br, 
Vite Ate Watevoy Charon W owl 
Tages ha ae be pl 
REA E © Eee aE 
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lowes Prynnn, 8, P.Silock, Perey B. Tubbs, ‘Thomas 
Dinwiddy, Fred Bath end H. Perey Adama, 

‘Tho deeeuse waa ‘also sinounood of the following 
members: Edward Haywood:Farmer, lected. Fellow 
Igi4 Hovand Ghatieltd Clack, looted. llow 1065 
Gormt Callott Horley, locked" Amociata. 1890, Fellove 
1908; Riohard Honey Woymouth clooted Associ 1889, 
Felloy 1909; John Lemm, Lieentate; William Campbt 
Davidion, Liventisio; Edwin Predetick Wan, Stroste, 

Wolter Goldstraw, Laventiatoy and Sainte: 
Yon, Corsespondig Member 1901. 
ewan Resolved thatthe Tosttate do oxprena ite appee- 
ciation of tho norvicce rondered to tho profeston by sho 
{te Mt. Chnflid Glarko and Me, Gerald'Horeloy and that 
‘voto of sympathy and condolanoe he. passed to their 
‘euront relative, 

Nominations for membership were announced—10 
Yellows, 5 Associates 

"The Prosident delivered the Opening Address of tho 
Seaion, 

On tho motion of Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.An, Past 
President (whono romazka. wore tend in his unavoidable 
ateene by to on ortagy seconded by Me Joh 
Gaon [P-}) Prndeat of the Nanchartr Socety, a vote of 
‘hans wen pened tothe President for hin Adorn 

‘ho Fvoident havieg briefly sexponded, ihe proceedings 
terminated at 4 pane 


























LEGAL, 


Local Government Board’ 
Mr; Justioo Bailhache, sitting in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion of tho High Court last: week, gave an important, de- 
cision oncoming o building by-law dispute affecting 
alterations and sdditions to“ domestio buildings.” Tho 
aso has special interest for architoots us boing one in 
‘hich the defendants, a local authority, had adopted as one 
of their by-laws section 23 of tho Public Hoalth Acte 
Amendment Avt 1997. ‘The dispute arose out of building 
Alterations at, Repton School (Mr. W. A. Fomyth [P. 
architoot), and the governors of tho school were plain 
and the Repton Rural District Counoil defendants, ‘Th 
following reportis reprinted by permision from ‘he Times 
of the 8th November :— 
‘This onso raised the question whother one of the Loon! 
Government Boued's Model By-Laws wna valid, is Lord- 
laintifi, holding that the by- 





Model By-laws, 




















“a 1016 the governor of Repton School proposed to 
inal alterations in one of the school boacding houses 
‘ho aeration ioluded an adltion to the house of pro 
frtion thes nore high with 00m on exch oor.” ha 
"eerations were Dn fr August, 1516, ito he depoat 
of any pane with he defendant’ ch eal nathorty. "ths 
loa lthrltydamanced sat pian shouldbe deported 

‘On Beptember 28,1616, the defendant eslved has the 
pinot ahould nots approved of ae the sdaicon dia not 
Somply with bylaw 129 the defendants’ bylaws a othe 
Frovonofopenspaein th erat new blldigy 
By-law 12 provided :— 
Yi) Bvery penton who aball erst « now domestic 
\iiding shall provide in the rar of such buléing au epen 
toace tchstly long fo such bling, a of an 
Epregate extent of ot esa than one nundled nod tty 
uae foo, na fre tom any ereetion thereon oe ths 
{tral of the grounds exwopt'a water coat, earth coset, 6 
Pury and aaah ple 

“Ty Ha tal Ev meh open spac to extend eral 
throughout tho entre width of such balding: and he shal 


“Tn vamen arose oo une ‘vera, 




















THE MODEL BYE-LAWS ob) 


30 tho distance agro such open space frm every pact 
of such building to tho boundasy of any lant or prsotese 
Immediately opposite or adjoining the tao even building 
to be nat lees in nay eane than Sten foot 

‘A Jomenti bllding " was defined in by-law 1 as mean- 
ing “a dwolling-house or an ofice building o: other outs 
Hrlling apportonant to a dweliagrhowse, whather at. 
thohed Ghar ornate 

‘he plans deposited’ by’ tho plaints wore in al other 
reapeots in accordance withthe defendanty by ams. 

‘Pho plaints sald that ie war impossible to provide on 
cen apace tn the rear ofa new balding which cnsirted of 
‘shaddition to the one of an exiating buildings and thet 
Byanw 12, relating to the provision of ano ‘athe 
"ar of new alldinga was osremonable aa 

‘ho plaints proceeded with the alterations end ad- 
dition. Phe defondanta served a notios onthe plants on 
Both ‘december, 1916, to show cause why tho adation 
owld nat be plled down and" semovedy and thoy threat 
‘shod to pl down the adtion, 

‘Tho plaintidy clafmed. an injunetlon to-revtra 
defendants from poling down, removing, ov ather 
{ciforig withthe addition tothe howe. 

SByraw 12 of tho defondanta’ by-laws was ono of the 
Local Government Board's mode!’ by-iawt publied in 
XBT, and adapted hy tho defondantai 1902, 

‘The paint further contended thatthe fet of section 
23 of the Pubilo Health Ante Amendment Ast 1907, wae 
to extend the dedaition of new bulling to tush an 
tentminlading the zaising oft T00t alteatin ofa wa 
snd making the profocton from m building--as to make 
Syslaw 12. quite ubrengonnble wad therefore void 

‘Mf Hudton, ICG, and Att. Inman appeared. for tho 
plaintia Me. Talbot, KG, wad the Hon, Me Af Mao. 
Aaghten forthe defendant 

“Jurticn Dalhache, i giving fudgrent, rd tho by 

(1) (2) ond said that when one had to consider 
‘whether e bylaw of alocal authority was good one hed to 
Approweh it with a desire to wupport Ve if pombe, 
ater was Much dlsoued in ruse ¥. Jokwon tit Phe 
Finch aw Hoport 416; (808) 3 0: $1) "ile quer 
font ha cat wa mt tn val ofan pe 

i 
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{ng any person fom playing or singing in 
wes oBrdoun that sideeest foauesetaa ra in 
the construction of such a by-law from thoao appleable Jn 





{he construction of tho by-aw i tho proaest one. But ha 
‘ought that the principies fad down by Lard Ruse! in 
that aso also applied tothe present. Land Ruvall mld: 

When the Court i alled spon to conaer the by fate 
of publio representative bodlon clothed. with the ample 
fod ich hao deere nd ac Cat 
futhorty ooompanied by the obeoks and safeguards 
‘which have been mentioned, X thnk the consideration of 
ooh byslaws-onght tobe oppronched. feom a diferent 
Mandpoiot.” They ought tobe aupportod, it ponsble. 
‘Phoy ough to be, a ha been anid, “Henevelently "Inter: 
proved, and oredit given to thoas who have to Administer 
Tom that they willbe reasonably administered." 

‘The phrase“ soasonably administered” gave ziso in 
hin (his Vardabip') opinion £0 4 iti Wiouley, became ® 
public body wat by Inw bound to enfore ts bylaws when 
Bey bad do with rao hone, ung bien bed, 
and st was not open'to the loval thority to waive them. 
Lord ‘Rumell gave inntancer where by-laws would bo 
‘alld beoause unreasonable. “But he (fr. Juntice, Bal 
hohe) thought that in dealing with a y-iaw relating to 
buildings he was not limited to the instances given by 
‘ord Riumell in conatdering whether the by-law war wie 
reasonable. If tho result of construing the by-lew in 
‘uppostiious caso which, however wanot of face ose 
reno was to lond to something ‘which wa not at al 
Secs fo the oan ft pti ad wut 
‘serious retsctien upon the rights of property-ownce, 
hho'must aay that auok by-law was whreasonable, and 
therefore void. 


























By-law 12 applied to now buildings, sud there was no 
doubt that tho addition proposed too made tothe master 
huge mat ow cou deod to uw balding, 1t 
right, yorhape, uot have been a new buldng before 1907; 
islore Suomi oul probably have boon an aadition to a 
ld building.» But scotion 23 2) of the Publi Health Acts 
‘Amendment Act, 1907, provided that * The makingoi any 
audition to an existing building hy raising any part of the 
‘out, by altering swallor making any projection from the 
bulldinga butao area regards tho ddldon only; «- shal 
Dodeemed to be the erection of a new butlding. 

‘Te was thorefore quite clear that the proposed addition 
to the master hou waa a now building and. much lean 
thn tis addition would be wnew building, such as altering 

wall or making m projection from a iiiding. Tho by 
inva were adel for 1907. Mr Huson, fr h 
rninti, said that hough they were pesfeotly valid when 
Sande, tho effect of tho Ast of 1907 was to make te bylaw 
Unreasonable, aod therfore vod. 

‘te (is Latdship) was notrurs that he could adopt that 
view, ‘Tho by-laws contained an Interpretation clause, 
whi *domenlehullingy% woh defo an moasing 8 
Evellingshoue or an offee building or other outbuilding 
Soyurignant to a dwelling house, wlcther attached thorota 
ernot” Hl was not ealafied that, apart from the Act at 
1907, tho additions to the master house did nol come 
within the by-law as belng a domontto bullding. "It r0,1t 
Yue a new dementia building within by-law 13, It that 
Wo oy novordlng to Me, Hudvo 
Who ensonable when ft waa mad 
‘become unrearonati after the Aotof 907 was 

Wis Lordahip was inclined to think that this building was 
‘new domesto building; he had thorefore to consider 
Wwhethor tho by-law wat unreasonable when it was mad 
Hel youid tak th oe of hou rurounded by» pack 
{2f'30 worea and muppons thatthe owner wished to notease 

go of his dining-room in the front of the howe 
raking 12 fet wider thas It wan before, and. propos. 
{o mak the alteration by throwing out w projeotion from 
thefront of the house. When the alteration was dono that 
}rojeoton would be « new building, which would not have 
Us requlaite ar space inthe rear ax required by the by-law. 
1ehie were thal tho Iyztaw fo bem good bya the 
Fert would Be to prevent the owaer o's houte fom doing 
anh "thing a that. Te would not bo open to the loc 
‘suthority 10 not retnonabiy in the mater ms woggoxted by 
ord Rael beentve it was bound to eaforos the by-law, 

Tir, Malo migra that nono he tha hey ight 
call the front of the house the back, and 90 got.ovor the 
Aiaeuity, bue St wan not open to theTocal authority to do 
that. 10 his fadgment, tho by-law would provent an ad- 
dition (0 a ouse'tueh tho Nad suggested, which would 
Sototherwis infringe the provisions sf the Publio Health 
‘Reta. He could aoe n0 reason for such w by-law, and be 
‘ut hold it to bo unreasonable, ar preventing en owner af 
property from deing what he oughtto bo ablete do. That 
trou tho conclusion bt whioh he had arsived, although he 
ind done o with rluctanoe. 

iis Lordship eld that he would avg ike to have held 
thas he hyn di act apply where thay wax ape at 
nce for the whole struct, and that what one hed to do 
‘Tar to take the whole building, old and new. and. sce 
‘whether there wag suffslentalrapace.- But the wording of 
The bylaw did not admitof that consiruction, and he could 
tot, therefore, come to that conclusion, Tf he could have 
Tone vo, 1c seemed to him that the renult weuld havo boon 
reasotable ones, The effect of such construction would 
fave been that, where there wat an old balding without 
fuilciont alrepaco the loeal authority eovld nob order it to 
be pulled down: but they could provent any addition toi, 

He though tht anos dhe panting of Sostion 25 of the Act 
of 1907 the by-law bad become wavorkable, aad must 
{hetefore bo rovined, There would therefore be judgment 
for the Dlainifis to restrain tho defendants from polling 
down the addition to the house. 
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NOTICES. 

Informal Conference, 22nd November, 1917, at 3 p.m. 

Subject: THE FUNCTION OF AN ARCHI- 
TECTURALSOCIETY. Discussion to be opened by 
Mr, Sipwey Wan, 

Business Meeting, 3rd December, 1917, 

A GENERAL MERTING (BUSINESS) will be 
held Monday, 3rd December 1917, at 3 p.m., for the 
following purpose 

‘To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordi- 
nary) held Monday, 6th November 1917. 

‘0 proceed with the election of candidates for 
membership (see names below) 


Bhilding after the War. 
‘A SPROIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
on Monday, 3rd December, 1917, inamediately follow- 
ing the Business Meeting above announced, ta con- 
aes the question of Building after the War, with 
special reference to the question of official permit, 
*Pithe mecting i ealled on tho, requisition of Soxas, 
Horbero W. Wis, O. H. Brodio, W. Henry White, Join 
Slater, Franais Hooper, David Barclay Niven, Alfred Cox, 
‘and J. 8. Alder, Fellows, and Messrs. Herbert Shopherd, 
AN. Guia Wn, HE A Brown, oad Gar Copel 
avociaten) 


Candidates for election, 3rd December. 
As Fxtows (10). 
Onavmimip : Sromer Warr [Associate 18 
Ham Sia (tow ming th te et. 
Bred. Weitere, 
sManyay's Wins Atmeaxomn [icentiate), § Bonnott’s 
Till, and Linden Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 
acizpeers: Trost Nowion, Arthur Keen, Gus, 2. 
‘Nouns, Puaxors (Licentiate), 178 Oxiord Road, Ms 
hanor and Blackerag, Knutafords 
‘Proposera: Poroy 8. Worthington, Tanuo Taylor, 
and Peal Ogden. . “ 
Momuit: Witttbe Jam Mamunve (Zeenat) 
'Wyks Road, Gillingham, Dorest. 
Propours’: Charis B, Poarson, Charles . Milos, 
sand the Cone 
rook Geonae Suiax (Ausiate, 1008), King's Court 
117 Colmore Row, Birmingham ; and 
Vernon Rond, Bagbaston. 
era” Oban, 8. Hatoman, Arthoe “Harion, 


and Alfred W. 8. Crom 
Nrook: Jom Covrsox (Avsoeiate, 1887}, King’s Court, 
Goimor Row, Birminghem ;” end Bimdon Lodge, 
‘Aoooks Green, Birmingham. 

‘Proposers Arthur Hatsison, John P. Osborne, and 


sPowns: Re guar Siower [Licentiat), 11 St. Mark's 
are, NW. 
‘Proporrs: John Hudson, Bred, W.'Hunt, and 
Arthur Aehinidge, 
‘Rupa: Onanias Tancrx [Ziceniat}, § Northampton 
‘Gardect, Swam 
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Suatsacan: Hovey Rican Gnorox Stnoxe {ssoeiate, 
11906), 8 Queen Street, Cheapside, .C.; "Kemer 
ton," Rosebery Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

‘Proposers : HD. Searles. Wood, J. Dou 
Mathows, and Henry , Gordon. 











fou 


‘Troxum: Anmuva Gnonon Wanwaant [Assooiate, 1911), 
Public Works Departmont, Hong Kong. 
‘Propotere Sit Aston Wobb, RA Sidney Perks, 
and J, Douglass Mathews. 
+ mhowe oan = ualying for 
ebaTit, canada, boven the Rntaton ualitying 
‘As Assootames (5). 
(Phe candidates have pacaed the qualifying examination.) 
Bangor: Howrimny Atnan (Spacial Zeamination) 
‘Stato Buildings, East Division, P-W.M., Cairo, Bgypt 
‘snd 9 Sharia Kasr-el-Nilm, Cairo. 
‘Proposers : Proderiok Chatterton, Robert Williams, 
sand the Coun. 
Ooates: Hanon ‘Faxwiox [Special Bzamination], 47 
‘Quoon Street, Melbourne, Australia 
‘Proposers ? Tho Count 
Hurmques: Hiss Cosuas Student, 1915), Bombay, 
Tadia; ‘end 21 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 
London, 8.W.1. 
Proposers : Charles K, Vorndoll, James Ransome, 
snd Robert Atkinson, 
Hork: Ancurnasn Caxrnecs (Special Haamination), 10 
‘Howard Park Avento, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
‘Bropourt: B.S. Baker, W. B. Vernon Crompton, 
Fed. Motley. 
Barton: Thowas (Shade! 2914), HL Office of Works 5 
‘and. 179 Park Lano, ‘Tottenham, N17, 
Proposers: N, W. Harrison, Alfred W. 8. Gros, and. 
Profesor Boreaford Pit. 


Licentates and the Fellowship. 
‘The next Examination of Licentiates desiting to 
goalty for cuudidutnr as Fellows Will tke place in 
january 1918, Applications mut be sent in before 
tho end of Decomber. 
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THE PLACE OF ST. PAUL'S IN ART. 
By Professor Benzsrorp Prre [F.]. 
Inaugural Lectute at the London Central Schoo! of Arts and Crafts, 12th October, 1917. 

‘T. PAUL'S Cathedral occupies an undefined place of esteem in the thoughts not only of Londoners 
Se of children of the British Empire. It is central in their vision of the capital and, rather than 

the geographical outline of our irrogular islands, figures England both in memory and idea. No 
other form so simply or completely conjures the vision of home and silently imposes itself upon 
recollection as that of this Cathedral outline majestically crowning a vast city ; it is more potent in 
its beauty than the far-flung Union Jack, the St, George and Dragon of our gold sovereign, than the 
Westminster Palace that now backs its paper equivalent, or the handsome Britannia surveying the sea 
of our homely arid beloved pence. St. Paul's is London—at all events, in our dreams ; the landscape 
would be a nameless and shapeloss blur without it, and it is even with difficulty that the previous 
historical city is pictured that for many centuries grew around its predecessor and which possessed one 
of the loftiest and most beautiful steeples in Christendom, ‘The covers of our illustrated journals and 
‘magazines search incessantly for symbols and decoys of interest and universal appeal, but none to my 
mind have been more successful than tho old silhouette of the city erownod by the dome that for & 
generation headed the cover of the Iustrated London News, and which has now for a long time been 
unfortunately replaced, 

Other capitals and countries similarly are ideally embodied in their principal architectural 
monument. ‘Tho Great Pyramid and tho Sphinx mean Ugypt in a fuller senso than any forms of 
literary description. Modem Venice hos felt the immediate urgency of rebuilding the otherwise 
purposeless Campanile of St. Mark. Florence without its Duomo would almost couse to be beautiful, 
Rome was recentred for all subsequent history when Michael Angelo's Dome crowned &t, Peter's and 
displaced the Capitol. ‘Tho Parthenon and Acropolis aro to Athens what Ludgate Hill and its crown, 
aro to London, Sta. Sophia to Constantinople, and the Holy Temple to Jerusalem, the loss of which 
aymbolised tho dissolution of a nation with its whole economy, the ruin which is the still vital and 
central emotion of a scattered people. 

But among all these peculiarly significant monuments, each possessing an architectural history 
of extreme interest and enduring wsthetie quality, our own Cathedral of St, Paul holds a position, both 
architectural and artistic, that complotely justifies itself and to which wo can give on unhesitating 
‘and confident attontion. Tt may well have been otherwise, ‘The central church of the Protestant religion 
might have had but small claims upon the sympathy of those whose standpoint is always traditional, 
or to the largo number of worshippers with whom art ascends as incense to minglo mystery with 
religion and imagery with ideals, Howover, it is not so: the Cathedral of London, the capital 
chureb of England, stands boldly among the historic temples of Christian prayor without failuro either 
in its purpote or meaning as expressed by its architecture, ‘The Church of the Divine Wisdom, the 
first capital church of a Christian world empire, at New Romo, or Constantinople, is a building marvel 
of the first mognitude, attacking the original problem of a gigantic square auditorium roofed with 
circular dome and supported west and east by correspondent apses, primarily a triumph of geometrical 
arrangement and construction, enriched with the marble glories of the Bast and the mosaic art of the 
West, and inheriting the residual vitality of its Grocian soil and craft ; an immense undertaking, 
significant of the settlement of Christianity upon the high places of the earth, replacing the worldly 
purposes and scale of the Imperial Therme halls and vaults, such as the Panthoon, the Baths of 
Caracalla, or the cruel Colosseum at Rome, on tho greatest scale, planning and achioving for tho 
public worship of the Incamate Revealed Holy Wisdom such a building as earth had not yet possessed. 

‘Tho ensuing millennium witnessed in Western Europe the evolution of that whole-hearted art of 
chureh building, through the Dark into the growing brightness of the Middle Ages, which we misname, 
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but fail to rechristen, Gothie, ‘The cathedral builders developed a system that steadily magnified 
itself, living and growing into a full and luxurious beauty as natural as that of the Cedars of Lebanon, 
and, blossoming with an infinity of enrichment in its crafts, produced churches universally that are, not 
only typically Christian, but are perhaps the fullest expression of the whole civilisation, sentiment and 
science of a great and central era of European history. At Canterbury and Westminster at home, at 
Rheims, Amiens and Paris abroad, aro cathedral monuments that are at once solely Christian and 
artistic, poouliar and sublime, incapable of mistake in purpose and sentimental appeal. ‘The place of 
Westminster Abbey in art would have to be exemplified by reading in its poetry both tho romance and 
practical life of the movement of ecclesiastical and artistic life over the whole of North-West Europe 
during thé Middle Ages, of which it is not mainly a singular but a characteristic example, Notre Damo 
of Paris would serve almost equally well in affording illustration of the characteristics of the epoch, 
its place in art being similar, with Westminster, to that of any groat Gothic Cathedral. * These buildings 
are the fruition not of a genius, or of a generation or race, but of an age, and their place in artis typical, 
not unique. 

‘The Middle Ages wore wending to the end of their course when the great municipal Cathedral of 
Florence was projected on an enlarged scale to rival every other church in Italy. ‘To the vast vaulted 
nave an addition was proposed rivalling the area of the central dome of Sta. Sophia or of the Pantheon 
‘at Rome, supported by the nave and by apsidal wings, but the available science was insufficient to 
embody the dream of an octagonal vault over the enclosed aren, so, for a long goneration, the mortified 
Building Council had to faco the disaster and reproach of having begun a work that was more than they 
ware able to finish, ‘Here, at the dawn of the fifteenth century, the traditions of the guilds that had 
achieved tho marvels of cathedral building broke down and the individual genius of the soulptor 
Brunelleschi, of the Goldsmiths’ Guild, fortified and excited by the monuments of ruined Imporial 
Rome, completed tho construction of the huge cupola, successfully vaulting the great ootagon by 
throwing its pointed arches high above the surrounding roofs, upon a drum or base, and crowning tho 
‘apex with » suparstructure that served primary constructive purpose in compressing the mass of tho 
vault below. ‘These forms, the rising cupola vault and tho lantern erown, in themselves expedients 
of architootural science, bocame extant as new motives of artistic interest and meaning attached to the 
normal cathedral nave, and essentially though originally ecclesiastical in expression. ‘The place of the 
Duomo of Florence in artis thus significant of the supersession of the medieval tradition and method 
of building—one must hesitate to call it design in view of our modern connection of the word with 
‘unconnected originality—first by tho individual genius on whose personal quality the idea and its 
fulfiment depended, and, in the second place, by the importation of the interest of a buried historic 
opoch into living practice. ‘The architectural art of Ancient Romo, in its esthetic as well as in ity 
constructive works, was dear to Brunclleschi, and though but little detail in the Duomo is Renaissance 
in fonmn, his other works, such as the great churches of San Spirito and San Lorenzo at’ Florence, are 
benutifal examples of the employment of an entirely fresh use of Roman detail and order to building, 
‘Tho now leaming had come to art, as woll as to literature ; tho collapse of the Baste Christian Empire 
at Constantinople was imminent ; its stores of classic manuscript and its teachers were spread over 
Northern Italy ; the Greek Church had formally allied itself, after a separation of centuries, with Rome 
in the pulpit under Brunelleschi’s Dome, the sore of the Orusaders’ snck of their capital forgiven in 
the vain hope of effective succour against the lurk ; the bonds were in the melting-pot and thought 
‘and art were free, free as the vault of the Duomo from the traditions of medieval construction, and as 
fresh and startling as was its protuberant and unwonted mass above the buildings of the city, 

‘The Revival of Letters, the Renaissance in Art, the Reformation of Religion, and the Rebuilding 
of St. Boter’s at Rome (the alliteration is unavoidable without futile effort) are collectively the historical 
landmarks closing the Middle Ages and ushering in the Modern Epoch in which we found ourselves when 
the Great War began, ‘The sefence, art and religion of Italy are embodied in the fruit of the effort, a 
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century long, to accomplish the rebuilding of the Church of St. Peter. Its place in art is dominating 
and’ wellnigh all-inclusive throughout the sixteenth contury. Amidst the unholy tangles of Ttalian 
polities in the creation of the Papal States, the jeslousies and trials of tho artists and architeots, the 
undreamt-of difficulties of constructing magnificent plans based upon the actual accomplishment 
of Imperial Rome that lay both on the right and left, the original scheme of Bramante pro- 
grossed, was modified, almost abandoned, and redesigned. Michael Angelo of Florence, pro- 
eminent in that most diffioult of the arts, soulpture, triumphant in the painted embodiments of all 
human history, hope and fesr, in the Sistine ceiling, proved himself not only a mastér of architectural 
composition and achievement but also a true Florentine in his design of the great Dome. In this ho 
combines the constructively scientific form of his native Duomo with the artistic expression of 
Renaissance art, and has carried the Dome, originally in Constantinople based upon the Pantheon at 
‘Rome, an intemal motive only, and which at Florence obtruded itself forcibly upon the external aspect, 
into » new importance as the crowning significance, the most complete and synthetic expression of 
architectural dignity. ‘The Dome henceforth was # new necessity in all gromt design. Tt has found 
many purposes to serve, great and small, worthy as well as trivial, but seated upon the greatest building 
of Christendom, of the whole civilised world, ancient and modern, it eannot be overlooked or dispensed 
with as an architectural aaset pre-eminent and sufficient, Speculation may amuse itself by impotent 
suggestion whether any othr such form remains unrevealed wherewith the ingenious architect may 
attain an earthly immortality. We cannot suggest that the now iron and concrete age may yet 
sccomplish itself architecturally with permanent structures, on entirely fresh constructive principles, 
that may ere long acquire the recognition firet of their necessity to some high end and thereforo of their 
probable, possible or essential and necessary beauty. Such beauty does come to the gigantic mamrnoths 
of the shipbuilder. May it not also descend, with the endurance of time, upon the viaduct and railway 
tormini, or others among the larger instances of modem building seience and art ? 

From tho date of the completion of St. Peter's at Rome by Maderno in tho half century following 
the death of Michael Angelo to the rebuilding of St. Paul's is short stap—and we aro soon face to taco 
with our immediate subject. In Rome civio improvements on a great soalo culminating in the colon- 
naded atrium of St. Poter’s, and in France in palaoo building concentrating on the Louvte, represent 
the progress of Renaissance architecture subsequent to the Great Dome of the Vatican. ‘The new 
Cathedral of St. Pau! in London is the next historic landmark in building ort, and its designer is th 
most significant personage of this later age in Europe. 

‘The English were late in profiting'by the new light of the Renaissance that had dawned early in 
the fifteenth century upon Italy. ‘Tho French began to make good uso of it daring the ora of Francis I, 
but in spite of the enlightenment of Henry VIII. and his largo patronage of Italian artists, of whiah the 
tombs in Henry VIL.'s chapel by ‘Torregiano, the terra-cottas executed for Wolsey at Hampton Court, 
nnd the now lost palace of None-Such aro evidence, there was native objeotion to new foreign ideas 
in building that impeded progress for wellnigh a century. ‘The movement from the unconscious art 
of the medisval masons, that fulfilled itself at King’s College, Cambridge, and in the Royal Mausoleum 
at Westminster, to the eclecticism and personal quality of the Italian artists was slow and difficult, 
‘The former traditions were crushed and extinguished by the suppression of the monasteries and by the 
Reformation, ‘The onganisation thot created and maintained architecture and the orafts was destroyed, 
tho old national vitality in building ceased, having been almost wholly eoclesiastical, and neither the 
Court, as in France, nor the municipalities, as in the Low Countries, embarked upon large building 
‘undertakings to maintain and stimulate this industry. 

Ttmay be doubted if we haveyet survived the effects of the great alteration of purpose and provision 
in building that Henry VIL’s policy commenced. ‘The Elizabethan age was more than content with its 
inheritance of ecclesiastical buildings ; the foundation of colleges, more or less modest in scheme, and 
the erection of mansions by means, largely, of the transferred wealth of the monasteries, oocupiod, on 
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a relatively minor seale, the architectural spirit, which is poor in quantity and erude in intelligence, 
though highly picturesque and attractive in its semi-barbaric taste and dimly formal symmetry. ‘This 
‘age found its adventurous soul upon the sea in ships, by commercial enterprise and empire-founding 
in the New World, and meditatively, at home, became refulgent with the glory of Spenser, Sidney, . 
Shakespeare, Raleigh and Bacon. For equivalent painters, sculptors and architects in this golden 
epoch of English intellect, however, we search in vain, ‘The Elizabethan mansion-house magnified the 
modiaval manor, developed its plan with symmetrical repetition of parts, enlarged the windows to the 
uttermost, now that it was safe to look out upon the world at large, and derived from Flemish pattern- 
books pseudo-classie omaments with which doorways and mantel-pieces were trimmed up. ‘The wood- 
‘work and plastering of these buildings are rich with vulgar forms and barbario versions of the Roman 
Orders, and tho gables became fantastic after the Dutch method. ‘There is no senso of architectural 
refinement or inspiration, no fine sculpture, and very little soundly drawn omament. 'The contrast 
with Continental civil or domestic art is as sadly marked as the intelleotual brilliance of tho English is 
certain, ‘The eauso lies probably it the political situation which isolated Protestant England from 
{interoourse with Catholie France, Spain, or Italy, a eanso which operated until the Stuarts weakened. 
tho isolated force of our foreign poliey and opened up conneotions with the Continental Courts. 

‘The career of Inigo Jonos, including his visits to Italy, the employment of his artistic talents in 
the Court masques, and his admiration for tho works of Palladio, forms a significant turning point in 
tho history of Hnglish architecture, By his Italian training and wide observation a new taste was 
introduced into building ; culture and correctness of style as woll as standardised proportions were 
recognised as necessities of fino architeoture ; while his imaginative power, working from Italian ideals, 
produced tho piaaza and church at Covent Garden, tho splendid designs for the Palace at Whitehall and 
the addition of the Corinthian portioo to Old St. Paul's thnt at onco obtained great popularity. Jonos 
is really tho first of the modern architects of Hngland working by profossional study of eclectic types 
through tho art of dreughtsmanship, in which he excelled, and who obtained with certainty beauty of 
proportion and dotail from drawings and perspectives after tho manner of the Italian masters. Tho 
‘contrast betwoon his later works, thoso designed after his second visit to Ttaly at the ago of 40, in 1612, 
‘and all the other prodactions of Renaissance architeoturo in England, is that between a scholarly and 
original intellectual appreciation of artistic possibility and the blundering ignorance of well-intentioned 
bat ignorant craftsmen. 

‘Tho alterod aspoct that architecture wore in Hngland atter Inigo Jones was the first indication 
that the new learning had any boaring upon tho arts. ‘The great painters, soulptors and architeots of 
‘the Renaissance had come and gone from most of the Continental schools without the appearance of 
disciples or rivals hore. At tho last mentioned dato, 1612, Palladio had boon dead thirty-two years, and 
Giacomo dolla Porta, Michael Angelo's pupil who completed the domo of St. Poter’s, eight years. ‘The 
decadent school of painting was then represented by Guido Reni, who was 87 years of age; and. 
Bernini, the aftermath of Renaissance inspiration, was already 28. In the Low Countries, however, we 
may note that Rubens was 85 and Rembrandt a boy of 6, while Antony Vandyke was 18, the same age 
as the Spaniard Velasquez. 

France had already a great school of architects. ‘The Italian school at Amboiso had been founded 
by Charles VILL. through the importation of Fra Giocondo ; Francis I. had patronised Andrea del 
Sarto, Benvenuto Cellini and Leonardo da Vinci ; Primaticcio the modeller and Vignola the architect 
hhad both worked for him, and a native school had arisen producing Jean Gonjon the sculptor, the 
family of tho architects and draughtsmen, the Du Cerecaux, Pierro Lesoot, Philibert de L’Orme, 
and the other foundors of the great school of architectural design which retains to this day its national 
character. 

From its insular and barbaric backwaniness the genius of the travelled artist, Inigo Jones, 
awakened England, and wore it not that the storm of the Great Rebellion broke in 1640, the carrying 
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out of his full design for the Great Palace at, Whitehall would have demonstrated in an unequalled 
degree the greatness both of his talent and of its opportunity in the sympathetic hands of Charles T. 
‘Tho artistic instinet of this unfortunate and misguided monarch is evidenced in his commission to 
Rubens to paint the eeiling of the Banqueting House, and in his affection for Vandyke. To such an 
architectural schome the political conditions put an end, and the resulting exhaustion of the 
Civil War deprived both the nobility and the Church of tho means of fino building. Until the 
Restoration in 1660 nothing counts in the artistic scales but the hardening of the national character 
into a stronger independence and severity, evidenced in the freedom and clarity of the subsequent, 
architecture. ‘This is apparent by contrast with the tendency of contemporary Continental art to run 
1o omamental oxcesses and constructional violence ; the characteristic Puritan restraint. in English 
building, throughout the eighteenth century, becomes remarkable, and we may not be wrong in aseribing 
tho altered force and breadth of our later Renaissance building to the prevenient moral cause of the 
underlying Puritan movement, 

Christopher Wren was a boy at Westminster School in the early days of the Rebellion and a resident 
at Oxford until the Restoration, when we find him Savilian Profesor at Oxford ani Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College. His reputation as a scientist secured his appointment to assist Sir John 
Denham, who had sucoeeded to Inigo Jones's office as Surveyor-General of Works, and in 1661 he became 
D.U., both of Oxtord and Cambridge. Charles IT, also had both artistic and scientific instinets and 
soon promoted the repair of St. Pau!’s among other architectural proposals. 

A Commission was set up to consider the restoration or rebuilding of the Cathodral, its general 
condition inviting the latter alternative. Much interest attaches to the history of the restoration 
and repairs begun under James I. by Tnigo Jones, who, besides the west portico already referred to, had 
clothed the outer walls in a classio dress that. extended as far as the transepts. ‘The steeple had hy 
this timo beon taken down as dangerous when Wren proposed the design of a rotunda, doubtless 
connected with his early and complete knowledge of Bly Cathedral, where his uncle Matthew had been 
Bishop ; his scheme corresponded fully with that of Alan de Walsingham, who, when the central tower 
of Bly fell in the fourteenth century, cleared the erossing by ineluding a bay on each side and forming 
the great octagon into which all the side aisles of the four arms of the cross entered... Upon such a base 
formed by the removal of the central piers was projected his rotunda erowned by « well-formed dome, 
sand containing on inner domo or tholus, a scheme to which he afterwards reverted when baffled in his 
famous scheme for an ‘entirely civeular building within a hollow Greek eross plan, ‘he Commission 
diseussed and commenced repairs, weighed the economy of Wren's proposal that the piers of the tower 
might afford a scaffold for the erection of his dome, and wore advaneing towards w decision on the main 
question when the war with the Dutch in 1664 and the plague in 1666 delayed matters auficiently to 
enable Wren to make i visit to Paris whieh he hoped would extend to Italy. 

‘Wren had now practised as « scientific architect in several important Government enquiries and 
had prepared a model for the theatre at Oxford, afterwards ereeted by Archbishop Sheldon as a memorial 
gift to the university which he declined fo revisit and enjoy, and had erected his uncle's memorial 
chapel at Pembroke College, Cambridge. His position as professional adviser was now widely recog 
niged and he counsels the Master of Tvinity College, Oxford, against a closed quadrangle on sanitary 
grounds, adding that this opinion would soon have the benefit of a conference with Signor Bernini and 
Mons. Mansart, whom he would see in Paris shortly ; and in a report on his design for a new library at 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge, he remarked that “* Architects are as great pedants as critics or heralds.” 
‘That winter spent in Paris had important hearings on the future of English art. ‘The cultivated intellect 
and high scientific reputation of Dr. Christopher Wren at once seoured for hin intercourse with everyone 
that he could desire to meet. He spent days in surveying fabries and the works on the Louvre, where 
1,000 workmen were employed. Signor Bernini, who was 67, had been brought in state from Rome 
by Louis XIV, to advise on the completion of the Louvre and Wren secured a hurried inspection of 
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design. For which, he says, ‘‘ I would have given my skin, but the reserved old Italian gave me but 
a few minutes’ view ; it was five little designs on paper for which he had received as many thousand 
pistoles.” 

He records that he met Mons, Mansart—that is, Frangois, aged 67, not Jules Hardowin Mansart, 
aged 19—who after this visit designed the dome of the Invalides and completed it long before Wren 
achieved St. Paul's ; also Le Vaux, Colbert and Le Pautre. It would be interesting to review fully 
the buildings completed and in progress in that city at this early and splendid epoch in the reign of the 
Grand Monarque : among them the elliptical dome of the Institut by Le Vaux, architect to the King, 
‘8 also the Chureh of St. Sulpiee by the same architect, and the fine domed church of Val de Grace, pro: 
jected by Mansart, completed by Le Mercier, who was also the designer of the fine Church of the 
Sorbonne. He also would have seen Mansart’s graceful domestie work at the Hdtel Carnavalet and at 
Blois and Maisons and Maisons Lafitte, pure and elegant, perfect in refinement and architectural 
system, ‘The method and value of these fine scholarly works ultimately prevailed in the completion 
of the Louvre, and over the inffuenco of Bernini's reputation, whose proposal was a anammoth order and 
cornice worthy in scale of Michael Angelo. ‘There was also an abundance of illustrated architectural 
literatare in Paris, both published and upon the stocks, of which we may be certain that due account 
was taken, dealing with antique and modem buildings, as well as the current publications of the new 
State Academy of Architecture recently founded by Colbert. 

Wren was enthusiastic in his studies and visits. He says: “I have on the anvil observations on 
tho present state of architectural arts and manufactures in France,” and reflects : “ What art ean be 
more helpful or more pleasing to a philosophical traveller, an architect, and to every ingenious 
anechanician ? "a fairly completo definition of his own triple point of view. Versailles was estimated 
ccitiaally, with much the same salt and conclusions as those of a remarkable artiole in a number of 
‘The Times Literary Supplement this summer entitled “ ‘The Pompadour in Art.” He remarks on the 
influence of women on architecture in the Palace or Cabinet of Versailles “ with its mixtures of 
brick, stone, blue tile and gold like a rich livery. Crowded with little curiosities of omament. ‘The 
‘women, as they make here thé language and fashions, and meddle with politicks and philosophy, #0 
they sway also in architecture, in’ which works of fligrand and little trinkets are in great voguo ; but 
huilding ought certainly to havo the attribute of eternal, and therefore the only thing incapablo of new 
fashions.” Wren returned to London about the beginning of March 1666, therefore before the Great: 
Fira, 

‘The contrasting conditions of the two countries, the preceding visit of Inigo Jones to Italy and its 
influenoo, and that of Wren to Paris in its heyday of architectural energy, will illustrate the place of 
Mt. Pan!’s in the art history of England. ‘The absorbing interest to the student of the gestation of the 
design for the new Cathedral, in its well-known phases, is a part of our present subject, but one upon 
which time does not permit us to enter, and perhaps is of special interest only to the architectural 
paychologist. 

‘The original scheme for creating a rotunda within the Gothie Cathedral was renewed, and plans 
and estimates were ordered on 27th August 1668, ‘The fire broke out on nd September. For two 
‘ensuing years works proceeded upon the ruins with the aim of preserving the nave and west end, at a 
cost of nearly £11,000 ; easing piers and patching. ‘This costly temporising continued until 2nd July 
1668, when Bencrott, afterwards Archbishop, begged Wren for ‘a plan handsome and noble.” ‘The 
result was the famous first design. Of this it must suffice to say that it is a design of great simplicity 
und power, exhibiting high architectural genius ; great in scale, original in conception, construction 
ally and geometrically sound, complete and entirely self-lependent, possessing that subtle assurance of 
sucoess and vietory as a design which rouses the enthusiasm of the creator for his inspiration, as well 
‘as awakening the full sympathy of the beholder. We em understand Wren's undying regret for it 
anc in 4 measure comprehend the incessant mortification oceasioned by its foreed abandonment. ‘Me 
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narrow-minded opposition of the clurgy and, itis supposed, of the party of the Duke of York, seoured 
its non-approval, and a trying season of discussion and provocation of the architect's spirit ensued. 

A second design was required and prepared adhering to the accustomed arrangement, and propor 
tions of nave, transepts and choir, in which the old scheme of the rotunda was embedded. Reluictance 
to adventure, affection for time-honoured types, both in architecture and ritual, seem to have 
strengthened prejudices to the ful, so that the architect had to submit and sactifies his better judgment 
and conception to the tyranny of circumstances. Wren's designs suffored in this way more even in a 
couple of years than those of St. Peter's at Rome underwent in a centur: ‘The latter oscillated from 
Bramante’s first great scheme of a Greek cross and rotunda to San Gallo’s and other designs for a Latin 
cross plan, Michael Angelo's complete conception restored the Greck eross and framed the proportions 
of the dome accordingly. Madero simply extended the Latin cross with a narthex and embodied 
the great architect's complete (reek cross within the whole. Wren, completely driven from his frst 
position, had to start afresh and work with manifest distaste upon a system of plan that he felt'to be 
outworn and lifeless. ‘That he ultimately produced a beautiful building, subduing the elements that 
raged against his ideal and employing them to a new and fresh triumph, is a striking testimony to the 
architect's character as well as to his versatility and power of design. 

Controversy as to the plans was determined by a Royal Warrant dated 12th November 1673 
approving & second design and appointing Commissioners for its execution. ‘The drawings attached 
to the Warrant, though they may appear inchoate in composition, and, to the unsympathetic, scarcely 
worious, in fact contain the major problems in their early development : the nave and aisles, not yet 
masked by the upper storey, which Wren ultimately felt to be inevitable to secure breadth and mass ; 
the internal rotunda, protruding in elevation though necessarily very different in perspective 
diminution ; the peristyle that surmounts it, in « corresponding position to that ultimately built as to 
height, at the top of the internal dome. ‘The peristyle was ultimately erected upon » drum that 
introduces the system of sereening the ungainly elements, as in the nave. Upon the peristyle is placed 
‘a cupola completed by a lantern, Hach of the parts contains elements of design and detail with which the 
architect was experimenting; that may bo recognised in the later spires of St. Bride's and St. Mary-le~ 
‘Bow, and the first proposals for the western towors, and yet hark buck to the ancient steeple of old 
St. Paul's, ‘This Warrant design is emphatically serious and reveals the growth, amidst controversy: 
and difficulty, of tho principles, complicated and novel, that developed in the treatment of the flanking, 
‘walls and in the triple construction of the great dome and lantern. ‘That the architect contimued with 
instinctive forosight to develop his theme from this basis is evident, Want of discernment of the 
process of working through complexity to broadth of a great design would treat this intermediate 
stage as intended to flout either the Commission or the public through disappointment, spite or 
wilfulness ; but the process is direct, and directed to the end attained : judgment on the unfinished 
picture should be suspended both by adults and the wise. 

‘The architeotural treatments, external and internal, the skill both of the plan and construction, 
astonish us with their mastery and soionce, in their innate connection with known precedents and in 
their originality. ‘The artistic charms of the achieved effects of form, of light and shade, of mass and 
of dotail, must be hinted at and not deseribed: suggestions that may guide us to the building itsolf 
for illustration and enjoyment. ‘The whole Cathedral is full of architectural interests of the highest 
order, and as the work of one mindis a unique triumph of geniusand character, Our subject might now 
easily stray either into the large field of the constructive interest of the problem of the dome and its 
supports, of its relation to the medieval type of plan to which it is adapted with great skill, or into 
the lofty theme of the imaginative value of the dome internally, the wsthetic charm of tho effects of 
the vistas, and of the artistic quality of detail. Bach branch of the subject is large enough for discussion, 
and it practically treated would demand carefully weighed explanation, 

+ Vide plato (from the All Souls Cllege Cllection) in BlomGeli'n Hatory of Renaissance Architecture, Vol. I 
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‘The main topic of this discussion, the relative position of the great Protestant Cathedral in historic 
art, has been suggested, and the supremacy of Wren’s genius has necessarily appeared, both in over- 
coming surrounding limitations and difficulties and in developing a scientific and artistic work of vast 
extent and influence, St. Paul's, however, more than maintains the place in art to which the evolution 
of architecture assigns it. It is highly significant that no subsequent ecclesiastical building in Europe 
or America has created an appeal to that universal sympathy, which is the ultimate and abiding test 
of any work of art, comparable with the London Cathedral of the Restoration. Paris endeavoured this 
in the Panthéon, a building of similar architectural intention. Soufildt, the architect, conceived a 
plan with a scientifically constructed dome of great originality and beauty, For « long while failure 
threatened the whole building, due to imperfect workmanship and some miscaleulation of forces, 
iistakes from which Wren's work is wholly free, not by fortuitous chance but by foresight and true 
estimation of mechanical power. Washington and Petrograd, as well as Berlin, have attempted 
central-domed buildings of great size that wholly fail in comparison with St. Paul's, and among a large 
range of modem paper designs for proposed cathedrals no inspiration has approached that of Wren 
oven in dreams. 

‘The partial and individualistic standards of revived architectural fashions have wpplied almost: 
ridiculous criticism to the methods of Wren's achievements. Bither the external sereen walls or 
the double or triple dome construction are invoked as violating moral principles, forgetting that 
monuments are symbols that reveal creative beauty in a workuday and ‘worried world, to which the 
lovation of purpose above mere conformity to utility into poetry is a blossing and divine gift. Strip 
St. Paul's of the elements complained of by psoudo-Gothic purists and little will remain but that 
humdram steugglo with artistic sense that is reveled in the Warrant design. Wren cannot be con- 
domed for lifting architecture into nobler results of breadth, power and beauty, by the means with 
which he supported the composition of his dome and gave glory to the whole landscape of London in the 
inajestic line and grouping of the great walls that connect the sweeping eurves of the dome with the 
picturesque group of the western towers. 

‘The placo of Bt. Paul's in art, in effect, is not intermediate, between the Mediwval and Classical 
ideas of tho Renaissance, though it stands there both chronologically and as to its design—it is w 
‘unifying monument, suggestive of architectural possibility, vital and unrivalled, exhibiting both the 
exploring spirit of a gront imagination and its embodiment of the world-achievement of architeotural 
effects. Wo must not merely stan by and wonder ; it is ours to awake to tho stimulus ofits possession 
and to attempt afresh the appreciation of London’s greatest treasuro in the building that gives our 
rmysterious city an artistic radiance, and without which it would be an almost unimiginably formless 
sggregation. St. Paul's enables us among the nations to justify the English race from an almost 
leserved charge of artistic impotence and impassiveness, and it should embolden us to assert that the 
place of England in modern att, in an universal view, is that of St. Poul’s, eminent, and unchallenged. 
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THE WORK OF McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE. 
By Sranuny C. Rawsey [4,]. 


White havo from time to time wondered why no publication has appeared giving a full and 

adequate representation of their buildings. At last this long-felt defect has been remodied, 
and amongst the recent additions to the Institute Library made by the Literature Committee is a 
sumptnous work illustrating tho buildings of this distinguished trio. ‘There is something about a genuine 
partnership in art which is almost sacrosanct, and when this association of different personalities 
based on some real and fundamental condition of their diverse characters and is not merely the result of 
‘4 business convenience, it becomes an indisoretion, nay more, an impertinence, to seek to determine 
the exact contribution of the various partners. One must accept them as a complete entity ; and so, 
‘as a matter of fact, in speaking of the work of this firm, the world in general, both in the States and 
elsewhere, has unconsciously employed the names of McKim, Mead and White as it the threo designa- 
tions appertained to one and the same personality. ‘This completeness of identity grows stronger as 
‘ono tums the pages of this work running into throo volumes, Hach and every one of the hundreds of 
buildings portrayed therein bears the same imprint of genins, bears witness, as it were, to the fact that 
they originated from ono and the same brain, and it is something of a shock to realise, upon reflection, 
that this brain was in some miraculous manner the property of three men, and not that of one, It 
‘was a happy thought of the Editor to date each of these buildings and to place them in the chronological 
order of their erection. For in this way one can compare their earlier works, so full of brilliant promise, 
‘with that long succession of triumphant masterpieces, executed later, in the pride and fulness of their 
extraordinary powers. The first survey of these volumes is a unique and rare experience, one is 
dazaled and bewildered by tho vastnoss of the results achieved, tho mere mass alone is something 
stupendous ; and when in addition to this itis realised that almost without exception each separate 
building is a work of loving care, in which, despite the appearance of ease of execution, it would seem 
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Tt architeots in this country who have known something of the work of MoKim, Moad and 
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that everything had been studied and restudied down to the minutest detail, even to the meanest and 
most unimportant brick, it is almost impossible to believe that three short lives alone could have 
sufficed for such @ result. We are apt to regard the short one hundred and fifty years of the true 
Italian Renaissance, that breathless time of unexarapled artistic production, as one of those legendary 
periods of art which nothing in our moder existence can explain. But it is not an extravagant state- 
mont to say that here we have in one brief span of some thirty years a series of buildings which in 
thomselves epitomise all the beauty of the Ttalians, all the sternnest and dignity of purpose of the 
Romans, and all the exquisite finish and porfection of the Greeks, the gifts of the older civilisations 
to the most modem, through the channel of threo of her most talented sons, 

Tt has been said of Henry James that in portraying the manners of Europe he enabled America to 
realise hor historic sense, that in his reflex studies of the Old and the New Worlds he made Americans 
teol thoir relation with those more ancient civilisations which proceda and explain their own. If this 
bo truo in a measuro of Henry James, how much more is it true of McKim, Mead and White, who, 
in place of the comparatively few readers of James’ select circlo, have as audience the millions of 
citizens in all parts of the States, who, whether they wish it or no, are tho daily observers of their 
builitings, tho constant, though possibly unconscious, recipients of their message. Before the War of 
Independence what are now the United States of America were a series of States, far fewer in number 
than they are to-day, which together formed a colony of Great Britain, and, as was only natural, 
reveived their architectural and artist direotion from that country, and the Colonial architecture of 
America is our own Georgian architecture modified by the climate and the available materials of the 
Colony. After tho Declaration of Independence, although American sympathy was largely withdrawn 
from tho Mother Country, and though during the subsequent soventy or eighty years the Americans 
turned more and more to France as tho centre and chief force of European culture, the ties and senti- 
‘ment of race which eonneoted her with her English kinsmen were, however, too strong to be altogether 
disrogarded, and the work of our Grook and Gothio revivals was not without effect on the architecture 
of tho States. ‘There aro many fine buildings of a monumental charactor in all parts of America dating 
{rom the early years of the nineteonth century which show this, Greek influanoe, and,har\@win cotonial 
tradition survived in contain distriets long after the Deolaration of Independence. But gradually 
America lost her historio sense in art, and the wave of industrialinin Which swept over Europo after the 
introduction of steamboats and railways whon it reached the United States completely effaced what 
little tradition remained, . Doubtless this was « necessary though painful prélude-to the full develop- 
‘mont of the American charactor. ‘This period of erude materialism may be said to have been closed 
with the Civil War, trom out of which time of bloody strife America emerged a united nation and a world 
power. ‘The succeeding years witnessed a far closer connection botween the States and Burope ; it 
then first became the fashion for tho more fortunate of their citizens to make the European tour, much 
in the same way that our young noblemen and dilettanti in the eighteenth century completed, their 
eduoation by a sojourn in Italy, and for much the same purpose. Aiericans became conscious of their 
historical relation with tho older countries, and the necessary intellectual atmosphere was prepared for 
the advent of McKim, Mead and White. Their problem then was to give to America a new starting- 
point for artistic progression, to satisfy the demand for a fuller spiritual and artistic experience, which 
‘ould only be arrived at by linking up the present with the past, and at the same time to retain that 
essentially national character which should express the will of a free and sovereign people. It says 
much for the strength and originality of the partners that, trained in Paris as they were, their work 
boars little trace of moder French influence ; with that sense of historic truth, which was their most 
vital characteristio, they quickly recognised that it was from Italy that all that is most precious in the 
civilisation of the modern world has come, and through Italy from Greece and Rome; Franee was 
for thom the medium of approach. The earlier works of the firm wore chiefly private houses, and, 
al hough their buildings at Newport and elsewhere have a charm and freshness of conception, they are 
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comparatively unimportant, and their chief interest for us perhaps is the evidence they show of the 
influenee of Norman Shaw, The essential history of McKim, Mead and White is to be traced in a long, 
series of public buildings commencing with the Public Library in Boston and finishing with the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York, _In the oarlier part of this series the influence of the Italian Renaissance 
is plainly predominant, as witness the Herald Office, the. Madison Square Garden Buildings, the 
University Club, the Morgan Library ; but afterwards itis to Greece and Rome that we must look for 
the motifs which infiuenced their later works, as exemplified in the buildings for Columbia University, 
the Bank of Montreal, the Washington Arch, the Architootural Building at Harvard, the War College 
‘at Washington, and the great railway station at New York. But never did they lose that clarity of 
perception and completeness of visualisation which were perhaps the most precious gifts which they 
brought with them from the Quartier Latin, ‘Their work at any period is always American ; nomatter 
‘on what particular model any particular building may be based, in scale, composition and conception 
itis as truly national ag any of the oustanding works of France or Italy, and may be as truly described 
as belonging to the Renaissance as any of those of any uropean country of an earlier epoch—that is, 
to the Renaissanoo of America inaugurated by MeKim, Mead and Whi 

101s & favourite oriticism with tho dotractors of these architects to state that they only copied 
Buropoan buildings, a dictum which if superficially true is none the less essentially false. If 
Branolleschi discovered Rome and resco for the Ttalians, then no less did McKim, Mead and White 
discover Hurope for their fellow-countrymen, Does anyone, we wonder, ever mistake a building of 
Brunelloschi or Alberti for the work of the ancient Romans, or a work of Wren for that of an Italian 
or a Frenchman ? Neither then are these American buildings to be mistaken for other than what 
they are—tho manifest symbol of a people which have bocome a nation, related to but distinct from 
those peoples of the older world, with other ideals and purposes, with a life of their own to be lived and 
4 destiny of thoir own to be achieved ; and it was the happy fortune of McKim, Mead and White to 

i i {elt and at last visibly realised in brick and stone, 
When wo turn from their more important works to the consideration of those of a privat or 
rmi-private character we find even in the slightest of their essays that same air of distinction, that 
mo intense note of purpose, which is to bo found in their greater unde 
Uf they set a new standard for the publio buildings of their Gountry thy did scarcely loss for those 
of a moro private kind, A nation's domestic architecture is perhaps @ surer guide to the character of 
‘© pqoplo than their more ambitious projeots. In their homes we see them, so to speak, off their guard, 
‘whegp there is less necessity for tho maintonance of that show and dignity inseparable from their more 
publio appearance, Hither McKim, Mand and White wore singularly fortunate in their clients or they 
must have had in a remarkablo degred hat gift of leadership which often, though not invariably, 
appertaing to porsons of outstanding genius, ‘The era which immediately succeeded tho Civil War 
‘was a time of great social expansion ; money was plentiful, and there were many who desired a beautiful 
hhouso as eagerly as they coveted a famous picture.’ It was to them then that McKim, Mead and 
White, with that wonderful appreciation of values that’mever failed them, disclosed the beauties and 
possibilities of their own neglected colonial architecture. : 

In that sories of exquisite country mansions of the Southern States and in the simpler 
buildings of the New England settlements these modern Americans found models worthy of admiration 
and emulation; and, though content with no mere transcript of these earlier buildings, how well and 
faithfolly our architects interproted their clients’ wishes can be seen in the pages of this fascinating 
volume. Whetheritis a dignified town house such as No. 11, West 64th Street, or a rural retreat such as 
A. A. Pope's residence at Farmington, Conneetieut, there is evidence of the same happy facility of 
execution. Gracious and urbane, delightful in their dignified restraint, fascinating in their sense of 
ancient lineage, they sum up and express the character of the cultured American at his best. So these 
{reat Amorican architects—for time can but enhance and deepen our recognition of their suprémacy— 
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not only discovered Europe for their countrymen politically and historically, but also interpreted for 
them the beauty and the worth of their own indisputable inkeritance, and in the secomplishment of 
their two-fold mission attained undying fame for themselves and incidentally helped to place the 
laurels on the brows of many of their followers and disciples. ‘Their phenomenal suecess is only to be 
explained by the fact that they were happily related to the spirit of their age, that they understood and 
fulfilled the needs of their time ; it would seem as if the varying currents of American aspirations and 
desiros had become centralised in them and were by their genius transmuted and given form. 

‘Nor is the consideration of their works complete without some attempt to define and understand 
~ the influence that American art does and will exert on the art of this country, As the early Greek 
colonies first learnt of Greece and then in their tum became the school in which were developed those 
ideas that so greatly modified the work of European Hellas, resulting in the glory of the Acropolis, s0 
doubtless it will be in some measure the same with us. But in what direction and to what extent that 
influence will be exerted it remains for the future to determine. The one great outstanding fact in 
‘the modern world, which even the present appalling calamity in Europe but serves to emphasise, is the 
oneness of sensation, the responsiveness of the different parts to the whole, the truth that nothing ean 
be of importance to one nationality without directly or indirectly affecting all the other members of 
tho human race. America is bound to us by so many ties of blood and custom that it is impossible 
that we should remain indifforont to what she has of good and bad, and of the good, we think, 
the architectural works of McKim, Mead and White will be amongst her most cherished treasures as 
Jong as bronze and stone endure. 























THE FUNCTION OF AN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
‘The Ninth Informal Conference, held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 22nd November 1917, 
‘The President, Mr. Husny ‘T. Hane, in the Chair, 


‘Mr. SIDNEY WEBB: May Lexplain, atthe outset, gested that: 
that I make no pretonce at knowing anything what 





should be investigated. A year ago we 


ever about architecture, or about the history of 
architecture ‘The suggestions T have to make come 
from another standpoint altogether. T have, as some 
of you know, written a sketch of your Institute as a 
professional association*; but T did not write it out of 
articular interest in your profession, nor from any 
interest in its subject of architecture. My business is 
public administration, and I took up your Institute as 
‘one of a number of similar bodies to see how the pro- 
fessional associations have developed during the pre- 
sent century ; what work they have done, what have 
Deen their successes ; the points on which they, I will 
not say have failed, but have laid themselves open to 
<riticism ; and to try to discover from the past his- 
tory of the professional association what is the part it 
hhaé to play in the world ; what it can do, and what it 
‘ought not to do. I was interested in that subject 
Decause, twenty-five years ago, my wife and I spent 
six years in studying trade unionism ; and in writing 
‘our books on this subject we stated, somewhere, thst 
it was just as important that somebody should investi- 
gate the rkers’ associations ; and we sug- 
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‘took up the job for another purpose. The reason we 
tookit up was that during the past ten or twenty years. 
there has been 8 great revival and expansion of what 
I will call vocationalism in the world, especially in 
France, in this country, and in America.” Tmeas by 
‘vocationalism the feeling that the vocation, the occu- 
potion, the trade to which a man belongs, is a much 
‘more important thing than is the parish, or the city, 
or the county, or even the country, to which he 
Delongs ; and that, therefore, he ought to associate 
very much more with people of his own craft, his own 
vocation, than merely with his geographical neigh- 
bours. And, moreover, it is the feeling that the part 
which he has to play in government, in democracy, 
‘ought, to a very large extent, to be played through his 
‘Vocational organisstion. ‘That feeling for vocation 
alism has been becoming stronger and stronger during 
the century ; you see it in all sorts of forms, 

and bad alike. It would seem to lie at the back 
of the outbreak of Syndicalism in France; it lies 
at the bottom of the activities of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in the United States. You 
see it cropping up 4 great desl in French literature 
with regard to the brain-workers. We call it, for short, 
the Functional State, the ides being that the organi- 
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sation of the community ought to be based upon fune- 
‘ion, not, 8 it is almost entirely at present, upon geo- 
wphical constituencies. Tsay no more about that. 
‘Bat you will seo that, in view of this feeling in the 
‘countries of the world, the stracture and function of 
‘such professional associations as exist do become of 
‘onsilerable interest to more than their own members; 
and that is why I have ventured to lay hands on the 
history of your Institute to see what it would yield in 
the way of inspiration, or suggestion, or warning, upon 
‘the subject of professional associations. 
‘Tahall not sey anything to-day about the stages of 
ywih of your association. It is interesting that it 
sgan in 1834, after some forty years of feeble fore- 
runners of one kind and another. Thatis interesting to 
‘mo because all the professional associations began 
sinos the beginning of the nineteenth oentury ; prao- 
tically all the voluntary organisations of the brain- 
‘working professions can be included in the nineteenth 
century, Some of them are only now forming ; such 
newer professions as the Accountants and the Seere- 
aries are only now getting organised. And the yot 
nawer profeasions, like the Managers in Industry, are 
fill not yot organised. Your professional association 
began at the some timo as some others; and it began, 
ke mazy other, no a «profesional saocaton in 
the ondinary sense, but as what may be called, techni- 
cally, a “subject sociation.” ‘The business of the 
Institute when it started was not to look after archi- 
toots ; it was to promote architecture, and therefore 
it included not only architects, but other people inte 
rested in architecture. And the reason why your Ins 
tite was a0 largely composed of amateurs at the begin- 
ning ofits work was that it was a sul a 
not & professional association, Its interest was in archi- 
‘tecture, and amateurs who were interested in it not 
only had as much right in the sssociation as the pro- 
fessionals, but they contributed quite » special element: 
—an advantageous cloment, which in becoming a me 
professional association you may have lost. You, like 
‘ther professions, have dovoted a good deal of time to 
professional education ; and you, like other profes- 
ions, have devoted mich thought to the subjeot of 
professional registration. Itisastonishing how alike all 
‘these professional bodies are, just as every trade is like 
every other trade—if its own people only knew i 
they are deluded by differences in names, and each 
man thinks his own trade is peculiar. Bvery trade 
‘union is like the others, with the same veil over it ; 
and so every brain-working profession has much in 
‘common with other brain-workers’ associations. It 
in only a difforonce in technique and in nomonelstuze 
which obscures that likeness. I, standing outside, 
canoe the points of resemblance, perhaps, beta than 
points of difference. And you, like other professional 
‘associations, are gradually elaborating your special 
code of professional ethics. Some have done it to a 
greater, others toa less extent. ‘There is nothing poo 
iar in that, and I hope you will not think I am eri 
cising your association when I say there is nothing 
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‘peculiar in it—that it is strictly as a type of profes- 
sional associations that I am able to take it, 

‘What is the origin of these prof 
tions? Wo distinguish three impulees 
them, which have led the brain-working professions, 
historically, to associate themselves. ‘The first is what 
we call the creative impulse ; it is the desire to pro- 
mote the art, or the science, to develop, extend and 
advance it in all directions. ‘That is really akin to the 
artist's feeling and desire for creation, and the mem- 
bers of a profession come together and unite their 
efforts delberately to advance the technique —the 
science and the art—of their voration. This creative 
impulse lay at the root of most of the professional 
associations. 

‘At the beginning of the nineteenth century profes- 
sional association was looked very much askance at 














it was regarded almost as a conspiracy against the 
public ; and, consequently, this extremely admirable 
impulse of improving the technique of the profession 
provided an eligible starting-ground. And along with 






‘that was the fellowship impulee, the desire of every 
‘mano assooiate with hiskind. ‘As a professional man 
‘becomes conscious of himself as such, he tends to come 
into relationship with other professionals, And out of 
that has grown not only good fellowship at social meet= 
ings, but also benevolent funds and the other things 
which characterise most professions. ‘The third im- 
pulse—not quite so wholly good—is what we call the 
possessive impulse, It is the desire of each profession 
to got out of tho community as much as it, can for the 
collective service of its members. This is not alto 
other to be objected to ; each profession must stand 
up for its own, and gee to its own defence against the 
‘unconscious oppression of the mass of the community 
—theignorant oppression. But thatimpulse does have 
itsinvidiousside ; and, in one profession after another, 
it has led to various attempts at larger remuneration 
and easier conditions of service which are only human 
nature, but are, perhaps, not in the public interest. It 
is these three impulses which have given rise to your 
Institute, and to other professional association 
Tome now to the results of the professional associa~ 
tion—and I want to put this very briefly. I think 
that in your Institute, as far as I can seo, as in other 
Drain-working. professions, the result of the profes- 
sional association has been a very considerable elovs 
tion of the profession. It is intoresting to notice, in 
the history of professional associations, that in the 
early days of each one you donot find the “ swells ” of 
the profession very sympathetic with it; they do not 
see the need for any professional association. So you 
do not find the biggest people in the profession taking 
very active part in stich association, But the ranie 
and file feel the need for raising the profession in the 
public estimation. And presently they are joined by 
‘the leaders of the profession, and the profession stands 
together in seeking to take better place in the esti- 
mation of the community. I do not want to go into 
particulars, but I think there can be no doubt that the 
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architectural profession stands very much higher than 
itdid fitty ora hundred years agoin the estimate of the 
nation. And I think it owee a great desl of that to the 
ong-continued effort of tho Institute. Ido not want 
to say anything about improvement in architeoture— 
on which Iam not qualified to judge , still, one cannot 
help noticing that the efforts of the Institute over 
architectural education have, at any rate, left: their 
mark, and that the rank-and-file architect has, 
venture to say, 80 benefited that he is considerably 
better eduented than was the rank-and-file architect 
ofa hundred years ago. But my opinion upon that is 
worth nothing. I do not want to criticise the bad 
effects of the possessive impulse in your case—I do not 
know enough about it, Perhaps you will allow me to 
say one thing, as it occurs to me. I have never yet seon 
my way out of the dilemma of the architect in respect 
of his charge by a pereentage on the gross cost of the 
building. Thave no reason in any way to complain of 
architects, or to criticise architects in that respect ; 
but, logically, itis a very awkward dilemma to be put 
in, " As ono architect said to me onoo, “I have had a 
vory hard day’s work, I have been from morning to 
night wp and down a building, and the result is [have 
Jnocked at lesst £20 off my remuneration.” “You will 
understand that. Think the profession does stand in a 
somewhat illogical position, shall we say, in reference 
to the mothod of its remuneration, And T have 
nothing to suggest to you as an alternative, 

would make a criticism not on the architects, but 
gonerally on the braineworking professions, to which 
architects are probably leas exposed than others, 
though about that Ido not know. The ordinary type 
of brain-working professional is a man who works for 
what we call a fee, for a succession of clients, by him- 
self, for himself. ‘And therefore all professionals tend 
to think that they should be regarded as alike, as 
it were, ond interchangeable, And you know how 
far the doctors have gone in assuming that all d 
tors nro interchangeable. In modern times there is 
much to be done by what is ealled scientific manage- 
‘ment, what I may call “team work.” Let me give 
you.a casein point concerning dentists. We want ten 
times as many dentists to do the work of dentistry 
‘as we have got. But I do not know that we want 
‘every one of them to be an M.D. in order to specialise 
in dentistry. If you are to have enough dentists for 
the population, you may have to have four or five 
grades of dentists: one man for extracting, one for 
conservation work, one as a consultant, and so on. 
‘Doctors and dentists would be much opposed to that. 
T.do not know if we shall ever get sufficient of them to 
servo the whole community, instead of only the richer 
fraction, if we insist that each professional must be 
self-contained. If we are to got the work of the com- 
munity properly done, for the whole of the com- 
mianity, wo shall have to have, generally, more team 
workin the professions. I do not know how to apply 
‘that to architecture ; I throw it out as a suggestion. 
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‘The chief fault of a professional association is its 
‘approach to exclusiveness. As soon aait gota into the 
saddle it wants to make arrangements about entry into 
the profession, the length of servitude or apprentice- 
ship. You cannot help detecting a trail of a tendency 
to exclusiveness in nearly all professions : I will not 
say anything about architects at all. That exclusive- 
ness takes certain forms. One profession says it will 
not allow anybody in who has not been apprenticed at 
a high fee to ono of its own members, and the result is 
it makes its membership extremely profitable because 
poople are willing to pay the high fee to get into the 
profession. I think that is invidious. Architects a1 
not guilty of that, but I draw your attention to one 
articular form of exclusiveness from which it is aifl- 
cult to get away, and itis one which isinjurious. Has 
it ever ocourred to you that we have been, and are, 
drawing practically all our statesmen, our lawyers, our 
Aoctor, our ministers of religion, for that matter, our 
authors, our editors, our architects, from about ten per 
cent. of the population—namely, the ten per cont. 
‘whose parents are able to give them some sort of secon- 
{ary education in adolesoun 1 Only ten per oat. of 
the community ean give their sons secondary edues- 
tion at present, and therefore all the professions 
which make s secondary education a condition of 
entry—and it seems obvious they must exact some 
amount of educntion for entry—are necessarily ex- 
eluding from their profession potential geniuses who 
tare born in the general population, Thatis a dilemma 
which I do not think, in any one profession, can be got 
over : it oan be only got over by such an extension of 
the menns of secondary education that the whole popu- 
Intion can have it, a0 that you wil be ub to drav’ your 
potential architects and doctors from the hundred per 
cent. of the population, instead of from only ten pet 
cont. And, it seems to me, we have allowed x very 
largo amount of potential’ professional skill, if not 
genius, to go to wasto because wo have shut the door 
In the face of ninety per eent. of the population by 
this requirement of secondary education. "Thig inevit- 
able exclusiveness is rather serious, and it behoves 
every profession not to makeit worse. You mustinsist 
‘onacertain amount of education, on a certain amount 
of apprenticeship training ; but it is to be detected 
{n professions that thoyratherwant to make that train 
ing long, and they insist, on keeping up the length of 
the servitude, ismespective of whether it is neces- 
sary ornot. Forinstance, you cannot become a doctor 
in this country under five full years of academic pro- 
fessional training. Even though you may be a genius 
‘and oan scamper through the instruction in three years 
and pats the examination with flying colours, you are 
kept down to the pace of the average man. You notice 
how, necessarily, that increases the expenses of the 
young man who wants to be a doctor, and so it has an 
invidious exclusiveness. Therefore, in arranging a ouz- 
iculum and arranging the length of training—to say 
nothing of the foes—the tendency to exclusiveness has 






































32 
to be watched. The natural tendency is to keep it all 
up; and it is a very reasonable thing to want to 





advance the profession and maintain the standard of 
qualification, and all the rest of it, but it has the 
adverse effect of producing exclusiveness. 

‘A much more serious exclusiveness, really, is this. 
‘You know, every profession tends to be governed by 
the people aged fifty-cight—(Z am ffty-cight|—by the 
elders in the profession ; it is inevitable. T used to 
‘think it was @ bad arrangement ; but being fifty-eight 
anyself now, I perhaps take a different view. But the 
result is that itis governed by men who were brought 
up thirty years ago, whose technique is the technique 
of thirty yearn ago, whose knowledge of eduestion 
relates to the education of thirty years ago. T suggest 
that there is tendency in professional associations to 
ignore, honestly to ignore, the new technique, new 
‘methods, which the average elderly member is not per- 
sonally acquainted with, I do not want to talk about 
architecture, but I can eee it in other professions very 
obviously: that the elderly man in the profession 
cannot believe in the necessity or the excellence of 
whatisnew, of what was unknown when he walked the 
hospitals oF when he was apprenticed or served his 
articles. That tendency to be bounded by the eurent 
‘technique, which is generally the technique of the old 

eration, is apt, in an advancing axocation, to pro- 
Kncetndue reitanco tothe necmtng of the new tech- 
nique. Ido not know what the buildings will be made 
of in the next generation of the new England after the 
-may be that they will be built of aluminium or 


























war; 
cof basic slag, But T very much suspect that the new 
materis ther it be basic slag or aluminium, will 
bave to overcome a certain amount of prejudice before 

accepted by the rank and fle of the pro- 


fession. This tendency towards conservatism needs 
to be watched and overcome, 

‘To come now to the point which I ought to have 
begun with : Whats the proper sphore of an architeo- 
tural society 1 You will havo gathered from what 1 
hhave suid that it is founded on the creative impulse 
Tt ought to aim at promoting ite vocation. It is 
strengthened by the fellowship impulee in the way of 
social intercourse and benevolence. Itis, [fear, always 
‘subject to the possessive impulte : ite members will 
endeavour to get as much, collectively, for the voca- 
tion from the community as they can, All that they 
fre entitled to from the community is enough to main~ 
tain their services at the highest point of efficiency. 
Butin the estimate of what that is thei bias will be to 
‘got 08 much as they can, That fellowship and creative 
impulse 1 need not say much more about ; fellowship 
Teed say no mote about. The creative impulse must 
be the fundamental purpose of the professional asso- 
ciation, to promote its art, its vocation, in all sorts of 
rave A lela prt of the poteive impulse i 
its defence, defence both ot individual practitioners 
against the lay community, and of the profession as a 
‘whole against that Iny community ; it must stand up 
for the profession. It; must insist on the profession 
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aving its proper place in the world ; otherwise it will 
‘bo steam-rollered by other interests, 

‘Now I come to my three things which may be 
more new to you. ‘The association is entitled to 
claim participation in the government of the pro- 
feasion. Every profession needs to be regulated in 
all sorts of ways—conditions of entry, conditions 
of training, ethical code; it may be registration or 
what not. And the professional association is un- 
doubtedly entitled—it does not do its duty unless 
it claims to be entitled—to participate largely in the 
government of the profession, But I do not think 
that, from the standpoint of political science, the 
profession can be allowed to govern itself, ‘There T 
differ from the vague functionalism or vocationalism 
which I said was prevalent. I do not think any pro- 
fession can be allowed to govern itself. Take & case, 
It cannot, be allowed to determine the conditions of 
entry ; otherwise it makes the profession a monopoly. 
We want it to help in deciding whut ought fo. be 
the conditions of entry, but the State could not allow 
any profession to exclude any people it. chose to 
faclude, under any conditioy 1 chose, It must 
help the State to fix the conditions of entry, but 
the State cannot allow it to fix the conditions itself, 
Otherwise the teachers might say, “No one sball 
ome into the teaching profeaion except the eona 
of teachers,” or it could be made very much more 
‘onerous to enter the profession. ‘That has been done 
in other occupations in the past. Similatly about the 
training, A professional association ought to take a 
Jarge partin prescribing the conditions of training, but 
you cannot give it complete power, And that for 
several reasons. Firat of all, because the governin, 
body is apt, as T have aald, to consist of people of 
fifty-eight, and yon cannot allow older people to 
settle the conditions of entry, because they axe not 
up to date ; nor can you give it to the young, because 
you cannot trust them. ‘They might prescribe a 
‘training which they thought was in their interests, but 
which ran counter to some other profession, or was 
against the interests of the community at latge. Sup- 
posing doctors were to say that the art of doctoring 
‘was s0 wonderful and great that’ no one should be 
allowed to practise until he had been under education 
for ten years ; the result would be to limit the number 
of doctors and send up the price of doctoring. There- 
fore we could not allow doctors to make a ten-years' 
limit, nor could wo allow architects to put a similar 
limit upon the period of preparation. And likewise 
about professional ethies. An ethical code is all very 
well, but it might take on a form which is inimical to 
the ‘common weal. Some professions have est 
lished codes which ae in some respects inimical tothe 

wublic interest, But the society ought to participate 
the government of the le a 

And now I want to mention two other functions 
which are not generally thought of, and this is serious. 
Tame here, if T may say s0, to put this idea to you, 
First of all, a very large part of the publio function of 
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1 professional association seems to me to be one which 
ithas not, to any great extent, yetexercised : and that 
in it ought to claim the right and the duty of orticism, 
of everything that is dono by the Government, or, for 
‘that matter, by any public authority, in the lines ofits 
‘own profession. It ought not merely to make that 
‘criticism in an irresponsible way, but it ought to 
regard it as its duty to inform the Government of the 
day of the professional opinion upon every kind of act 
which is done by the Government, or left undone, on 
‘which the profession has a distinot opinion. One of the 
very worst elements of our present Government, of 
‘whitt wo call bureaucracy, is the seoreti venessof official 
‘administration, and the suppression by that official 
Ddureaueracy, as far as possible, of any professional eri- 
ticiam of its work. Any architects who aro in the 
Government: service are not allowed to criticiso the 
decisions or acts of their Government Departments 
from the point of view of arcbitecture, ‘There is» 
curious difference in this respect betwoen the munici- 
pal and the Central Government services, ‘The local 
government service does have a lot of professional eri- 
ticiam, The Institute of County and Municipal Rngi- 
neers, forinstance, is always full of oriticiem in its Pro- 
ceedings, its publications ; and at its meetings it has 
‘papers criticising this or that drainage scheme, or elec- 
trio light work, from a professional point of view. It 
oes not hesitate to say that a plan has such and such, 
faults. But you find nothing of that kind from the pro- 
fossionals in the Central Government ; they are not 
given an opportunity, they are not allowed, to give 
that sort of criticism of the work of tho Central 
Government Departments. Perhaps that regulation is 
necessary ; Ido not know. But if itis, it makes it all 
the more necessary that some profession criticism 
ofthe Government service shouldbe suplied by the 
professional association. And T would like to see it 
the duty of a professional association to keep constant 
supervision, and a very critical supervision, over all 
the nots of the Government, or any Government 
Department, or any public authority, falling withi 
the roalm of its profession ; and to put that critics 
publicly on record, and bring it definitely to the notice 
‘of all the Government authorities with the view tosap- 
plementing the, pechape necomary,pcrliveneat ofthe 

rureaticracy, and at any rate supplying that: criticism 
without which a bureaucracy can never really be 
healthy. T would go further, and aay that T think 
the Government, either particular departments or 
the Government’ as a whole, ought to have profes- 
sional advice and counsel in’ each vocation. And 
would have each Department arrange to havo a stand- 
ing body of professional advisers to whom I would 
give no power whatsoever. Let it express its views 
frooly and publicly on all the projects and doings of 
the Government, in a report which should be laid 
before Parliament and definitely published, and, of 
couse,inan uncensored form.  Tthinkevery Ministry 
‘ought to have an advisory professional council of the 
profession with whichits works concemed. And whilst 










































that advisory council showd have no power whatso- 
ever, it should have a free initiative to say what it, 
liked, the power of publishing its reports, when it 
thought fit to do so, in an uncensored form. 

‘My third point is this. Tt seems to me that itis the 
duty of a professional association—and this is a duty 
which, I think, no professional association, excopt one, 
hhas yet seriously undertaken at all—to bring to the 
public notice, and to agitate for, the supply of a suffi- 
ciency of its servieo to the community as a whole. 
Jets begin with the dootor, The profesional asto- 
cintions of the doctors have looked after the interests, 
as they thought, of individual doctors, and they have 
done their best to. got individaal doctors properly 
‘treated, and the profession asa whole properly treated. 
But the medical profession has not made its voice 
hoard with regard to the service which it haa to render 
to the community as a whole ; it has not clamoured for 
seeing that there was a proper professional medical 
attendance and treatment supplied to the whole com- 
munity. I hope I am not saying anything too hard, 
but practically the brainworking professions began as 
the body servants of the rich, and they have not yet 
sufficiently realised that it is their duty to have 
developed out of that to become the servants of the 
community ; they have not yet managed to!make their 
servico available for the whole of the community 
which needs their service. ‘They still serve, on the 
whole, Mammon, and Mammon alone. And, unfor- 
‘tunately, the great mass of the community still has to 
go without the services which the professions do ender 
to the rich and ought more and more to render to the 
community in ite collective capacity, 

If you askeme to apply that tonrchitecture, Tam in a 
aifficulty. Teannot help noticing that in the early days 
‘of your association—to go back to the early Victorian 
times—architecture was thought of only as a luxury 
for the rich, and, even to the end of the nineteonth cen- 
tury, that it could be said that ninety por cont, of 
buildings id not require an architect ; only those 
buildings which it was expected or desired should be 
deautiful required an architect. And that seems to 
be a totally unworthy view of architecture. Itis the 
uty of architects to claim that they shall be respon 
sible for all buildings, including town-planaing, And 
when you consider the awful buildings and the awful 
town-planning to which the great mass of England is 
still subject, the need for more architecture and better 
is snrely very obvious. It should be the aim of the 
architectural profession to claim that the service 
which it can render, the servioe of architects, should 
‘be supplied in sufficient. quantity to be available for 
all the buildings and all the town-planning of England, 
Tt is a reproach to the profession that any town 
should be badly laid out. [ do not say itis the fault 
of the profession, but J hold it up, as an ideal, that its 
‘business, as an astociation, is to demand that such 
‘arrangements shall be made as may be possible so that 
‘the service which the profession can render to the oom 
munity should be available in sufficient quantity, and 
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of suficient quality, for the benefit of every person 
in the community, and not merely as a luxury for a 
Tich class, Thatiis » very big claim to make for a pro- 
fessional association. i am asking that the profes- 
sional assoointion should not only have this work of 
elevating the profession, looking after the profession, 
regulating the profession, as much as it is allowed to 
do, but Thave said it should claim a large participa 
tion in the government of the profession, but not the 
sole governmént of the profession ; that it ought to 
make it its business to conduct @ regular, authorita 
tive, public, responsible criticism of eve that 
‘the Government does, that any public authority does, 
in tho sphere of ita profession. And, above all and 
supremely, it ought to regard it as its duty to 
claim, in season and out of season, that the services 
which the profession can render to the community 
should be available in quantity sufficient to enable 
evory person in the community to get the benefit of 
the service. 


Mn, W. B, VERNON CROMPTON [F.]: I rise 
to propose an enthusiastic vote of thanks to Mr, 
Sidney Webb for the speech which he haa given us 
this afternoon, I did not know until a moment ago 
‘thnt I was going to be asked to propose this, but I feel 
‘0 heartily on the subject mysolf, and I am sure that 
‘the various points which he has given us this afternoon 
‘avo so vital to us as an Institute, as well as to us aa 
individual members, that I do not think I am going 
too far in saying I almost consider this meting may 
bo asiarling pln for w now poly for this Insitute 
‘of very much more drastic type, of very much better 
vice than we have hithorto thought it our 
‘ko up. Thad prepared something to 
fternoon on the subjeot of the proper sphere or 
function of an architectural society, but seeing that 
Mr. Webb has to go away so soon, Ithink I had better 
withhold that, becanse itis on a slightly different line 
from that which he has taken up. He has dealt mainly 
with the intemal functions of the architectural pro- 
fession, whereas I was wishing to deal, moro specifi- 
cally, with the external functions. I think the time 
remaining will be hetter spent by asking questions, 
‘and getting a further elucidation of points whieh may 
not be quite clear. 

‘ebb was, T thought, somewhat apologetic to 
‘commence with, and led us to think that he did not 
know very much about architecture and architectural 
relations and functions; but: to any of us who have 
read—and I hope most of us have read—that| most 
remarkable article published by The New Stateeman 
‘on “Vocational Organisations,” by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, it will be evident that both Mr. and Mis. Webb 
have gone to the bottom of the whole of this question 
of professional organisations, and this vocationalism 
which is going on before our eyes 


Mr. H. H. WIGGLESWORTH [F.]: Thave much 
pleasure in seconding the motion of thanks to Mr. 
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Webb. I wish to express the great pleasure with 
which we have heard him. The public riticism which 
he suggests would be very valuable, Architects have 
great diffidence in criticising the architecture which is 
carried out by their professional brethren, and be- 
cause of the lack of that criticism a low standard of 
architecture prevails, I think an Advisory Council 
would be very valuable, because it would to some 
extent remove the personal element, 

Private practitioners generally consider that 
official architecture is not what it should be, they feel 
that the official is in a dependent position and that he 
cannot, therefore, advise from’ the proper standpoint, 
‘Mr. Webb explains tht. no architect in Government 
service is allowed to criticise the decisions or acts 
of a Government department from the point of view 
of architecture. ‘This in itself is prejudicial to the best 
results, and the art which we architects endeavour to 
promote sufers accordingly. If Mr. Webb could give 
‘us some light on how to set up this proposed Advisory 
Council, it would be very valuable to us. 


Ma, MAURICE B. ADAMS [7]; Twas much nr 
terested in reading the report which Mr. Sidney Webb 
sent me of the articles which have been referred to 
here th's afternoon, but, as I told him at the time, I 
thought he had not quite done justice to the private 
architect ” when he suggested, as I think he did some 
where, that architects in private practice had not 
extended to the “ salaried architect ” altogether the 
consideration that he deserved. This afternoon wo 
have been reminded that the salaried architects, 
particularly where employed by the State, are not, 
Allowed to express any opinions on what is being 
done by their department, and Mr. Webb urges the 
Institute to criticise auch official work, But by doing 
ely wo who are private architects thus acting 
in the Institute as a representative body must incur 
the responsibility of being further blamed at: some 
subsequent period for being unjustly critical perhaps, 
ing failed to hostow sufficient consideration 
cular to the salaried architect. 
‘fancy there has always in this Institute been con- 
siderable reluctance, and I have felt how unwise at 
times this reluctance was, though I quite sco the riske 
of being reckoned invidions on the part of such a body: 
as this Institute. Tt might be also said, So-and-So is 
a Fellow, and you are critic'sing him very unfaitl 
cause you donot know the difficulties under whie! 
he works nor how differently he would workif he had 
a free hand, Tho well-meant criticism is misunder- 
stood, and s0 not taken at its trio value. The idea is 
suggested by Mr. Sidney Webb to-day for the first 
‘time—at any rate, T have not seen it mentioned before 
—that the Works Department of the Government 
should have an Advisory Board or Committee, whose 
duty it should be, ex officio, to criticise architecturat 
projets. Uf that idee materialised the invdiousess 
have referred to would be removed. Of course it is 
ot for us to initiate suoh a proposal, however willing 
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‘we are to promote it, The Government looks very suse 
piciously on the action of any professional body seem- 
ing to assert iteelf. If Mr. Sidney Webb could tell us 
how to help to bring his scheme about, other than by 
button-holing Cabinet Ministers, and so on, it would 
expedite matters because all who are present here will 
gree that it isa most excellent idea, Te would not only 

008 for architects, but also for other professional 
Dodise, if their voice could be beard ix this gemi- 
‘official way. When we know oeréain things are going to 
bbe done officially, we got very concerned, and the 
Council consider, and ultimately a letter is sent to The 
Times, or they conclude it is better to leave it alone 
entirely, as we might otherwise give offence. And 40 
‘things slide on from time to time, things that are very 
much to be regretted, apart from the interests of indi- 
‘vidual architects as architects, because it, must be re- 
cognised that primarily this Institute, to be worthy of 
its name, should be governed by the idea of what Mr. 
‘Webb has called this afternoon the subject of our craft 
—that isto say, we are here to promote good arohiteo- 
ture, our disinterested idea being to further architeo- 
ture an an art, Tonly mention th practical difouey 
in our criticising the work of salaried architects, 
hater chey are dsellyomployed by the stat, oF 
by Municipal bodies or Boards of Education, Often 
they do most expensive work which as an tom of cst 
no one ever can find out, and this fact is not very satis- 
factory either when considered partioularly in regard 
to what architects in private practioe are expected to 
ish for the money at their . 


Mu. H, V. LANCHESTER [¥.]: I should like to 
say a few words on the three claims which Mr. Webb 
Suggentd wo should make, Tt encouraging that he 
should have put before us these three definite claims, 
decause wo have begun to nibble at them already. 
need not expatiate on the subject of our own govern 
‘ment, and on our methods with regard to training and 
ethics. It is obvious that whatever we recommend 
‘ought to be approved by the State, or criticised by 
‘the State, In rogard to our own criticism of public 
projects, we have now and then made good our 

int. In the recent case of the Charing Cross Bridge 

ill, for instance, certain provisions were introduced 
into the measure owing to the initiative of the Insti- 
tute, and there is every hope, I believe, that in the 
future that will not be overlooked by the Govern- 
ment. But on the third point, the methods by which 
the sorvices of our profession should be secured 
wherever they willbe of value T would put a propo- 
sition, and ask Mr. Webb what his views are. We 
aro quite willing, and I believe we have the stren 
in our professional societies, to offer the services and to 
do practically the bulk of the work where architects’ 
servioes are needed. But there is a very great difi- 
culty owing to the Government Departments having 
always been obsessed with the notion that they 
‘must work by means of a departmental staff. The 
same applies to local authorities. If there could be 
























some method by which those departments could 
have what is termed a panel in another profession 
from which they could draw competent men for 
special services, would it not enable the profession 
to be enlisted wherever their services are desirable, 
and get through the immense amount of work that 
is waiting for them, and extend their services to the 
whole community, instead of limiting them to the 
few, as has been done in the past? T want to suggest 
the principle of a panel because many of us are con- 
vvineed that the system of departmental offices is, 
however good the men filling the posts, inconsistent 
with the genius of architecture. ‘The departmental 
responsibilities and details, and the way the architect 
there has to do his work, are such that the architect 
in dragged away from that: freedom of outlook, that 
possibility of keeping his mind fresh and open to new 
methods—keeping young, in fact. Mr, Webb talks 
about the age of 58, hut the exercise of a profession 
such as ours keeps men of 58 st 38—s0 if there is 
possibility of reorganising whet wo may call the 
official work in such ® way as to draw on the py 
fession at large, it would be a great gain to the 
community. 


Prowesson W. R. LETHABY [F.]: I am entirely 
in accord with Mr. Sidney Webb, and it is a pleasure 
to hear him speak naan. have beard, him speak 
‘at Technical Education Boards, and he still retains his 
delightfully conciliatory way.’ There is no need for 
hhim to apologise, because he has said nothing harsh, 
‘and his address was most delightful. "The only little 
point I would put to him is this, He spoke to us 
of our duties—I think properly and rightly—and T 
suggest to him the reciprocal view, that the com- 
munity should be a little more willing to accept the 

jubli¢ recommendations of architects. They do not 
lo that : thoy have their own ways of appointing 
people to public offices, people who nre doubtless very 
valuable, from many points of view, but are not 

-ople who represent their calling. are not the 

people of their time, but boards are very jealous 
of any outside advice on these things... ‘The part of 
Mr. Webb's address which specially interested. me 
was that towards the end, where he spoke of the 
possibility of sorts of councils of wise men. We do 
need that in England, to get outside the dreary, and 
quickly becoming vicious, circle of politics: we do 
require some possibility of drawing on the experience 
and wisdom of the community. 












































Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said: Tagree with Professor Lethaby ; tl 
ommarity has been greatly to blame—it has fallen 
short, perhaps, as much as the professions. We must 
tay ahd make them both better. T do no think soy 
suggestion of supplying a sufficiency of the service 
has been quite understood. Ido not believe you will 
supply a tufficiency of architecture by any arrange: 
ment of @ panel, or anything of that sort, The 
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reason why architecture was a luxury of the rich in 
the past, and stil is, to a large extent, a luxury of the 
ich and of the public departments, is because it is, 
expensive. There isno magic way by means of which 
you can bring a service which is necessarily expensive 
within tho means of the poor, ‘There are two ways. 
One is, you might make the poor cease to be poor. 
But thet would take me too far afield to-day. The 
other way is, that you might take care that that 
which the poor eannot pay for individually, the eom- 
‘munity, fi thinks it necessary in the public interest, 
should ‘pay for. It is what we are doing about, 
‘teaching and about doctoring, about one profess 
after another. We are supplying the service of the 
profession to everybody who ne 
expense. This is how, I think, architecture can bo 
supplied for the needs of everybody who nocds it, 
‘and not merely to the rich. Tam afraid this leads in 
the dizeotioa of « departmental staf, and that leads 
into a controversy that I oannot enter into here. 
‘With regard to the question as between the salaried 
architect and the architect on the panel, the analogies 
of another profession are not vory promising about 
that panel, I'am not sure that the buildings, on the 
whole, which have been put up by the London County 
Counoil architectural stail do not compare favourably 
withthe buildings put up by the Londou millionaires, 
T think choy dor” But itis perfectly true that what 
you oall the genius of architecture may not flourish in 
Bhat proce, T aoe i: it may be tht she way to 
get the finest lower of architecture may be to leave 
itasa plaything for tho rich patron. ‘That may be the 
best way. We have had some great art in that way, 
though the rich patron in past times was very often 
the communal patron, snd the best things have 
perhaps been done by communal patronage. I would 
remind you of the cathedral at Florence, and much 
‘of the work of Greece, produced by municipal effort, 
though they did not always call it municipal. It is 
necessary to remember it was the municipalities and 
tthe public atihorities of the cities in those times whioh 
prodused architecture. Tam net looking on arhiteo- 
ture forthe moment as an art, butas aserviee. Tf the 
‘community gets it as a service, perhaps Art will look 
Alter itelf:"T do not know. Then with regard to 
‘the professional association’s criticism of the Govern- 
ment action. Take the official, the architect in a 
public department. T now you cannot rts his 
esign : it would be awkward. You meet, him in 
social intereourse, and anyhow he has done his best, 
and you do not know what the Permanent Under: 
Secretary of State said to him. But why should he 
bo treated as an artist at all? Why not oriti 
the architectural action of the Office of Works ? Ye 
aight ignore the design and criticise the architectural 
‘ction of the Office of Works, criticise its policy and 
practice, There is much more in the building than 
the design ; more in the practice and policy of the 
Government Department than the planning of the 
building, And that is where the criticism of the 
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profession might be better directed than to the par- 
tioular design that is put up. ; 

The trouble about advisory councils in the past 
from the point of view of Ministers, is that they have 
deen too touchy ; they have imagined their advice 
was going to be takon! A very wise man said, 
“Never take advice.” I have acted upon it all my 
life. He went on to say, “ Listen to advice and take 
hints.” What the advisory council might reasonably 
‘expect is that its advice should be listened to and, 
‘occasionally, hints taken. May T say, as one who 
hhas been inside a Government office for many years, 
you do not know, outside, the conditions of the 
problem : the Government office knows it from the 
inside, But that is no reason why you should not 
advise, though itis a reason why the Minister will not 
take your advice. It is his business, with his expert 
inside knowledge, to take hints from the advice you 
give him, and thus obtain from your advice invaluable 
help for what he has got in hand, But you must not 
expect to know enough to give him advice which ho 
ought to accept. Therefore be content if he listens 
to your advioe ana takes hints. ‘The most important 
thing Tsay to you is this : it would do an immense 
amount of good to the position of the professions in 
this great democracy if the professional associations 
‘would make it their primary and permanent duty to 
be alwaya considering and insisting how the service 
which their profeasion exista to render to the 
munity can be made available in sufficient: quant 
to bo onjoyed by the whole of the forty-seven millions 
of this country, instead of only five or ten per cont. 
of them, which is what the brain-working professions 
rto mainly served, And I suggest that 
the demoorsining of the service of profesion may 
bo the basis of its new development in the twentietl 
‘century not less glorious than anything that it has 
achieved in the past. 

‘Twe PRESIDENT : I am sorry Mr. Sidney Webb 
hhad to go, because one point I was yoing to put to 
him, when he suggested we should endeavour to make 
our services available to tho poorest of the com- 
munity as well as to the richest, was that it is exaotly 
what we are trying to do now about the housing 

muestion. We are pressing our views upon the 
wvernment, that we should be allowed to do our 
Dest for the poorest classes, and, fortunately, we are 
succeeding, That is being done in exactly the way 
suggested, at the public expense, because the Govern 
ment is proposing to subsidiso the bodies who are to, 
carry out this work. With regard to criticism, I 
‘think there isa tremendous lot in that. Criticism 
is, to my mind, the most valuable thing you can 
have. And not only would I like to see criticism 
passed on work done by a public authority, but a good 
deal more criticism amongst ourselves.” I do not 
think we should be thin-skinned about it. I would 
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‘always rather ha ¢ a man tell me when I have done 
something bad or something commonplace than be 
merely complimentary. I know that in the case of 
some men if you hint a word of adverse criticism they 
fare up in azms at onoe, and. take it as a personal 
insult. ‘That I think is a foolish stato of mind alto- 

her ; honest criticism ought to be much more 
indulged in than it is, 

With regard to exclusiveness, Iam afraid thet i 
our failing, and the tendenoy is towands getting even 
moreexclusive. ‘That, however, isa thing you cannot 
very well help; you want your society to be com- 
posed of competent men, and you must make it 
exclusive, at any rato to the extent of keeping out 
‘those who are incompetent or undesirable. That 
seems to be the easence of all societies : they must be 
‘exclusive. 

What occurred to me all the way through Mz, 
Webb's discourse was what a very valuable discourse 
it was, for it was on a totally different line from any- 
¢hing we have had put befor ui, the ordinary way, 
Mr, Webb has got an extraordinarily analytical mind, 
fand he has put things to us which Ido not think have 
‘ever occurred to us before : the sort of purposes for 
which we exist, and the lines on which we might, and 
It seems to me that is a most 











ought to, develop 
valuable thing. T would have liked to have heard 
‘him go on much longer. 


Prorasson LETHABY : Let us have some more. 

‘Tax PRESIDENT : I am afraid there are very few 
men who could talk to us like that. It was a very 
valuable disoonrae, and we ahall find it as interesting. 
to read as we have found it to listen to, 


Mr, W. B, Veron Crompton (7. and Mr. H. H. 
Wigglesworth [F.] have handed in the following 
notes, whioh would have beon read at the Conference 
hind time permitted. 

Notes by Mx. VERNON OROMPTON.—The funo- 
tions of an architectural society may be considered 
from two points of view—there are the internal 
functions, having to do with the control of the pro- 
fession and the relations of the various members 
to each other, the teaching of pupils and admission 
to the profession, the regulation of examinations, 
ete., with all the paraphernalia of standin 
committees, boards, ote. ‘This particularist an 
sectional point of view is that which has been most 
emphasised in the R.LB.A.; we shall fnil, however, 
to understand the reason for an architectual sooiety 
in its Inrger sense unless we attach quite as much 
importance to its external functions, to the way in 
which it is, or ought to be, linked up to life generally, 
and more’ particularly to that great industry and 
national service of which it forms a part, 

T venture here to deal with this latter point at the 
risk of covering somo of the ground which would 
naturally receive attention on June 12th next, when 
fhe question of the proposed Pasliament of Building 
‘Trades is to be considered. 





















‘My excuse for this premature outbreakis twofold— 
firstly, it is impossible to deal with the external 
functions of an architectural society without consider- 
ing and understanding the functions of the building 
industry as a whole ; secondly, unless the R.I.B.A, 
‘keeps in close touch with the changes pending in the 
organisation of the building industry, it will probably 
find itself neglected and left out in the cold instead of 


taking its place naturally in proper co-ordinated 
relation to these impending changes. 
For this puxpose it is necessary first of all to con- 





sider the nature of the organisation of and to review 
the tendencies to change in the building activity of 
this country to which an architectural society should 
form a properly articulated part. 

Like many other analogous human activities of 
Western civilisation, the industry of building com- 
menced to change its structure rapidly some hundred 
‘years ago, and from being, relatively speaking, an 
Actively Homogeneous, a single thing, it gradually 
Docame « desperate complex thing, having many un- 
co-ordinated parts which are found to be resolvable 
in most industries into the three well-recognised 
categories of Finance, Management, and Labour, bub 
in the building industry into an additional category 
represented by the architects and engineers and to & 
certain extent by tho surveyors, 

All these branches of tho great industry of build 
are casual in their relations, often reparated as regards 
‘their functions, and opposed as regards their interests, 

So far tho oxiating architectural societies a 
regarded this as a matter to bo deplored, but have 
not oonsidered it to be their duty to interfere, ‘This 
Aetached attitude is a mistake, With a view to 
making this more evident, I wish to draw attention 
to three recent publications which give a fairly clear 
indication of the trend of event. 

‘The first is “A Memorandum on Industrial. Selt- 
Government,” with special reference to the building 
industry, prepared by Mr. Maloolm Sparkes, at the 
request of the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, MP. 

his memorandum contemplates the setting up of w 
council in the building industry representing manage~ 
ment and Iabour in equal numbers, in order “to 
promote the continuous and progressive improvement 
of the industry, to realise its organic unity as a great 
national service, and to advance the well being and 
status of ite personnel, To arrange for adequate 
technical training for mombers of the industry ; the 
reform of blind-alley occupations, the ‘improvement of 
processes, design, and standards of workmanship, 
research, and apprenticeship,” and to emphasise a 
“closer association between industry and art,” etc. 

‘The second publication is a “* Memorandum on the 
Industrial Situation after the War,” prepared at the 
instanceof the Garton Woundation. Thismemorandum. 
reviews the current problems in connection with all 
industries, and arrives at conclusions strikingly 
similar to those of Mr. Sparkes. ‘The points of special 
interest to architects may be generalised as follows : 
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Supreme boards of control, with district eom- 
mittees, are proposed for each industry, in many of 
which "it be desirable to find «place on the 
Council for representatives of the applied arts, both with 
4 view ta raising the standard of design and workmanship 
and with the object of encouraging the hrenan and 
creative interest in production.” : 

The Boards, would "serve a a protection, 
established workshop and local evaft traditions against 
the deadening tendency to a mechanical uniformity. In 
addition to the promotion of internal prosperity, the 
Boards would be able to give publio utterance to the 
views and needs of each industry in relation to 
the whole national life. They would take account 
not only of economic bué of moral and cathetio 
salut,” eto. 

‘The third publication is the “Interim Report on 
Joint Standing Industrial Councils,” prepared by a 
‘sub-committee of the Reconstruction Committee, of 
which Mr. J. H. Whitley is Chairman, It was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons through the Prime 
‘Minister, and received favourable consideration, ‘This 
report followed Mr. Sparkes’s proposals with certain 
important omissions, the gist of which omissions is 
-praotioally covered by the sentonoes printed in italios 
above. 

‘After this somewhat long introduction, it 

tinent to enquire whether it is not the pressing 

metion and duty of an architectural society to insist 
‘upon the importance of the omitted items. I would 
further, and claim that the R.1,B.A., as an integral 
rauich of the buildingindustry, should have adequate 
representation on the industrial councils above men- 
tioned, in order to ensure that the architect's point 
of view should have proper consideration in any con- 
templated reorganisation of the bui try. 
hotn points of pecal importance to architect wil 
}be found to coincide closely with the points omitted 
rom Mr, Whitley's interim report to Parliament, and 
‘can be summarised as follows : 

(1) The training of pupils and apprentices and their 
condition of entry. 

(2) Tho maintenance of a high standard of design 
‘and workmanship. 

(3) The prosecution of research and experiment, 

(4) The improvement of the status and influence 
of the industry. 

As regards the frst point, the training of pupils and 
appreaions, ste, this would seem 1 imply 8 cor 

icheme of education for the building indus- 
‘tay considered as a whole—a scheme in which archi- 
‘tects, engineers, management, and labour would act: 
‘and teact the one upon the other to mutual advan- 
tage, in which case architects would probably lose 
much of their sentimental romanticism and might 
gain logio and ecientific directness—a consummation 
devoutly to be hoped. Engineers might lose much 
of their spiritual erudity and gawkiness and gain a 
truer sense of the value of appearances. Management 
might realise that national service was an ideal to be 
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striven for, rather than material gain, and labour 
might be induced to blackleg the shoddy and to 
emulate the old guildsman as regards the unimpeach- 
able quality of work, 

‘The second point as to the maintenazice of a high 
standard of design and workmanship is a corollary 
of the first, and certainly comes within the province 
of the architeots and engineers, who may properly be 
regarded as specialists in the quality of design and 
workmanship. 

For this purpose alone architects and engineers 
surely have a legitimate place upon any industrial 
council or board of control formed for the purpose of 
regulating the building industry, 

‘The third point, as to the prosecution of research 
and experiment, is also a collateral consequence of 
the int, for any broad and properly ongnnised 
aystem of education on a vocational basis would link 

¢ building industry to the universities and labora- 
tories throughout the country. 

Tt is not only lnck of funds but lack of specialised 
knowledge that has prevented architeots in the past 
from solving many of the problems for which it is 
rather the duty of the industry as a whole to find the 
solution, by providing the funds and the experts for 
practical experiments, with parallel research, more 
theoretical and purely scientific, conducted in the 
‘university or State laboratories. 

Unless architeots realise that it is a pronsing 
funotion of their society to insist upon representation 
‘upon the Industrial Council of the Building Industry 

© numerous problems of special architectural 
importance awaiting further research, such as the 
acoustios of buildings, would probably bo overlooked 
or shelved. 

‘The immediate need for further general research 
oes without saying, in view of the difficulty the 
country will continue to experience in finding substi- 
‘tutes for restricted or unobtainable materials. 

Tastly, as to the improvement of the status and 
influence of the industry : doubtless the carrying out 
of a programme based upon the threo points already 
mentioned would do much to improve the status of 
the industry; but the external aspect of the case 
must not be overlooked. 

A unified Guild of Building would have much more 
influence in guiding the country aright in their 

ial sphero and in expressing considered and 
ism of Government action—to adopt Mr, 
Sidney Webb's suggestion—than any sectional effort 
on the part of architects acting alone, 

T trust it is now evident why it has been necessary 
for me not to adhere too strictly to the subject set 
down for this afternoon's discussion, in onder to 
emphasise one point—namely, that it is primarily the 
function of an architectural society at the present 
time to assist in promoting a better organisation of the 
building industry of the country. 

‘The gradual growth from within of a guild dealing 
with the whole activity of building to which the 
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fanotions of an architectural society—i.e, the 
RLB.A—are properly articulated would do mach to 
jee us through the difficult times ahead, and would 
be undoubtedly a great factor in overcoming that 
indifference to architecture—even when it is bad—so 
characteristic of our nation at the present time. 


Notes by Mz. WIGGLESWORTH —The functions 
of an architectural society, like those of the human 
organism, should be governed by the two inseparable 
faculties, the mental and the physical 

‘The first concerns the general diffusion of axchi- 
tectural eduoation, not only amongst architeota, but 
Also amongst the people, 

The second, the physical faculty, concems the 
welfare of the architectural profession with ite corol- 
lary, the protection and preservation of architects, 

If architecture or architects are to flourish, an 
effort should be made to enlighten the 
munity and to evoke the utmost interest in 
and their work. If the conditions prevailing in 
architectural practice are unsatisfactory architecture 
will languish, men of talent will not be enlinted and 
only those of lower status will remain 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of 
Education, has been taking active steps in the new 
development: of education. In a recent interview he 
commented upon the neglect of music, and referred 
to tho great solace music would bring to industrial 
populations when overstrained. In his opinion the 
general diffusion of musical knowledge and ts 
would elevate the whole community 





















‘Mz. Fisher's remarks aro equally applicable to all 
the arts; and, when one considers the important 
position architeotuze should take in our lives, neglect 


of its study seems culpable, 

‘The Royal Academy, the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters and many of the Universities have main- 
tained a tradition of delivering public lectures on 
architectural subjects. Their example has been fol- 
lowed by other privato and public bodies who have 
found considerable support. Visits to historic build~ 
ings and to various sections of the museums under the 
‘guidance of experts and others in authority are also 
taking place, a happy evolution from the aimless 
sigh-secig of the pax 

1 systematic development of architectural know- 
Judge, to be uccestu should propery be commenced 
in the schools, and continued through the technical 
colleges as well as amongst the community. 

Hore is a vast field of operations, and who can 
direct it better than architects themselves ? 

To evoke interest in the romantic history of the 
past and in the splendid possibilities of the archi- 
tectural future is a most inspiring theme. Many 
architects could here find happy employment, and a 
volume of sympathetic appreciation would be created. 
Such an undertaking is surely an appropriate function 
ofanarchitectural society. Itwould swell tho current 
of the present stream of knowledge on the subject, 
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awaken the latent senso of besuty and elevate the 
whole standard of architectural taste. 

‘Those naturally endowed with an interest in archi- 
tecture would be most valuable recruits to this work 
‘of education, and would be helpful in disseminating 
interest. 

If the narrow limita of eligibility to honorary mem- 
bership now imposed by most of the architectural 
societies were once removed it would encourage the 
effort required to achieve our object. Honorary 
associateship and honorary fellowship once offered 
with true fratemal spizit would eonduce to closer 
union with painters, sculptors, eraftamen and others 
interested in art, and have a stimulating effect upon 
us all 

‘The present activities of the existing societios 
require extension to meot the interests of a wider 
circle, Exhibitions of architectural photograp! 
drawings, arts and crafts need not necessarily be t] 
sole prerogative of the Royal Academy, but should 
be regularly initiated by architects’ societies. 

‘The architects’ journal, too, should be enlarged to 
meet an ampler field of’ operations ; contributions 
from its lay readers would be invited and enjoyed ; 
purely professional information being reserved for 
Aistribution amongst professional members. 

Another matter claiming attention is the en- 
‘couragement of architectural interest and knowledge 
amongst those actually engaged with us in building, 
Architects have not lost contact with the eraftesmen, 
but their interest has hardly extended beyond them. 
It is surely the duty of the architect: to enter into 
‘loser community with all the tradesm« d upon 
his buildings, so that the beauty and significance por- 
in even the most trivial operation may be 
developed to the full. 

‘The professional societies have done much to 
prove architecture by rising the standard of et 
and education amongst the members, and this policy 
only requires to be extended amongst all practising 
architects to have really marked effect. Such 
union as this connotes would ereate « more congenial 
‘atmosphere for architecture, and would have a bene- 
ficial effect in establishing « common aim. Tt would 
tend to the evolution of @ canonic type, lend itself 
to greater harmony, and do much to eliminate the 
discordant element 60 visible in the architecture of 
our streets. 

‘The narrow views of some of the professional bodies 
have happily not succeeded, and suc liberal art 
‘as ours shonld surely decide to open wide the pro- 
fessional door. 

‘The precent insignia of qualification may continue 
to bo reserved for those who have possed the necessary 
tests ; but every architect, including assistants and 
students, should possess the inalienable right of inclu 
sion in the ranks of their professional brethren. 

‘The vast increase of power attained by united 
effort would be of great material benefit. Architects 
would be enabled to obtain direct parliamentary 
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representation by which their rights could be pro- 
claimed and respected—an attainment almost: im- 
possible without the weight of number. Legal 
defence, which would become a standing charge, 
would entitle every member to free advice, and it 
might reasonably be expected that the society would 
oquire an almost impregnable position and regain 
mach of the ground lost in recent years by State, civic 
‘and commercial encroachment, Benevolence now 
loft to voluntary effort hardly reachos a tithe of those 
who suffer from misfortune, Justness requires the 
provision of funds which ehould be scientifically 
sessed, collected and applied 80 as to establish & 
true relationship between those who oan and should 
nssist and those who need assistance. Many duties, 
now left to private enterprise require to be included 
within the sphere of operations of the society. Tn- 
formation now individually gleaned as to materials, 
‘methods and firms should be co-ordinated and made, 
available to all practising architect 

Close association is wanted with all professional 
societies, federations and trades unions if architects 
ae to enter as fully as possible into militant life, 

‘The Builders’ Parliament now coming into being 

i that some concordant policy may be 
nd. who are better fitted to mediate and 
advise upon disputable subjects than architecta who 

ied and experienced in. giving impartial 

decisiona om all that conoorns the building ¢ 




















CORRESPONDENCE, 
‘The Place of St, Paul's in Art [p. 17), 


To the Baitor, Joonat, RBA, — 

Stn,—Professor Beresford Pite was no doubt speak 
{ng from momory in his lecture on the Placa of St 
Poul’s in Art (Jounnat for November), and will, I 
hope, permit me to call his attention to one or two 
inaccuracies in his eloquent and sugges“ive address 

(1) Professor Pito says that in 1612 Bernini was 
already 23, and that in 1665 he was 67: but it he was 
23 in 1612 he would be 76 in 1665_and born in 1688. 
‘Asa tact he was born at Naples on 7th December, 1598 
(Brasohetti). 

(2) ‘‘Primaticcio the modeller and Vignola the 
architect had both worked for him” (Frangois T.), 
This is true in a way, but misleading in the context. 
Primsticcio went to Rome in 1537 to purchase an- 
tiques and casts of the antique. At Romo he mot 
Vignola and brought him back to France to supervise 
the ensting of tho plaster casts in bronze (Daviler).* 
But in the first place Primatiocio was a very attractive 
painter and decorator, not  soulptor or modeller or 
even an architect, pace M, Dimier ; and Vignola was 
not employed by Frangois I. as an architect at all. 
Nor, indeed, could one imagine the architect of the 
‘est and Caprarola taking any partin the architecture 

















5 Bee Come de vet, 


Cems de Parte i, 1640-0, wee Vigo 
‘is desoribed an“ Suoques Veignolies, paintte.”” bat 
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of Frangois I. Professor Pite omitted to mention 
Serlio, 

(8), Professor Pite says that Wren “ records that he 
met Mons, Mansart ; that is Frangois Mansart, aged 
67—not Jules Hardouin Mansart, aged 19—who after 
this designed the dome of the Invalides and com- 
pleted it long before Wren achieved St. Paul's,” I 
take it “ who ” is meant for Jules Hardouin Mansart, 
‘though it reads as if it were Frangois. The last pay- 
‘ment to workmen for the dome of the Tnvalides was 
made in January 1712, nearly four years after the 
death of J. H. Mansart (Comples des Batiments du Rot). 
‘The stone to the top of the lantern of St. Paul's wa 
laid in 1710. Except that St. Paul’s was begun first 
‘the buildings were going on simultaneously. 

(4) Professor Pito refers to the church of St. Sulpioe 
“by Levaux.” Le Van began the church, but did 
little more than the Easb chapel ; it was oartied on by 
Gittord, then by Oppenord, in the eightoonth century ; 
‘the nave was not finished till 1736, and the West 
front, of which one usually thinks in connection with 
St. Sulpioe, was designed by Servandoni, altered by 
Maclaurin, and continued by Chalgrin, who got as for 
‘as the North tower some 125 years after the date of 
‘Le Van's original design. 

(6), Professor Pito mentions Mansart’s work as at 
“ Maisons and Maisons Lafitte ” as if they wero dis- 

‘But the chateau of Maisons designed by 
ngort in the chateau at Maisons Lafitte, 

i ‘the completion of 
the Louvre he should have referred to this building 
and arohiteot rather than to Claude Perrault, the 
‘actual designer of tho Colonnade. 

(6) Professor Pito mentions “the fine-domed 
chnroh of Val de Grace, projected by Mansart, com- 

leted by Lemercier,” but Lemercier had nothing to 
Jo-with the design of Val de Grace. Ho superintenled 
the elevation of Mansart’s Aegiga up to the fist en~ 
tablature, and after Lemercier’s death in 1654 the 
Duilding was completed by Le Muet and Le Duo, 

(7) He refers to Wren’s aoquaintance with “ the 
current publications of the new State Academy of 
Architecture, recently founded by Colbert” ; but the 
‘Academy was not founded till 1671, and issued no 
publications of its own, though later on it approved 
‘of works submitted to it, such as Perrault’s Vitravins, 
Davilor’s “Cours d’Architecture” or Desgodets’ 
““Bdifices Antiques de Rome,” but neither the 
Academy nor any of these works existed when Wren 
visited Paris in 1665, 

‘Theso few negligenoes, if I may so call them, do not 
detract from the sounduess of the position taken up by 
Professor Pite in his very able survey, but architects 
seldom study closely the history of their own art, and. 
litera soripta manet, Mistakes once perpentated in 
print are difficult to dislodge, and lead to all sorts of 
misappreciatious. Hence this letter: to which I 
‘would add one plea for the past. Professor Pite says : 
“From its insular and barbaric awkwardness the 
genius of the travelled artist, Inigo Jones, awakened 


























‘THE PLACE OF ST, PAUL'S IN ART 


England.” Nobody has « greater admiration for 

Inigo Jones than I have, but surely a place can be 

allowed in one’s affections for Compton Wynyates ? 
Rrcwatd Browrreip [F,]. 


28th November, 1017. 
To the Riitor, Jounsat, R.LB.A.— 

‘Srz,—In the November number of the Journar. you 

‘int the inaugural lecture at the London Central 

+hool of Arts and Crafts, given by Professor Beresford 
Pite, To an intense admizer of the Cathedral, this lec- 
‘ture appeals as an exceedingly interesting and 
tribute to the genins of the great architect 
haps the Professor will not object to my making an 
addendum, engendered by the leture, 

‘Most: of us in considering St. Paul's Cathedral have 
in our minds St. Peter's at Rome, and although the 
lntter is so preponderating in size it certainly doex not 
hold its own, in general effect, with the former. In 
approaching the west front of St. Peter’s we all regret 
the want of altitude in the dome and lack of beauty 
jn ite curve ; whereas in viewing the weet front of 
St. Paul's the exquisite ourve of the dome, and ite 
correct altitude, ate thoroughly pleasing. ‘This result 
hhas boon brought about by that ingenions example of 
‘constructive skill, with resultant beauty, the conical 
wall which passes between the cupola and the dome, 
carrying, in itself, the stone lantern, weighing some 
soven hundred tons. 

‘To eum up: the dome of St. Peter's is wanting in 
altitude exterionly, and is of too great an alti 
intoriorly ; whilst interiorly the cupola of St. Pauls in 
Yithin convenient range of the eye and exterony 
‘the domo is right in altitude, and beautiful in outline, 

‘Yours faithfully, 
Wa. Woopwaro [F.)- 


Architecture and History. 
26ch November, 1917. 
To the Baitor, JOURNAL R.LB.A— 

‘Dear Sim,—Mr. Henderson's letter points to the 
importanen of co-ordinating both literary and monu- 
mental reoords. I do not, however, quite agree 
‘with him as to Gibbon’s failure in this respect, for his 
description of the foundation of Constantinople and of 
the building of Sta. Sophia may be instanced as not 
only picturesque but specific ; and Green’s survey of 
jocial and political conditions is valuable to the 
student of the building arts from its breadth. I may 
point out that the School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge specially provides for candidates 
for Ronoure or ordinary degrees combination, of 
studies in the History School with Architecture that 
is obviously of great importance to the profession — 
Yours traly, Brrssrorp Pire (F'). 

‘The University, Sheffeld : 8rd Dec, 1911. 
To the Baitor, SounNat, R.LB.A.— 

‘Srr,—May I, in a few words, support the view put 
forward by Mx. Henderson in his letter in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Jourat ? Many of us must have 
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felt that architecture is inadequately treated, when 
dealt with at all, in our historical works, and that the 
study of history is sadly incomplete when such noble 
examples of man’s efforts as the Parthenon, Sta, 
Sophia at Constantinople, the cathedrals cf the 
Middle Ages, St. Peter's ‘at Rome, and our own 
cathedral of St, Paul are overlooked. 

would suggest, however, that rather than ask the 
Profesor of History to deal with such matters, we 
should ask him to arrange for his students to attend a 
short, course of lectures given by the Professor of 
Architecture. Most of our universities now possess 
schools of architecture, and it is almost as important, 
that the history students should know something of 
our art as it is for the students of architecture to 
attend courses in other faculties. 

Here in Sheffield we have gone a step further; not 
only do students reading for honours in ancient: his- 
tory take a short course in ancient axchiteeture, but 

iso possible, in normal times, for the student 
1¢ for an ordinary arta degree to take the history 
of architectural development as one of his subjects ; 
and I hope the same facilities are given elsewhere, 

Anything that, helps to give our art its proper 
“placein the sun” isto the good, butto my mind most; 
important of all in presenting architecture to the none 
professional student is the emphasising of the fact 
that architecture is not merely a matter of other 
laces and other times, but that it is essentially a 
living art which is at our service here and now. 

W. 8. Poncuoy [4.). 


























Charing Cross Bridge, 
‘Phe Athenaum, Pald Mall 29 Now, 1017. 

othe Raitor, SounNat, R.LB.. 
Sim,—While warmly conourring in President Hare's 
woll-timed expression of regrot that we, as a nation, 
should allow our decision in matters artistic to be 
‘made upon practical grounds alone, itis impossible not 
to join iseue with his further ground of regret—vi. : 
* that a bridge of any kind should be necessary at this 
‘point of the river, as an unbroken sweep between West- 
minster and Waterloo Bridges would give one of the 
finest and most impressive views to be found in any 
capital” Now the overwhelmingpractical reasons for a 
‘bridge just here, and that the best of bridges, are s0 
cogent, that there is possibility and some danger that 
the aathotic side may be still overlooked. Our Thames 
here is no arm of the sea, dwarfing all human sealo 
whether of facade or street—but the waterway of the 
world’s capital, flung upon both his banks, and claim- 
ing her tight of beautiful as well as of easy approach. 
je need the right treatment in our civie centres, not 
ata vital point, but.a climax. Ours is 

harnessed river of communiestion. The mind naturally 
aks for bridges, and aske most where those ate needed 
most. The best pride of us river dwellers should be 
the bridges spanning from the homes to the hives. 
‘As well cut down the trees of a forest which conceal the 
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ww (according to the dweller in the Shetland Isles) az 
‘wish away the connecting threads which bind together 
‘the great chaplet of our city. ‘There seems no reason- 
able doubt that a well-schemedt low-level bridge at the 
axis of the sweep between Westminster and Waterloo 
‘would be « positive architectural gain, no hindrance 
but a main feature of beauty in the prospect whether 
seen from Westminster or Waterloo. ‘That the asthetio 
gain is reinforced in this case by the practical need 
‘seems to sender this contention unanswerable, and 
ings our dream of bridge worthy of London into 
‘the region of serious discussion even by the practical 
bed 
Would Mr, Hare secure the abolition of Behemoth 
and the much needed and desired railway station on 
‘the southern side by sending his unfortunate fellow: 
citizens. driving all round by Westminster and 
‘Waterloo! We rise as one man to vote for the direct 
bridgo, and know that we are sure to have him with 
us when we vote aspirinely at the same timo that the 
‘best ia always the most beautiful. 
W. D. Cane [P, 


‘Phe Guildhall, B.0. rd Decemd 
To the Bdilor, JouRNAL Rl.B.Ao— 

‘Dxan S1t,-~This dificult problem is not settled ; it 
i postponed; and 1 trust our Institute will ake adva 
tage of that, {uot to bring forward.» schemo (not a 
design) which oan be submitted to the public with the 
authority of the R.[B.A. Its clearly our duty to do 
80; we obtained our ist Charter becatse Architecture 
ig an Art tending grat to promot « he 
Pablio improvement and embellishment of Towns and 
Cities.” ‘Our Petition to Parliament with reference 
to St. Paul's Bridge in published in the Jourwat, of 
18th February 1911, and contains these words: “Your 
Petitionem’ Institute, as the only chartered body of 
arohitects in the United Kingdom, acoepts and claims 
‘a part of its responsibility and public duty the funo- 
tion of tendering advioe to the Government.” In 
‘that oase we did not do so, although we had an invi- 
tation to attend a Select Gommitteo of the House ot 
Commons, and we were, very rightly, severely oen- 
sured in Parliament because wo had failed to do our 
duty (see JouRNAL, 27th July 1912, page 640). Such 
‘scandal must not ocour again. 

Although we have such great privileges, yet I 
boliove Tam right in stating we have never prepared 
any scheme, but have confined ourselves to destruo- 
tive criticism, an easy art which seems to have 
become second nature to some architects ; but if we 
want to gain the respect and confidence of the public 
we must do something more, we must have  con- 
ru ry. 

Temay bo pcaded that asa rule we have:no know. 
Jedge of schemes for public improvements until it is 
too Iate for us to formulate our ideas, henoe our 
barking polioy ; but that excuse certainly cannot be 
‘used in this case; an improvement scheme at 
Charing Cross has been discussed for years, although 
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some people think because it is now spoken of as a 
“War Memorial,” itis new ! 

‘This importont matter should be taken in hand at 
once by our Art and Practice Committees, and a 
Scheme, after approval by our Council, should be 
submitted to the general body of members —Yours 
obediently, Sypvey Penxs ([F.]. 


“After the War.” 


To the Baitor, Jounsat, RL.B.A.— 
Sir, —There is good reason to expect that, for some 
considerable time after the war, building operations, 
giving opportunity to architeots, will chiefly refer to 
‘Housing snd Haucational Schemes, which will not be 
in the hands of private enterprise, but undertaken by 
the Government, or municipal or urban or raral 
district authoritien; and I write to ask what action, 
if any, our Council is taking to secure that, under 
these circumstances, the degradation of architecture 
by ofial callousneas and munisipel ignorance and 
jobbery, will not become like a drab garment shroud- 
ing our best hopes, and establishing popular s 
of uniformed taste which a hundred years of 
tions of our General Meetings will hardly lift away. 

Tn the first of tho “Informal Conferences ” at No. 9 
Conduit Street Inst winter, Mr. Lethaby drew tren- 
chant comparison between the Faculty of Medicine 
‘and the Faculty of Architecture, He showed that the 
former hes won public twspeot and power to manage 
‘tho persons and affairs for whose right statusit exists; 
‘and ho showed that the Faculty of Architecture has 
aohioved neither of these results; and ho asked 
“Why 0 

‘The members of our Council are perhaps too apt 
to suppose that they have reached the goal, rather 
‘than the starting point, of publio service. "Thore is no 
doubt that our Council hesitates, unduly, to take 
action in unpopular directions—that,is,in directions 
which involve obstructing persons, influences, inte- 
rests which, in their private capacities, it is gaucho 
‘and tactless in its members to obstruct. 1 put the 
‘matter no higher than that ; but no one will deny that 
membership of Council is « tangible professional as 
A man’s private opportunities are increased by hi 
holding ofice. Te is realised to be so by all of us. To 
be elected is felt to be a personal success: a distinguish- 
ing matkeof capacity and eminence ; and that fetng, 
assert, is not in any way associated with the dignity 
of opportunity for service in the causes we have at 
heart. We have, I think, only to examine the 
records of the treatment the Council has in the past 
‘mated out to the carefully-drawn reports and balanced 
recommendations of certain sub-committees, to under- 
stand what the policy of the Council has effectively 
deen, 

‘The special problem to which this letter is intended 
to call attention is to secure that architectural work, 
undertaken by the Government, or municipalities, 
shall be done by qualified architects. So far as 






































: CORRESPONDENCE 


Government posts are conoerned—that citadel has 
been breached, we may congratulate ourselves ; but 
‘as regards the provincial idea that to be a house- 
‘agont and the son-in-law of a chairman, is an archi 
tectum quulifation ranking tomevriere betwoan 
R.A. and F.R.LB.A,, little or nothing has been done 
to bring health into: our midst. My own humble 
opinion is that our only hope is to bring pressure to 
bear on the Local Government Board, and now is the 
time to press. A trenchant. potition sigued by 
aumben of Gounellof Architecture! Scie trough- 
‘out the country would command attention if only by 
sheer bulk, and would continue to be a stalking horse 
for continued sniping thereafter, and good reason for 
‘the fit of our Presidents who is a woman to chain 
herself to the railings in Whiteball. It ia, Lam sure, 
‘useless to approach provincial authorities, Without 
any disparagement of individuals it may be fairly 
said that jobbery is not morely a habit but a religion 
‘on district councils and kindred bodies. All mem- 
bers certainly have not this devotional enthusiasm, 
Dut the work of such councils is coloured by those 
members who have 

‘These councils have, however, an unendearing 
respect for the Local Government Board, Like a dog 
‘who knows where the whip is kept, they are uncom- 
fortably aware of the surcharge as of a devieo the 
mechanism of which they imperfectly understand, 
‘The ordinary distxiot councillor has thus a respect for 
the Local Government Board's expressions of opinion, 
for ho can be convinced either by an act of physical 
assault, or by touches at the focus point of his senti 

















ments and of reflectiveness, which is his pocket ; 
and this last ia where the Local Government Board 
catches him. 

‘And 0, ir, I write to ask what steps our Couneil 


proposes to take to establish Official and Municipal 
Architecture after the war—Yours obediently, 
H. B, Ornswent [F.). 


Architectural Association Bureau and Drawing Office, 
“Architectural Association, 35 Bedford Square, W.0.1. 
o the Bditor, JOURNAL R.L.B.A.— 

Dean Srm,—Some time ago you were good enough 
to give publicity in your colunins to the Association's 
scheme for assisting members of the architectural 
profession on their discharge from the Army. One 
of the proposals outlined was the establishment of 
Drewing Ofc, in which men upon their dacharge 
‘would find employment, until such time as they could 
obtain permanent work, and in which an opportunity 
would be afforded those not physically fit to take up 
employment elsewhere of working under circum 
‘stanoes specially arranged to meet their requirements. 

‘Tam now writing to inform you that the Drawing 
Office is established, and, whilst fully aware that work 
in the architectural profession is scarce at the present 
time, I should be very grateful to any architect who 
could send work to the Office to be done. Any type 
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of drawing can be undertaken, and assistants can be 
sent out to architects’ offices for temporary work. I 
am sure the Office will commend itself to the Profes- 
sion, and its existence has only to be known to ensure 
its receiving sufficient support to make it a success. 

I would also draw attention to the fact that the 
Architectural Association Bureau is most anxious to 
help any member of the Profession, being discharged 
from the Army, in matters connected with his return 
to civil life, and that special arrangements are being 
made in the Schools to retrain and assist those whose 
tilitary service has rendered this necessary. Through 
the Bureau, many discharged soldiers have been 
helped in various ways, and it is hoped that others 
requiting assistance will not hesitate to make their 
needs known. — Yours faithfully, 

¥.R, Yernury, Secretary. 


‘The Education of the Architect. 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpoot : 


‘T November, 1917. 
To the Baitor, Sounxat, R.LB.A.— 
Dear 8m,—In the October 


sue of the Journat, 
under the title The Education of the Architect,” you 
publi 











comments by Mr. Walter Millard on the policy 
of the Board of Architectural Education in regard. to 
the Schools of Architecture, Mr. Millard’s notes 
conclude with an invitation to those engaged in the 
teuching of architecture to put forward their views on 
the subject. 

venture therefore to draw the attention of the 
‘Board of Architectural Raucation to certain aspects of 
ite constitution and of the constitution and working of 
ite Testimonies of Study Committee. In so doing, T 
do not intend to taiso the whole question of the policy 
of centralisation adopted by the Hoyal Institute, with 
in the limits of its concern with educational matters. 
My immediate purpose rather in to focus attention 
‘upon defective points in that policy and to suggest 
remedies for the consideration of the Board : 

1. ‘The basis upon which the Board of Architectu- 
ral Education is constituted is not designed to ensure 
under all conditions an adequate or effective repre- 
sentation of those whose profession is the tesching of 
architecture. Its composition is settled by the votes 
of the Council; and the Council itself is elected by 
professional suffrage on general and not on purely 
‘educational jasues. All the members of the 
ultimately so chosen may be presumed to beinterested 
in architectural education, But. the absolute and 
relative number, by vocation wholly engaged therein, 
in determined through a system of election conceived 
without direct reference to actual requirements. ‘The 
scholastic: members of the Board, whether elected. or 
co-opted, occupy their position in virtue of an in- 
definite instead of a definite principle of representa- 

















tion, 
2. The Testimonies of Study Committee exercises 
powers of the first importance in the examinational 
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administrative of the Royal Institute. By its deci- 
sions it controls the admission of candidates to the 
Final Exanaination. Yet as a Sub-Committee of the 
Board it proceeds from a body whose constitution is 
‘open to the criticism already made, ‘This Committee 
—Thave been unable to discover a recon’ of its per- 
‘tonnel—is called upon to decide an expert question 
‘affecting students in all Schools of Architecture 
throughout the country. It does so unassisted by 
the guidance of representatives of the school stafis 
generally. Its conclusions are formed from external 
evidence, the value of which it can, in many cases, 
hhave no accurate means of knowing. 

3. In whatever manner the decisions of the Com- 
mitiee may be reached, the method hy which they are 
announced is of no assistance to candidates or to 
‘those responsible for their instruction. No explana- 
tions are given when a design is rejected ; the student 
in eft without the help of a rensoned eritique of his 
‘work ; he does not know whether his design has been 
‘thrown out on the ground of some infringement of the 
conditions or beoanse of defects of composition or 
character, detail or style, constriction or technique, 
instructor in any better position, In auch 
oth are equally ignorant of the motives and 
requirements of an unropresentative authority. 

(I may illustrate this latter point by reference to 
tthe experience of the Liverpool School, of whieh I am 
‘at prosent in charge. For the past’ three or four 
years, and recently to an inoreasing extent, designs 
hich seemed wenk, not only to the Staff but to the 
students themselves, have, when submitted as esti- 
monies of Study, been passed by the Committes ; 
whilat, work in our opinion of higher quality—and 
sometimes adhering more strictly to the prescribed 
‘conditions—has heen consistently rejected. ‘These 
reaults inevitably produce a discouraging and eynical 
‘effect upon the students and are inexplicable to the 
Btafl,) 

4. ‘The conditions published for the Testimonies of 
Study frequently suffer from imperfect. definitic 
When it ia desired to delimit a problem in specific 
ms, the clear statement of the terms should, I take 
it, be achieved. The second alternative in Subject 
XXXIV. provides an example of what too often 
obtains: “A Linendraper’s Shop and Showrooms 
cover four Storeys above pavement... .”” Tt, will bo 
observed that the phrase ocer four storeys ” ean be 
read inseveral senses. It may mean that the acoom- 
‘modation is to exceed four storeys in height; or that 
it is to extend throughout four storeys ; or that it is 
to be distributed on the fourth storey level. A survey 
of previous examples will show that this instance is, 
not unique. 

T would suggest that the above defects may be 
remedied by the adoption of the following proposals : 

(a) The Board of Architectural Bducation to in- 
clude a representative of the Staff of every Univer- 
sity and other recognised School of Architecture, 

(@) These representatives, 
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(j) to constitute at least half the Board ; 

(ii) to have full voting powers and not simply 
be attached in an impotent, advisory capacity. 

(©) The School Representatives on the Board, in 
view of their qualifications : 

i) to be ex officio members of the Testimonies 
of Study Committee ; 

(ii) to form three-quarters of the total member- 
ship of the Committee—in conformity with the ten~ 

ney obtaining in all Universities to establish o 
ratio of three to one in the proportion of Internal 
to External Examiners ; 

(ii) to have full voting powers ; 

(iv) to be responsible, with the non-scholastic 
members, for the selection of subjects and for their 
statement in tems ; 

(jv) to be permitted to report to their respective 
schools the reasons for the decisions of the Com- 
mittee in regard to the designs submitted. 

(@) The personnel of the Testimonies of Study Com- 
mittee to be published in the saine manner as that of 
the Board of Architectural Education, 

(€) Areasoned critique to be furnished to the author 
af very rejected design who ix not working of & 
school. 








In putting forward the above suggstions I would 
plead that they aze neither impracticable nor extrava- 
‘ha principle undesiying them are accepted 
fas axiomatic by educationalists and are given full 
effect in the modern Universities. Without the 
prope zoprventation of instructors having a dre 
jowledge of the candidates’ work and abilities, an 
informed examination is impossible. By granting to 
tho teaching profession a legitimate share of control 
in its own sphere, this defect ie remedied. Educa 
tional efficiency is increased, whilst under'the con- 
Gitions proposed there are safeguards against the 
establishment of purely theoretic or doctrinaire 
me. 
"Bhould it bo 




















bjeoted that the suggested refoma 
isadvantage candidates unable to 
ichool of Architecture, it may be answered 
that the provision of scholarships and granta affords 
the right method of meeting such cases. ‘To per- 
petuate an obsolete system in the interests of a type 
Of student that should be directed to. the Schools 
in illogical. Moreover, the proposal to furnish self- 
‘educated candidates with a criticism of thefr un- 
successful work would at least be some mitigation of 
their present position. As things are, in the event 
of failure, they remain entirely without guidance. 
‘trust that it is not necessary for me to state that 
these remarks have not been inspired by any per- 
sonal motive. They have been prompted solely by 
the conviction that the cause of Architectural Eduot- 
tion will be effectively advanced only when its repre~ 
sentatives receive consistent recognition, when 
settled and equitable conditions of collaboration are 
assured to them, and when they are granted powers 
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COUNTRY COTTAGES 


commensurate with thefr functions and with their 
responsibilities Yours, ete, 
‘Taowen B. Buppzy [4.]. 


P.8.—It is perhaps advisable to ada that my con- 
structive proposels are not intended to secure the 
permanence of the present system and that the 
form of certain of them hae been influenced by motives, 
of temporary expediency, 

‘The criticisms directed against the practice of cen 
‘raliged external examination, in the ease of Tes 
monies of Study, oan, of course, be applied to the 
‘practice of the Institute in regord to every other sub- 
ject in which it assumes the onus of conducting tests 
‘and granting qualifications, 

















COUNTRY COTTAGES, 
(From he Times] 

‘There is one central art of real vital importance to 
us, and that is the art of building, for it creates for 
us world in which we live. It matters relatively 
little what piotures are in the National Gallery so long 
‘as our real national gallery of field and hedgerow is 
adequately adomed. "Yet by some curious perversity 
‘of the moder mind the immonne im of building 
is not recognised, It is 90 palpably obvious that i¢ seems 
to enoapo our attention, And vo itis gonerally lft to tho 
jorry-builder, Its glory is a thing of the past, and it has 
‘ow beoome tho Cinderella of the arte. ‘The outstanding 
fact about the building artis its reality, Pictures are but 
ddroamn about realty, but a building is tho dream come 
‘truo—translated into the world of solid fact and part of 
the very substance of our daily lives. 

‘ho building art, properly wndermtood, concern itelf 
rainly with the elomonte. of stracture, with walls, and 

fy, and beams. Te nxpeeaen ital! normally Tn simple 

it in opabio of achieving brant with common 
riatoriale arranged in simple wayns Te tolle te wtory with 
Ou embellished. rhetanie Te nay break into” more 
tlaborate forma when the occasion demands it, and then 
{he flower is beautiful because tho plant it healthy and 
Aceply rooted in th soll,” Te is abmurd of ua now to make 
carlton copie of these fowors of old building and I 
‘them aohitcture, We must Tessa to grow tho plant 
fire Unloss wo oan builds cottago. we. can't build © 
pelnce, For building is the most real kind of 
Eottage building i the most real Kind of building. ‘Bul 
ings the moder world are usualy classified according 
torcort, Expensive and slaborate’ ones may’ be cote 
sidered important, but the cottage is a cheaper and, there: 
fore, an iaferior axils. And yet tho cottage, whon well 
cencelved and constructed, may often put to ahame the 
Itsger buildings, When ‘builtin. sooardanco. with old 
ttadition i cen to lnk inet closely with the bores of 
ther animals. It Sa the lair of the genur homo. Tt has 
the peculiar appeal ‘whieh Hien in all/anolent and slmplo 
thing ant tnt of stark reali. wih non i 
things directly devised for tee. And a0 ¢ sharee with all 
‘the anciont implements of buabandry & pactliar dignity 
of te own derived from long desoont. 

Whon we thinkof art then ft ws forget South Kansington 
SRE IAT ot bing oz mala ara cairn We 

‘then begin to get the Hight porspective in our outloo 
{nd take the'tiat lop towetds bulding in the right way 
‘gain. ‘Then, if our srohitect will condeacend to study 
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the old cottages in our ancient villages, they will find more 
to be Jearnt from them for our present needs than from all 
the temples of Groece and Rome. Not only will they find 
sensible ond practical methods of construction and plan- 
‘ning, but e technique utterly unlike our modern mechanics] 


“Boein the artof building technique of vital importance, 
and the craftaman must hot want his time and spol Mis 
Wook hy tring fo nao ok ani bore done by a 
‘machine. Building ean never bos one-man art, andi 
‘ppeal ia the cumtlative mault of every ite act of th 
trorkamen engeged on it To build good cottages no greet 
“iuoutin i ateded especialy of the book leseing Lind, 
to genius, or intalecy or grent knowledge,  Koovwled 
pede spt chay etyeth “ion in terms 
ruling may be taken io imply that the one thing needful 
in tat Kind of absorbed and affectionate Interest in work 
‘which the palater give ths petaro, the aportamat co his 
folfor his gun, but which no modera builder gives to the 
ork of his hands, "Te is well that cottages should be 
Ioderataly cheap egause wholewome restritions of cost 
[revont us trying to daguivo out poverty of 
Expense. Bue artis not a sort of extra luxury, 
Artie cottage is not an ornamented cottage,” Nor ia 
thee any need to tay to dacover tomo now method or 
mater a building,” ho old and spl way are gd 
tnough at Teast to" begin with. he one thing needful 
Anon to role to ryt give up dag the world 
with uiling and to learn from th old buldors how to 
Towutty 1 tintend a they did. Let thove who do not 
‘oallo the qualities of old cottages take tach & book wa 
His finglam’s Happy England Therein wi be found 
{aithfa ploture of ofd eottagen in one aml! iatsiet only 

"Ther, Wash, not many years 8go, 

















ich ttage had Ra own pastiolar charm and eich helped 
{otdoen sad, indscd, almost to oxpiun tn natural r= 
Toundiogns ‘Bhat fo tho art'wo have lost” That inthe 
England we ar destroying 


ie olor er ay of bldg, he Bt tp 
think of cottage building a a or tho expen: 
Non of ers ideals ad wot merely 


the 
‘who attempts 
sm under the cloak of m practical 
eficeney which he dock not portent. 

Melony whioh he d 


‘Mr, Halsey Ricardo [F:), in a letter to The Times, 
remaria that anyone stding the anile reprinted 
above would gather the impression that, architects 
consider it benoath their dignity to design cottages, 

‘Thin (says Mr. Ricardo) is ono of tho sovoral attitudes 
ignorantly attributed to. the profession. ‘The architect 

foes not tonalder it below his dignity to design w cottage, 

bt considers it a great. minprision of his qualition and 
hin rervicos, when they are unsought for, when 8 scheme 
of cottage ‘building it on foot. Nor will an nrcbitect 
amit tn to bal gop congas no. gre education 
fn needed, or great knowledge.” ‘That uch a view hes 
currency is w public misfortune, and it is the parent of 
the widely spread, Ignorantly built gottago that eo fre- 
quently diaigueee ‘the locality in. which it stands.” The 
Noid Sottage”” embodice soime onturies of ‘traditional 
building lore, not now easly to be found in the modern 
builders yard. 


The Times also prints a letter from Mr, Robert 
W. 8. Weir, who, referring to the suggostion in the 
same article that inspiration for suitable models 
might be obtained from a study of the beautiful old 
cottages which still survive, says — 

‘he tradition thuterented hom, howovtr, is dead, and 
in any cate these typen, with thelz very low rooms ani 
tnall'windows, rv entialy tmeatisfectory hon Tooked 


ln and not merel 
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‘upon from the modern standpoint of health and comfort. 
Thave recently hed to examine ovor a hundred such eot- 
tages ina rurel ares, and I have found that internally 
they aiually lack the requirements thet aro essential to 
moder needs, Thoy are, in most cages, damp, low, dark, 
fand tnwholesome, and thoir health records’ are almost 
Invariably bed, ‘When opidemios of ecarlot fover or 
diphtheria brosie out the Worst oases axe generally to be 
Yound in these picturesque old cottages. 

"The axt of reasonable building ia not quite so dond as 
ths writer of the article scems to indicate. Much thought 
hhas been given of reoent yours to this cottage problem 
‘tong, and it Ie still reoogalsed by many that bulding is 
the “one central att of real vital importance to us.” The 
Imatter is eesentially & practioal ono and oottages oan and 
‘wil be orvoted in an honest and steaightforward manner, 











[Dee, 1917 


‘nd will form pleasant features in the Iandsoape just as the 
‘ld ones do. In the now cottago-bullding ers about to 
‘commence we ought to concern oursolves principally with 
the ‘necessity for simply designed and ‘arranged, dry, 
healthy homes. There must have rooms of roaionable 
flee and height, with good windows to lot in plenty of 
froth air and sunlight, and, amongst other things, wll. 
ventilated food eupbourds and an ample supply of good 
water, Conficting by-lawa might well bo sorepped and 
fot of simple ions Framed, applicable to the whole 
‘country and based on the essentials for health. "Cottages 
treated under ruch conditions and without undue zuxtro- 








one as to materials and construction, but contralled by 
{hore ‘who bave fiatchand: knowledge of varal require 
ment, should not mak for the ington bub rather 
{Hd to th amenities of the countrys 














8 Coxpurr Saux, LoxDON, W., 16th December, 1917. 


CHRONICLE, 
‘The R.LLB.A. Record of Honom 
Fallen in the War. 
Asruom, Oy is Geass Less Post. Office 
ifs, fl[ Agspoiate, 1910 ; partner of 
Mr. Robt, Atkinson [F.}- Killed in action. 

Gascovwe, Captain Cuansins, Sherwood Foresters 
[Owen Jones Student, 1906}. Diod of wounds ag 
prisoner of war in Germany. 

Marturews, Onptuin Joux Brzpt,3.C., North Stafis 
Regt, aitached to. Leiestr Reg, (Stuen). 
Killed in action, 

Fruaxen, Sorg. Atta Line, Artiste’ Rifles (Stu- 
dent, 1911}, Killed in action in France on 90th 
October. 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell [F] writes: “At the outbreak: 
‘of war Freaker was in oump and wont to Fraacein the easly 
days Ho did valuublo work as Tustruotor in the 0.7.6. 
txtablishod atSt, Omer. “Ho was offered» conimaission, but 
‘with characteristic modesty elected to remaln inthe ranks, 
‘hecho felt ho was daing more useful work. Freaker ot: 
{ared my office in 1009 ass pupil aud remained aa auastant 
He pousevod « delightful pertonslty, loved his work and 
showed promiso of « brilitnt career." Hil deuth i » ver 
1 Toes to those who hnd the good foriune to know hin 

Military Honours. 

Grsnoxs, Lieut. Joun Hanoun, R.P.A., Associate, 
Pugin Student 1903, Awarded the Military Cross 
“for gallantry in the field.”” Lieut. Gibbons i 
‘the son and partner of Mr. John Gibbons (F], of 
Manchester. 





ifboth List. 














Mavtx, Captain Hanny P, G, H.A.0., Fellow, was 
specially mentioned in Sir D, Haig’s dispatch of 
Tth November for distinguished and gallant 
services and devotion to duty. 


Members’ Sons Fallen, 

‘Wars, 2od Liout. Ewanr Livuny, B.A., Wollington 
(NZ) Infantry. Killed in action in Gallipoli, 
August, 1915.” “Aged thirty-one, 

Wars, Lieut. Rona Granax, B.A., Royal Sussex 
‘Regiment. Killed in sotionin France, Ath March, 
1916. Aged twenty-five. 

‘Tho forogoing, both of them in tho soholastic profeasion 
tat th Wat wae the sos of dethor Wella of 











Promotions, 
‘The following promotions havo been gazetted — 


Handing: 0. A. [4,}, Lieuty BN.V.R. 
Ohad 


Sule WW. (cient ta Line 


Barrow : J. W.(4s} Baal Surrey Regt, Lieut, RAB, 


Housing of the Working Classes in England and 
in thos Cottage Compedtionss 

Tn the last issue of the Jourwat brief particulars 
wore given of the scheme for procuring designs for 
cotta suitable for the industrial classes in England 
and Wales, a series of competitions having been 
instituted throughout the country under the charge 
of the R.I.B.A, and its Allied Societies. Tt remains 
to complete the description by showing how the 
country has been divided up for the purpose of the 
competition. As already stated, thore are six areas, 
and tho competition in each is ‘under the charge of 
the Allied Societics located therein [see page 11]. 

1, The Nortern Area comprises the counties of Noxth- 
umbesland, Cumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
‘nd”"Linecinshine, Particulars of the. competition for 
{his aren are to be obtained from Mi. HL. Hicks, Hon 
Becwtary, Norther Architectural Assooistion, 6, Higham 
Place, Newoustle-on-Tyne 

TL, Phe Manchester and Liverpoot Area comprises West- 
orland, Lsnoashire, Gheshire, Fintahie, Denbighshire, 
Carnarvonshire, Anglesea,  Movionothabi‘e and. Mout: 
goreryenie Paco fe had fom Mr, Tnus 

rayon, Hon. Ssoretary, Manchester Society of Arohiects, 
16, St Mary's Parsonage, Manchester. 





























COTTAGE COMPETITIONS 


IIL. Phe Midland Area, comprising Warwickshire, Stal- 
fordshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Not- 
Linghamehirc, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, end Rutlandshire. Partioulars to bo 
had from Mr. Alfred Hale, Hon. Secretary, Birmingham 
‘Architectural Associntion, 18, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 
IV, The South Wales Area, comprising Glamorganshire, 
Brooknockshire, Radnorshire, Cantiganshize, Bombroke: 
shire, Carmarthenshire, and Monmouthshire,’ Partioula 
to bs had from Mr. 0. H. Kempthorne, Hon, Secrstary, 
South Wales Institute of Arohiteots, Albert Ghambers 

‘High Street, Cardiff, 
‘The South- West Area, comprsin 











Devonshise, Gom- 
srl, lampahie and Tale of Wight, lowcsnteabine, WH 
iss, Sombresisire and Dormatie,‘Sereuian’ to be 
iat from Mr Allan J. ino, Hon, Scoretary, Devon and 
Enstor Archlicotaral Sosoty, 6, Bedford Oita, Ueoter, 
‘she Home Counies tre, somprising Neral, Bit- 
folk, Gombsidge, Huntingdon, Middiona, Beary Heron 
‘hiss, Boufonihie, Ontordatire, BueKghamalie Berk: 
‘hee! Sorey, Suse, and Kent.” Dartigaary to be hd 
Irom’ the Gebietary RCIA. 9, Gonauie Street Lontons 
Irie onan he garantie Ae ot 
the Tas true p. 1}, apply toll the sree tae ony 
Mosiation being that. the digas ‘must’ be’ aittle foe 
Nephi counties iui each 
pplementaty Particulars (sppended Below} ombodyin 
Replies to Questions have now been Innued, and copies 
day. bo obtained from the TeLD-Ay or fron the Ho 
Setotaron of the Alied octet mentioned ubove. 

















Cottage Competitions: Supplementary Particulars in 
Hae pokes ta Questia by Carpet 
{See Conditions, Jounsa. for November, p11.) 

1, Tho lor arcana apply to all clans, and are to bo 
nati gree soar of algrohstlony, the hoor of ving room 
‘ould hove an are of nob les than 190 feet. 

2: The heighte of stoweys may be from fot 6 inches to 
sfeatin tho clear, Badrocyaa may bo parti in tha vols, but 
{ot om than twosthinda of tho callings muse bo ofthe sa- 
fama haightj andthe vertical wall must not below than 
nha bath shoud be fied and not of tet 

ath should be fixed and not of the tip-p 
It is not emential that w aoparate bathroom shoul bo pro: 
sede" By shi otf pd ho ata 
{uletsd from the sculery 
*Refiacarainage ood Fo shown, and St may be unused 
‘hat noses tthe houson ie from both front nd ek and 
no gardens or plant of lta nest ba shows: 

‘No alternative plane wil bo allowed: 

&, Ail drevings art to be drawn with te log dimexsion 
of tho. paper hotinontal, aud each clase ia 40 fe lesiy 
Sartell Gory arb ote mayb,” Oo 

i Heck laa et be shown on tceporate stot, and the 
‘olassos may not be intermixed. “ 

“ie dengan ob mound on 
f 







































arnt in nokia tre a wash 
Sigg pomsein 
abe une rEg in Suge 
January, 1918. 2 “ 
1. Hasta dexign ining prvmiated wnt prevent 
sutton wa SUS Mpa ts 
Ba tie colic dpa be aio Sats 
rotor inks oh bestia ie eae 
ihe ateomn sash omption will iayo the option 
ot mtn dagen of wba at fr faa pe 
‘nium (or honourable mention) in dition to thowe stated 
Peygt cr 
ee aan A,B nd Onto be dened as» 
Mosk af feces Rote of auch nes ets Beare 
BAaGGL Ms chien tletise cul’ Of Setaes whack ae 
3 We elcome one eo eth sad cr tached 


aT 


ius des mn Winton aoc ac 
aie, pains. Spe, tren bees 2a alt 
Bean en and peak ely ot ea a echt 
Sine pesto tings we eaten 
a gn dean i log nage tn Sono 
Srighnaf batons alee seated 
Ppoebrnene nearer 
Pp railer 

NE raed hat water py ners 

ie Pecan tel rear, 
tke Seaipg of een 

eae stn bt reste 














‘tairoase should havo diroot ventilation. 

Coals should be accessible under cover, and acoommoda- 
tion should be provided for at leaat one ton. 

Boullory should he Tagge enough to serve aa a relief to 
living-room, but not large enough to take contre table. 


Agenda of Meeting for 7th January 1918. 

‘The attendance of members ab the meeting of the 
rd Deoembor falling short of tho quorum required by 
tho By-laws, the business on the agenda could not be 
prooseded with, and at the end of the half hour 
‘llowedbythe By-law thePresident took the chaironly 
to dismiss the meting. ‘Tho business on the paper 
for that occasion will therefore be brought on at the 
‘meeting which has been oalled for tho 7th January 
1918—seo Notices, p. 48. It will bo seen that Mr. 
Wills has put on tho papor « definite motion on the 
subject it had been proposed to disouss on the 3rd 
inst. 





THE EXAMINATIONS, 
‘The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Instructions to Candidates. 

1, ‘Tho drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 

shoots of paper of not leas than Imperial xizo, must bo sont 
to tho Soorotary of the Board of Architectural Bduoation, 
Royal Institato of British Architeots, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
fn oF before the dates specified below. 
‘2. Each aot of drawings mun be signed by the author, 
AND M8 YUL xAME AND ADDRES, and tho name of the 
‘choo, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
rust be attached thereto, 

'3, All dosigns, whether dono in a school oF not, must bo 
‘accompaniod by a declaration from tho Student that the 
Gesign is his own work and that the drawings have, been 
‘wholly excouted by him. In the preparation of tho design 
the Student may profit by advios. 

‘4. Drawings for subjeote (a) aro to hav the shadows pro- 
jected at an anglo of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjeota (6) are to be finished as working 
Grawings. Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, 
scholarly, ond unaffected character 

Subjeot XXXVIL, 

(() A Wan Munconrac. The site ia an old garden at a 
point in a town whare two roads converge. It is 150 foot 
fn eth side, 10 ft at the rear and 20 feot in front. 
‘There age two oodar treet ab 20 foot each from the rear 
and side boundaries. 

‘The scheme is to comprise one main monument and 
subsidiary Memorials to individuals or perticular units, 
standing in the opon or in logins or recesses, All deoore 
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‘hp tol te spon enor ommnerg 
fovtor and tures sinaen and othoct 
Tho Wave tates sn ele past tba ws" The sane 
Ut vaione battle sould 9 
‘lan 8 fot to an Inch, Longitudinal section to 8 fst 
to an inch,» drawing ofthe chief monument and of one 
or two enaller ones fo -ach sola, light indioations 
nly of acuptarel won re voguiedExeept as rgarde 
the sty the above partial may be considered merely 
‘is aaggtions, the intontion being to pat» good soem 
efor somites who have only considera the mater 


broadly, _ 

(3) A Ruwmesmmtmr Roost x 4 Pustto Panx. A sito 
100 fet square is available. Tt is approached from the 
‘Bast by ono of the main avenues, and there is a good view 
‘towardla the South. A Central Hall with bar and kitohen 
oflieas is to be provided, also retiring rooms for men, 
‘women, and stall, Amplo verandahs are also required. 

‘Dravcings—Ground plan, seotion and elevation 4-inoh 
soalo, and’ detail to 4-inch soale. 


Subject XXXVI. 
(6) A Cnarms Mosuvm 10 cover a sito 6,000 feet in 
area, having « main atroet in front and wminoretreet on 
‘ach sido; tho usual cloak rooms, curator's room, ot. to 
bo provided; tho galleries to be auitablo for exhibiting 
perf ou, tan soe tte ron 
which these aro made. ‘The building to have two 
Ata he ypor floor top-it, 
‘Draveings.—Plans and ono oF two elevations to inch 
soa, ssn of «portion showing «galery roo o 
veale. 
() A Detached Villa facing public thoroughfare in 
provincial town. Aovommodation required, three recep- 
tion rooms, five bedrooms, and usval oftioes. Non-basement 
house, Sito, 70 fect frontage and 200 foot depth, 
‘Drawings.—Blook plan to tt soul, two plans, front 
ovation and ono veotion to finch scale, with entrance 


bay to Isinoh aoale, 
Subject XXXIX, 
(a) Boand Room To a Bask on first floor. Sie of 

















room, 25 foot square, with Directors’ retiring room and 
lavatories in, tal staironse. ‘The building has 
‘frontage of 28 foot, 


Drawings.—One plan of whole of first floor plan of 
ceiling of board room and section all to finch scale, 
Bchome of colour decoration to be shown, 

(0) A. Stamer Vianvor, Municipal improvementa 
nocessitate tho carrying of w now sttect, over an existing 
‘old streot at a lower love. 

‘Tho now stroot is 120 feet wide and tho old one 60 foot 
wide, Tho new streot is 0 feet above tho old one, which 
it erostes at right angles, 

‘The Viaduct isto have a monumental character in keep- 
‘ng with tho important strvo! which it oxtrios, 

"Tho lower streot, which has a carriageway and foot- 
rpoths, may bo spanned by one or three arches, and 
‘doquate abutments will be nooessary to sustain the 


‘Tho buildings each side are also to be rebuilt 80 feet 
in height above the new street oval, and are to bo shown 
sufficiently to explain their connection with tho design, 
‘Means of communication botween tho different levela 
fp be ere a ih eth new rainy, ae 
‘8 gubway to form a 6 

‘The materials are optional. 


(Dee. 1917 


gDimeinege boat sale slevation and seth: place 
inoh seal 
Dates for Submission of Desigis in 1918. 
Subjactxexyl. Suboet next, 








Sunjeot rea 
United Kingdom 28th Heb. “30th Apel sot June 
Johannesburg” 80th April 30th Tmo Sst Aug. 
Holiourme 3st May Stat July” Souk Sept 
Sydney fuk May Sietauy ani ape 
Toronto Bist March Slat Mey Slat 





NOTICES. 
Business Meeting, 7th January 1918, at 3.3, 

A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) will be 
held Monday, 7th January 1918, at 3.30 p.m, to 
transact the business held over from the abortive 
meeting of the 3rd December—vis, : 

‘To road the Minutes of the Geneval Mecting (Ondi- 
nary) held Monday, Sth November 1917 ; formally to 
admit members attending for the fist time since their 
election ; to proceed with the eleotion of candidates 
for membership, 10 Fellows and 5 Associates (the 
names of candidates were published in the Jounnat 
for October and November 1917), 


Notice of Motion for above Meeting: 

Mr, Hurngnr W. Wrtts [7] has given notice that 
ho will move the following Resolution ;— 

“That in view of tho extremely important intezeats 
involved, this Instituto should take notion in conjunc 
tion with other bodios to represent to tho Government, 
theiretrong objection tothe continuance of any system, 
of contol over building after the wa 


R.LB.A, Informal Conferences—at 3 p.m, 

4. Beh Jan, 1818--Cocperation amongst, Arcitets, 
ond tion. Opener, "Mr. "Lanchester | 
Ghoirme, Protects Hereford io (F) 

4. 13th’ Feb, —National Policy of ‘Town Improvemont 
(Qoaforence with Publ Men abd Water). Opener Me 
A. Glutton Brook ; Chairman, Sir Aston Webb, IK.0.V.0., 
OB, R.A. P. 

"18th March. —National Housing and National Life. 
Opener, Professor Adshoud [¥.]; Chairman, Me. W. 
Davidgo (4.}. 

















10th Apel. —Relations of Arohitectarg and Engineor- 
‘Opener, Profestor W. Tt. 


{ng (Oonference with Engineer 
rate ene 





Workmen). Ghatrman, fis te, ¥. Lanchester (FL 
8, 12th June.—Proposod Parliament of Building Trades. 
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UNITY OF THE PROFESSION. 
‘The Tenth Informal Conference held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, Sth December 1917, 


Professor W. R, LUTHABY, in the Chair. 





esson F. M. SIMPSON [#.]: In opening the 
discussion this afternoon, and advancing a ples for 
unity amongst architects, I am well awaxe that I am 
venturing on dangerous ground, and possibly laying 
myself open to the rebuke that “ fools rush in where, 
angels fear to tread.” I understand it was resolved 
some time back that controversial matters should be 
held in abeyance until the end of the war, the reason 
given being that it would be unfair to the men serving 
at the front to come to a decision in their absence, 
With the principlo of that resolution I heartily sym- 
pathise.  Tahould be the lat person to auggeet cay 
‘action of which thoy might disapprove. But for them, 
‘nd othors like them, we should not be meeting hore 
to-day. But I confess I doubt if these men—who are 
now engaged on an infinitely bigger matter than even 
the future of architecture in this country—when the 
return from the trenches, the craters, dug-outs, and the 
‘mud, will want to plunge into tho turmoil of what will 
‘appear to them but petty politics in comparison with 
She gent decisions for which they have been fighting, 
1 venture to think that if nothing is done now to ad- 
‘vance these matters a step nearer solution, the remark 
of the majority on their return will be “' What! still 
at the same old job ! haven’t you settled that yet *” 
see a good many young men home on leave. They 
have but one thought for the future, When they have 
finished their present basiness of beating the Huns, 
their sole desizo is to make up for the time they have 
nt—and well spent—fighting for their country, and 
levote all their energies to advancing themselves in 
their profession. They will come back expecting that 
we, who, through age or other eauses, have been unable 
to do what they have done, havo still to a small extent 
done our “ bit” in straightening out their future for 
them. 
‘The Society of Architects, I believe, some time back 
prsporeds conference, Thisis the age of conferences 
Hf the war has done nothing else, it has proved their 


‘hied Series, Vol. XXV. No. Jan. 106 







































utility and value, Speaking as an individual, and not 
as a Member of Council, I can see no reason why a 
conference with the Society should not be held. ‘Their 
ims and ours may be incompatible and fusion im- 
possible. I don’t know. A conference would show 
whether such is the ease oF not, and entering into a 
conference does not, of course, commit one to asettle- 
ment. Settle nothing at all now, if you like, either as 
regards that or any other controversial matter ; but 
now is the time to alk. When peace is declared will be 
the time to act, and we should be propared to act 
quickly. 

‘There can be no diversity of opinion amongst 
architects ns to the urgent. need for unity in our pro- 
feasion, We have suffered from the lack of it. for a 
hundred years or more. For unity means strength 

nd strength compels respect. Jf we had heen 
nited and strong at the beginning of the war, the 
architectural profession would not have boen s0 co 
pletely ignored as, unfortunately for the country and 
ourselves, it has been. Our President referred to thisin 
opening ress lit month; andthe point was also 
exceedingly well put, although tardily, by Mr. Ernest 
‘Newton, Sir Aston Webb, and other members of the 
deputation which waited on Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
Inst Rebraary.  Iwillonly add one remark. Never 
before in the history of the world, so far as I 
am avare, has a profession heen virtually forbidden 
to practise by Act of Parliament. No doubt the pro- 
hibition was necessary. Tt was accepted as such ; and 
to the eternal credit of architects throughout the 
country there has been no grumbling. Our only 
grievance, and I think a substantial one, is that when 
the Government stopped all private building onter- 
prise, they gave public building work and public posts 
and appointments, which by right of training and 
fitness belong to architects, to membérs of other pro- 
feasions, and to men’of no profession at all. 

tis no good erying over spilt milk ; but 
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has a moral, ‘The need for unity in the profession 
does not end with the conclusion of the war. It starts 
again, ond with redoubled force, at the Declaration 
of Peace, Then, as never before, itis imperative that 
we should be united and strong. We must be in a 
position to make our wants known, our infiuence felt, 
‘and our aims and aspirations respected. We must be 
able to approach public bodies, and speak to them 
with undivided voice, on all matters affecting our 
calling, We must be able to hold our own with mem- 
bers of other professions, and to stamp out the jacks- 
‘of-all-trades, and the tradesmen, who now too often 
try to usurp our functions, and angle for work for 
which, both by their Ick of training and artistic in- 
eptitude, theyare entirelyunfitted. Above all, we must 
uphold the dignity of the Art of Civil Architecture, for 
the advancement, of which our Institute was founded 
and received ite Charter. 

‘The last should be our principal aim. We are not 
‘out merely to profit the Institute, or fill our own 

kets ; although if both result, so much the better. 

yur business in the first place is to consider what is 
Dest for Architecture: whut steps can be taken and 
‘what modifications made in our policy and constitu- 
tion which, whilst inflicting noinjury on anyone now— 
or at all events a minimum amount; only—will pro: 
duce the most beneficial effect in the future, We 
must look ahead—twenty, thirty, even fifty yonrs 
hence. 

‘The proposals for a new Charter were approved at 
‘the meeting held on the 29th Juno 1914. The prineiplo 
of registration was then accepted. Thave no intention 
of going behind that decision. An enormous amount: 
of work was done by members of the Council and 
‘others in the framing of the proposed Charter, and the 
thanks of all architects, whother belonging to the 
Institute or not, are due to theso men for the trouble 
‘they took and time they devoted to the matter. ‘The 
conclusion they arrived at was doubtless the best 
under the circumstances. But much has happened 
since June 1914, Cineumstances have changed every- 
where throughout the world, and previous policies 
have been abandoned. Our conclusions should not be 
the only ones to remain immutable. It is permissible 
now to take a broader, more generous view than was 
possible then. Vested rights were regarded at that 
time with an iinportance greater, T think, than their 
value warranted. The tights of Fellows and Associates 
were to be rigidly guarded ; the disabilities of Ligen- 

sin the main confirmed. More give and take is, T 
suggest, now possible, and, moreover, advisable. 

In the proposed Charter the Institute ask for the 
right, under paragraph 8, a}, ¢, to register practically 
all architects in Groat’ Britain, The principle is 
‘admitted that all such men, good or indifferent, are to 
receive an offcial stamp. ‘This stamp may, or may 
not, be of some pecuniary value to them in the exer- 
cise of their profession ; but I submit that. will have 
no effect on the advancement of architecture, and do 
nothing whatsoever in the direction of unification. 
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‘There will till remain the twoold divisions—architects 
‘who are members of the Institute and architects who 
arenot, ‘The latter, having their stamp, are unlikely to 
apply for membership, will never teke any interest in 
‘our or any other architectural body, nor trouble to 
‘use any influence they may possess in furthering the 
advancement of the profession as a whole, 

‘The suggestion I venture to put before you is that 
the Institute should invite all architects, who under 


“the proposed new Charter the Institute state “ shall 


‘bo insoribed on the Register,” to become members 
of our body. 

Tf that invitation be generally accepted, it will 
doubtless mean some increase in the number of 
Fellows and Associates, but the majority of new men 
‘would probably hecome Licentiates. I may be told 
that tho door to Licentiateship is closod. It can he 
opened again. If there be any rule to the contrary, it 
can be rescinded in view of the exceptional circum: 
‘stances at present prevailing, We shall have, it 
be remembered, in any case to provide special leg 
lation for men’ who have served through the war, 
‘They deserve it, and have the right to demand it, 
‘The majority won't want to spend time going in for 
examinations for Associateship, Their sole iden, as I 
mentioned just nov, ‘to make up leoway and 
‘earn a living. If special terms are not offered to them, 
we shall lose them altogether. T admit it does not 
follow that because wo give preferential treatment to 
them, the samo should be necessarily offered to others, 
But there are few architects under forty who are not 
engaged in one way or another on work of more orless 
national importance. ‘The committee of election 
could exercise discrimination ; and active service with 
the Colours would count in « man's favour when his 
application was considered. 

lone modification of the restrictions previously 
imposed on Licentiates would doubtless be necessary 
if that class be greatly increased. I have never under- 
stood why a Licentiate, if he wishes to signify his 
connection with this Institute, should be obliged to 
‘tack after his namo a tail which may easily be longer 
than the name itself. And I see no reason why 
Ticontiates should not. have representation on the 
Council ;in fact, with a large increase in their number, 
representation would become imperative. I think 
Fellows and Associates alone should elect Fellow and 
‘Associate members of that body, but Licentiates 
ight have their omn voting paper nel hoirowan 
representatives independent 

‘These, however, are details. ‘The main questions 
are : How would s large influx of new members help 
towards unity and the advancement of architecture ? 
And what eafeguard is necessary to ensure that 
‘architecture shall advance ? 

‘Ag regards the first, take » building simile. The 
Institute to-day may be likened to a block of concrete. 
Isis not very large, but, despite our little differences 
in the past, homogeneous. Tt is strong enough to 
resist attack, and, more important still, to exercise 
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pressure. Architects outside the Institute, or any 
other architectural body, axe unmixed matrix and 
aggregate. Any effort mado by any one atom is 
personal and detached. It can possoss little weight, 
and may be counteracted by the effort of another 
atom. ven if these atoms join together into a 
number of small blocks, the influence that can be 
exercised by each block still remains small and sub- 
ject to counteraction. But if all atoms attached 
themselves to a central block, not only would the size 
of that block be more than doubled, but its power 
to resist interference or encroachment, and its ability 
to exercise pressure in the direction of extending its 
rights, would be increased proportionately to a still 
greater extent. 

Outside architects at the present time benefit un- 
Aoubtedlyby aotion taken by the Institute, An appeal 
might be made to them to join on two grounds, 
Fim, that it is not fair they should benefit from 
results towards which they aubscribe neither time nor 
money ; and, secondly, that adhesion would be not 
only to their personal advantage, but also eventually, 
if not immediately, contribute towards the advance- 
ment of the art in which presumably they are 
interested. 

T should like to make quite clear that I am not 
advocating three permanent classes of membership of 
the Institute, Fellowship and Associateship should 
alone be permanent. ‘The Licentiate class would be 
temporary ; but open at the beginning foranindefinite 
period. ‘The dato of closure can be decided later. For 

years doubtless the class would grow in numbers 
until it reached its meridian. ‘Then it,would begin to 
docroase, at first slowly, Inter more rapidly. And 
decrease would result from natural causes, from 
promotion of Licontiates to Fellowship or Associate- 
ship, but principally because Licentiates, once ad- 
mitted to membership of the Institute, would be 
interested in our body, would work for its advanoe- 
ment, and would have no wish to see their class per- 
petuated indefinitely. ‘Their advice to their sons and 
‘pupils would be “ Study so as to qualify for As 
ship.” The Licontiates would gradually disappear. T 
picture to myself a scene fifty years or so henoe, when 
fn old man would be helped on to the platform ut m 
meeting of this Institute, and introduced to the 
members present as tho last surviving representative 
of the Licentiate class. 

‘The other question T asked was, if unity is aecom- 
plished, what safeguard is necessary to ensure that 
architecture will advance. The only safeguard is 
education. The greatest mistake, in my opinion, the 
Institute ever made was putting the cart before the 
horse five-and-twenty years ago, and establishing a 
scheme of examinations when education—outeide 
such as could be obtained in architects’ ofices—was 
‘almost non-existent. We have advanced a little since 
‘then, but our methods are still chaotic and too much 
subject to individual caprice. A good deal still 
remains to bo done in the way of sottling fund 



































mentels before the education of architects can be said 
to rest on a sound and satisfactory basis, This, how- 
ever, should not be difficult to arrange if, as I sug- 
gested last: year, the heads of architectural schools 
were to mect in conference, and the Board of Archi- 
tectusal Eduation consider the matter fully and 
seriously, 

A course of training in a School of Architecture 
should, I submit, be compulsory for all students. At 
present itis only optional. I have already advocated 
this, and intend to urge it again when opportunity 
offors. It is useless to expect unity amongst arcki- 
tects so long as there is variance as regards the 
essentials of architectural education; and some 
students receive no training at all except what they 
obtain in an architect's office. 

The great war in which we are engaged will, it is 
hoped, eventually widen the horizon of humanity. It 
has already effected many and wonderful changes. Tt 
has proved the value of and absolute necessity for 
unity amongst allied nations, and how lack of unity 
spells disaster. It has upet al preconceve notions aa 
to scale, not only in military matters and finance, but 
in all other subjects, Solutions which before the war 
would have been regarded as erring on tho side of 
exceasive liberality are already condemned as utterly 
inadequate. Sociological and educational outlooks 
have entirely altered their boundaries. The principle 
‘that all difficulties should be mot squarely, and 
settled, if possible, on broad, comprehensive, far- 
sighted and generous ines, is becoming more and more 
acknowledged. In that spirit we should approach our 
difficulties. Thave ventured on some suggestions ; T 
‘would welcome others bolder and more sweeping. We 
‘want to end our old controversies once and for all, in 
the samo way as wo are resolved to end this war by a 
peace that shall be permanent. Neither a grout war 
nor our own smaller squabbles must be allowed to 
crop up again twenty years hence. An absolute 
rnilletum may be an inipossbility; bue if anythin 
in the nature of a millennium can over be reached, 
now is the time—following the all-round upheaval 
cowused by a great Armageddon, 























‘Tue CHAIRMAN, Pnor. W. R. LETHABY [P.): 
I am in entize general sympathy with Professor 
Simpson's interesting Paper. ‘The matter is of 
importance from the point of view of solidity, and 
‘also from the economical aspect. We must draw 
together with the aim of getting something done. 
T have long thought that our towns and our country 
cottages are not the best in the world, and I am not 
content with anything less than leading in the world, 
In these things, unless you nim at leading, you do not, 
do much. We may not ultimately come out at the 
top of the world, but it is essential to aim at it, 1 
take it that architecture” should mean better towns, 
better cottages, better publie-houses, better stations, 
better everything of that sort, and to get them we 
havo all to work together. ‘The President of the 
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Society of Architects has done us the honour to come 
here this afternoon, and I will call on him to speak 
to us. 


Mx. C. J. SADGROVE [F.] (President of the 
Society of Architects) ; The Society of Architeots has 
heen aiming at registration for over a quarter of & 
‘century, and has been trying for some time to come 
to the Institute to discuss this and other matters, and 
Tam delighted to hear from Professor Simpson that: 
‘the suggested conference may eonesivably.take place, 
Whether the Society or the Institute tries to get a Bill 








it. If the Institute Bill carries out the ideals of the 
Society we are willing to give way. We have no 
Pimenal ambition to be “top dog” in earring « 
gistration Bill through, but we want to seo regis- 
tration accomplished. We consider that without 
‘rogistration there cannot be proper unity of the 
profession, "There ia the same feelingin the provinces 
‘ou have heard their voices quite recently. Iam a 
low of the Institute, and I know there is feeling of 
inrest in the Allied Societies. What do they want * 
‘They are working for rogistration, and if the Institute 
do not go ahead and discus it now, and hay 
ready when the war is ovor, they will be ms 
mistake, ‘There are also many other prof 
juestions which we can all discuss with advantage. 
Mhe Institute doubtloss—I know it is the case with 
Society of Atchitecte—are doing valuable work 
in preparing for after the war, in forms of contract and 
other things which require great deal of improve- 
ment, The Institute of Builders, the Association of 
Master Builders, and the other Societies in the build- 
ing trade are willing to confer with the Society, but 
they say, “If we meet you now, we shall have to moet 
the Institute st another time; why can’t you all 
‘come together, so that we can have one conference, 
and avoid overlapping #”” ‘There is not time at tl 
gto discuss details. The Society of Architects 
desire to come to the Institute and confer on these 
and other matters if you will give us the chance of 
doing #0. We do not come eap in hand, beoauso wo 
believe wo are doing good work on right lines, but we 
‘want to come and have a general discussion, to see if 
we cannot combine to do something mutually good for 
the benefit of the whole profession, 























Mn. HH, WIGGLESWORTH [F.]: Thave listened 
with great pleasure to Professor Simpson's address, 
Tt seems to outline the traditional policy of architects 
in the most luminous way, and establishes certain 
facts as to which, T think, all architects are in agree- 
ment ; I speak, of course, of unity. The problem is 
how to arrive at unity without controversy. ‘The 
President of the Society of Architects has spoken of 
registration, and T suppose registration is the neces- 
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sory link which will bind the individuals of the pro- 
fesiion together. Professor Simpson and the Presi- 
dont of the Society of Axchitects both speak of regis 
tration ae if it were necessarily Paniamentanynegi- 
tzation. Inmyhumble opinion that is exactly what bas 
wrecked any chance of unity for the last thirty years, 
‘There have always been so many difficulties in con- 
neotion with Parliamentary registration that we are 
still just where we were. And those of us who heard 
Mr. Sidney Wobb speak last week, and who have read 
‘the various articles which he has written with regard 
to professionalism, will understand that it is almost 
impossible of attainment, ‘Those professional socie- 
ties—such as the doctors and the dentists—who have 
obtained registration have created a vested interest 
which is not at all popular and which is not likely 
to be again acceded to, As a matter of fact these 
fessions have not gained what: they expected. 

‘ake the case of the dentists, I understand there 
are about 4,000 dentists registered, but there are 
about 60,000 dentists unregistered. Of what good is 
it to the profession to have only so small a proportion 
of its practitioners within the fold? The alterna- 
tive seems to be registration withoutlegal sanction or 
status—to have @ professional union, such 

les have. Isuggestif wo waive this Parliamentary 

sanction with all its difficulties of attainment and its 
‘uncertainties we can. got som i 
atonce. ‘The Institute, as some 
the mental side of the profession, but has not paid the 
same amount of attention to what I would term the 
Physlonl ide thatia to ay, whit eduontion kas un- 

loubtediy been improved by the Institute, the welfare 
of architects is pretty much to-day,what it wasn the 
past. If we could divide these two functions we 
would be in a better position, It might be desirable 
for the Institute to preserve the mental and educ 
tional side, to concentrate entirely upon that, and 
_pothaps tho Society of Architects would take over the 
‘welfare side of the profession. Having divided the 
functions, we could proceed to develop upon deter- 
mined lines, 
































the Institute’s—side of the 

question, because it is proceeding on fairly sound 
lines, and should continue to make progress with the 
help of its various committees who deal with different 
issues, and with some additional committees which it 
may be desirable to form, 

the other hand, the welfare side means beginning 
de novo. I will only outline one or two points. ‘Bor 
instance, with the power which numbers would give 
us, there is no reason why we should not have Parlia- 
‘mentary representation. We may not be able to have 
‘a member of our own, but we can surely got: some 
members sufficiently interested in architecture to 
watch the interests of architects, and whom we can 
apprise of the various points on which we consider our 
interests have not been respected. A. Parliament 
Watch Committee would be useful. If we had had sucl 
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body we should not have been left so entirely in the 
‘cold a8 we have been in this war, not only to the detzi- 
‘ment of the individual members of the profession, but, 
to the deprivation of the public, who have had to 
accept a great deal of work from second-rate people 
when they might have had the best ability of the 
country, 

Then there are the encroachments which take 
place in various ways by officials and others where 
the appointment of Watch Committees might be 
helpful. Again, we might have a Legal Defence Com- 
mittee. It does not seem possible to treat this on 
voluntary lines. I think every practising architect 
should subscribe, say, guinea a year, If we had 
5,000 or 10,000 members we should be in a stronger 
position to contest suits such as those which have gone 
Against us in the past, With « strong union we could 
more clearly establish our rights, ‘Take such a matter 
as dry rot, Here is a disease liable to spring up any- 
thers, Recent oases have thrown the onus of the 
troubles arising from dry rot equally on the architeot 
and builder. 

‘There are various operations which architeots might 
asrange in common: some have been attempted 
privately, the common information which all of us 
noed abott builders’ matorials and the latest patents. 
At present we have to find these things out for our- 
selves, but we might have a Bureau of our own which 
could bo ron without cost by making « charge for 
at-of-pooket expenses to those who derived bonefit 
therefrom, ‘The information does not need to be in 
catalogues, but on loose slips, so that any member can 

t access to tho particular item want 

‘Then there is the question of tests. At present wo 
may have to trust to chance in such matte. For 
instance, in regard to either electrical orheating plant, 
when these have to be installed we have either to 
engage the service of consulting engineers, at dis 
proportionate fees, or to pass the contract without 
popertess, 4 teinicl val might beascurd which 

fow of us could afford individually, whose services 
would be available at a fixed fee; in fact, there are 
numerous things we could have as a body which would 
bo of great advantage to ts individually and make us 
‘more eflicient, 


‘Mz, C. McARTHUR BUTLER, F.0.18,, Secretary 
‘of the Society of Architoots : I speak in my personal 
‘capacity and not as an offical of the Society, T was 
pleased to hear the Chairman refer to the question of 
economy in relation to unity, because economy was 
ane of the grounds on which the Society approached 
‘the Institutein regard to the proposed conference with 
ayiew topreventingoverlappingby two bodies working 
swith practically the same general aims or on simila 
lines, The Councillof the Institute did notsee theirway 
‘it that time to agree to this suggestion on the ground 
that they were pledged to the Institute not to discuss 
controversial matters during the war. I submit thet 
even registration, one of the principal subjects of the 
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conference, is not in itself necesausily controversial, 
and that broad questions of principle might well be 
discussed, if not settled, on non-contentious lines. I 
‘hope that ono result of this meeting will be that the 
door will be opened fora conference, as I believe that 
those members of the Institute who aro now serving 
with HLM. Forces would be pleased to find on their 
return that the Institute had in their absence made 
some progress towards unity. 

Professor Simpson urges above all things the up- 
holding of the dignity of architecture, but I hope the 
interests of architeots will not be overlooked in any 
scheme of development. ‘There are many architects 
who do not enter the profession merely for the benefit 
of their health, but with the legitimate object of 
making a living, and the professional bodies ought to 
give them every possible assistance in the business 
side of their profession. 

Professor Simpson cays shat the prinsiple of rogie? 
tration was accepted by the Institute in June, 1914, 
bat suggest thatit was accepted by that body’on the 
day on which the Institute was formed, becauso the 
mere fact of a number of architects forming them- 
selves into an Institution is in itself an admiss'on of 
the principle of registration, Tt is when we come to 
dlscusing the extension of the principe to the pro~ 
feasion generally and whether it ia to be compulsory 
or voluntary that diffeulties arise; but these are 

jwestions which migh usted. ‘The proposal 
that the Licentiate cl Le cpened agains & 
matter for the Institute, and itis not for me to discuss 
this point, but I suggest that the Institute in re- 
opening this matter is looking for trouble from 
within, 

In regard to preferential treatment after the war of 
shiteots who have served in H.M. Forces desiring to 
join tho Institute, I desire to put in a word for archi- 
tects over military age or otherwise ineligible who 
have lost their practices and who, after the war, will 
not have the asset of youth in restarting their careers, 
In giving preferential treatment, the question of 
service with HM. Forces should not be the only 
consideration. 

T agree with Professor Simpson on the subject of 
compulsory education. ‘The Society's registration 
measure is a Bill for the education and registration 
of architects, and it seems to mo only reasonable that. 
‘aman who has undertaken that compulsory education 
should be protected against competition by others 
who have not. 

Tam not # member of the Institute, and therefore I 
feel some diffidence in responding to Professor Simp- 
son’s invitation for suggestions of a bolder and more 
sweeping nature then those which he has made in the 
direction of unity, but it seems to me that some 
progress might be made on the following lines, 

Opposition to schemes of development within the 
Institute appear to come from the Associate class, 
‘who do not see the, advantage of admitting others 
except through the same door. So far as voting 
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power is concerned, the Institute is governed by the 
Associates, who recognise their power and see no great 
advantage in becoming Fellows. I suggest that 
Associates who are eligible by age for the Fellowship 
should be transferred without any increased fee or 
subsoription during a given period, and that it be 
‘made easy for any Associate on reaching the required 
tage toe transferred acordingly on favourable fem, 
‘This would transfer the balance of power to the 
senior class of Fellows, and still leave the Associate 
lags, although less in numbers. Then, if unity within 
‘the Institute is the ideal and there is no necessity for 
statutory registration, » proposition with which I do 
ot athe moment agree, Touggent hat the members 
of tho Society should be absorbed into the Institute 
en bloo as 8 separate class, 
hope that this question of unity in the profession 
-aftocit has been ventilatod here will not be allowed to 
drop, bub that there will be further conforanee on 
‘a much larger scale, and other conferences on the same 
subject in the provinces. I know exactly what the 
fealing in tho provinas ison the question of unity. 
Alllcountry architects see the neoossity for regintration 
in some form, usually statutory, and the Institute will 
‘have to cater more for the provincial architects if thia 
juestion is to be solved, as there is a f 
1m that architects in London look nt 
from a differont point of view and do not recognise or 
know anything of the difficulties which architects in 
the provinees have to deal with. 


Me. H. M. FLETCHER [F.], President of the 
Architectural Association: As to the Architectural 
‘Association, it lives in amity with all men. Ido not 
think that is saying too much, and I do not think wo 
have any causo or ground to quarrel with anybody. 
But I think Mr. Wigglesworth’s suggestions were 
‘extromoly valuable, and, as far as T inow, new. The 
diffiolty about: Parliamentary registration, as he 

inte out, is that the powors which havo been created, 
in othor professions by Parliamentary togistration— 
‘specially in the medical profession—have tied out, 
to be so largo that Parliament will be chary of granting 
them to any other professionin the future. Therofore 
if we want to gain power for our own ends, which are 
entirely logitimate, there is much to be sid for Mr. 
Wigglesworth’s ides that the registration should bein 
‘our own body. The one difficulty, as Mr. Wig 
worth pointed out, is illustrated by the caso of the 
Dentists; they got registration, but it has not done 
what they wanted, The difficulty we have to con- 
tend with is that every man and every woman con- 
sidets that he or she is a potential architect. If there 
is a building job coming along, they do not see why 
they should employ architects, they are ready to jump 
in and do it, ‘Therefore you get an immense body of 
people who will not employ architects, and in that 
‘way the work will be done by unregistered people, and 
wo do not get the benefits of registration, But if we 
wore to adopt Mr. Wigglesworth’s suggestion I think 
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that at any rate we should make a very powerful body, 
hich woul attain many ofthe obests of Pasiamen- 
tary registration, I hope Mr. Wigglesworth will 
dovelop his des, 


Mx. WIGGLESWORTH:: I would like to answer 
one point Mr. Fletcher made, about amateurs en- 
crouching on our province. I do not think it is very 
serious. All tho members of the profession would be 
in control, they would enjoy certain legal and other 
rights which the independent amateur would be 
denied. 

Mz. FLETCHER : That, was the point I meant to 
emphasize. support Mr. Wigglesworth. 


Mr, ARTHUR KEEN [F.] sent the following com- 
munication : Professor Simpson’s proposnls are far- 
reaching and in my judgment generally sound, but, I 
do not think they must be accepted too literally. ‘The 
mere bringing into the Institute of all who might wish 
or might be induced to enter it might result not in 
added strength but in a considerable dilution of its 
present strength. Adopting the simile of the block 
of concrete, it may be pointed out that a small block 
of sound conorete is more efficient than a large one in 
Which inferior material is mixed with the good cement 
and ballast, ‘The whole thing must be looked wt in 
th light of the standard of attainment and position 
thats required formembership ; and while I feol that 
all possible, or facilities for ad- 
tiation should be given they should be used with due 
snfoguards to prevent the admission of those who are 
not mufficiontly well qualified. 

Tfelt at tho time of the adinission of Lioontintes 
that we should have been on much firmer ground if 
each candidate had been personally interviewed by 
‘the Committee that regulated their admission. An 
Associate cannot be admitted until he has met two 
sets of examiners and two representatives of the 
‘Board of Architectural Education, but the Licentintes 
‘wore taken on the strength of their nominations and 
theillustrations of their work that they sent up. This 
is # mistake that should not be repeated. By all 
‘means let the admission to the class of Licentiate be 
reopened, but interview the candidates personally 
and take all the trouble that may be necessary to 
ascertain that they were personally the authors of the 
works that they submit: if any doubt exists let them 
‘be examined in design. Having passed them in this 
‘way, admit them to some form of actual membership 
and’ give them representation. At the samo time 
offer the same terms to all the present Licentiates and 
‘grant them the same privileges. If they cannot be 
called Associates call them Members. At present the 
Licentiates make no practical difference to the power 
orinfluence of the Institute : it is unjust to them and 
unfavourable to the Institute, but I quite feel that 
having regard to the actual circumstances of their 
1ission no alteration should be made until some such 
course as I have indicated has been taken, 
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‘As for tho Society of Architects, the procedure is 
simple. The whole matter was exhaustively studied 
1 fow years ago and a scheme was drawn up which 
was acceptable to the Councils of both the bodies con- 
cerned, Let that scheme be revived and all made 
ready for presenting it to the general body of the In- 
stitute when the war is over and "the boys come 
home.” If I am not mistaken t will then be adopted. 
Certainly very good reasons could be adduced for 
adopting it. ‘The war has shown us in countless 
instances that anything can bo accomplished by per- 
sistont pressure—from tightening a blockade to re- 
‘moving aPrimeMinister or even interning aGerman— 
and it is obvious that the standing of the profession 
might be greatly improved by really united ction on 
wwell-considered lines. The term ‘The Profession” 
,, however, an indefinite term : we must make up our 
‘minds first as to the standard that we are prepared to 
adopt, and, second, as to the best method to be 
adopted for admission to the Institute of those who 
have not ben through the schools and eannot well be 
put through the ordinary examinations. But I feel 
sure that a mere extension of the class of Lice 
will be practically uscless to us. What wo must aim 
at is to transplant those now in the Licentiate class 
‘and outside and to add them to the effective strength 
of the Institute, 

Mn, ARTHUR CLYNE [F.]: I understand Mr. 
Wigglesworth to suggest that the Royal Institute 
should havo the care of the mental side of the archi- 
teot's equipment, while it should be left to the Society 
of Architecta to look after his welfare : ** mental ” on 
the one hand, “welfare” on the other. Will Mr. 
Wigglesworth explain the distinotion # 

Mn. WIGGLESWORTH: By the welfare of the 
architect I mean everything that concems the 
farobitect and the position of the architect, in dis- 
tinotion from architooture. Tho Institute represents 
the art of architecture ; and the registering body, 
whatever it be, would represont the architects. ‘The 
grounds on which I developed this idea wero purely 
those which Professor Simpson put forwanl, with a 
view to discover common points of ninion, One has 
lived long enough to see that the insignia attained by 
certain architects is a source of pride—-perhaps undue 
pride—to those iho have attained it, and of envy to 
those who have not ; and it seems to me that, whilst 
itis satisfactory to find Fellows and Associates of the 
Institute proud of their position, it is liable to react 
wgainst union. Why not leave aside the question of 
insignia—of status—and unite on the common basis 
of community of interests? Why should we not 
commence by union? Tfit should endinParliamentary 
registration, lot it end there ; that does not interest me 
for the moment. Professor Simpson has ably advo- 
cated unity, and on that we are all in agreement. 
































Mn. A. R. JEMMETT [F]: Thad not the privilege 
of hearing all Professor Simpson's paper, 50 I may be 
repeating something he said. But I would like to 
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put this point of view forward : that, to my mind, 
the great trouble about unity is largely due to lack of 
unity of idea, to start with. You want a philosophic 
or theoretical idea of what an architects, and of what 
‘our interests are, for which we ean all strive, and then 
you can acquire practical unity. Unity of action is 
‘the outcome of unity of thought. At present I think 
our interests or positions are very diversified, the 
interests of some architects are very different and 
‘seem almost opposed to those of others. Some spe- 
cialise on designing beautiful country honses anddeal 
only with delightful country people ; but other archi- 
tects in the provinces or the City of London have their 
time taken up with pettifogging details—surveying, 
party-walls, and the business aspect oft. You could 
go on and pick out half a dozen classes of architeots, 
and you find that their interests do not coincide. 
‘Therefore, while we are at loggerheads on fundamen- 
tal principles and ideas, we are hound to have diffi- 
culties in getting practical unity. My view is that 
wo ought, first of all, to try to make up our minds 
what an ‘architeot is, what hin proper dation are, 
where he is doing his own fundamental essential work, 
‘and where he is doing work which is as well or better 
done by other professions, Until we do that, and 80 
obtain a more definite and complete idea of what an 
architect's best interests are and should be, I do not 
think wo shall get much further forward, I hope the 
meoting will bear that point in mind. The abeolute 
necessity of uni not necessary 
to enlarge upon nk that in the future 
‘woshall got even more than the unity of the profession 
in England. After the war, of course, nobody knows 
what will happen, but we can safely say wo shall not 
bo where we were before. And the difference soams 
likely to be on the side of Internationalim. I can 
see a confederation of all the architeots in tho universe 
coming along. Mr. Sidney Webb talked to us about 
architecture as a public service of England. I would 
look upon architecture as human setvice, as a service 
for all humanity. And itis for us to enquire how we 
‘oun best render that service. It will be for an autho- 
rity in public administration, like Mr. Sidney Webb, 
to say where wo are wanted. Before long wo shall 
have to have these conferences between architects 
‘on aninternational soale to investigate and determine 
how architecture may be best placed at the service of 
humanity. But. before wo can start properly wo 
toni have ou own clear ideas upon unity and what 
we consider architecture is—before, 
tocts of different nationali 
tecture to any good purpose. 
‘Now to get to « mattor which is very much in our 
minds. Mr. Wigglesworth has put forward the idea 
‘of two societies : one to look after architecture, the 
other to look after business interests. ‘That was put 
forward two or three years ago, but was not very 
favourably received. Itis a very good idea, however, 
for the interests of architects as private individuals 
very often conflict with the interests of architeoture : 
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there is no way out of it. If you follow a liberal 
art like architecture, follow it whole-hesrtedly, you 
often find you are doing so to the detriment of your 
pocket, your private interests. No society ean look 
after both, and that is our difficulty here, We get 
cout into two sections. One man comes down full of 
{generosity and wishes to do something for the good of 
architecture, another comes down to protect his 
pecuniary interests, and the moment one opens his 
mouth the other contradicts him, and they go on 
cancelling one another out. And we shall go on ean- 
- calling one another out in this Institute to the end of 
time, Ifyou get an Architectural Society, as distinet 
trom a Soviety of Architects, an Architectural Societ 
‘composed of all the mon in the country who are 
interested in architecture—architects and others— 
for improving architecture, you will be doing much 
good, And it you Hie to Bave « Trade Union or 

ld for the protection of architects from the pecuni- 

‘point of view, very well : that is another kettle of 
fish.” The two Societies will sometimes be i ft con- 
tradiction, but I think it is better to have flat contra- 
diotion between two societies than among the mem- 
bers of one society, because in the latter ease we annul 
one another's eflorts, and the Institute takes no strong 
‘ction in either dizeetion, 

With regard to the Society of Architects accepting 
that work, that is a matter for discussion ; but I do 
think that if at the end of the war we have not come 
out with either one complete society, united among 
ourselves, or with the various functions of the two 
societies properly mapped out, wo ought to be tho- 
oughly ssburned of ourselves To allow the war to 
go on, all this struggle and upheaval and reconstruc- 
tion of society to go on for these several years, and to 
find ourvelves at, the end of it atill haggling over 
pettifogzing details which are of no interest whatever 
to humanity, would be a humiliating confession of 
failure, Wo have got to attain a unity out of the 
necessity of our own solf-respect. 


‘Ma. R, GOULBURN LOVELL [4.]: As Chairman 
of the Associates? Committee oxisting before the war 1 
claim to speak for a very large number of Associates, 
who, as you know, are the dominating class of th 
Institute, At the last big conflict we had in 1914 the 
‘Associates were beaten in the room, but if the letters 
reoeived from the provinoes could have been read the 
Council could have claimed no real vietory. The vast, 
number of men were strongly opposed to the scheme 
put forward by the Council, and at the following eleo- 
tion the Associates made their influence felt. "Their 
disapproval of that Council was made clear and em- 
phatic, T don't believe a single member was returned 
to the new Council who had not been approved by the 
Aséocintes’ Committee, Speaking on behalf ofthese 
‘Associates, most of whom are doing their duty at the 
Front, I believe it my duty to make an emphatic pro- 
test against anything being done which is at variance 
with the undertaking given by the Inte President at 
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the outbreak of war. ‘The idea of a meeting between 
‘the Institute and the Society of Architects might be 
good in helping to bring about the unity ofthe pro- 
easion, but the suggestions put forward by Professor 
‘Simpson I consider most dangerous, and if continued 
in further they could rightly be termed mostimproper. 
‘They would certainly mect with a great deal of oppo- 
sition from the Associates, possibly leading to another 
cleavage in the profession. Rightly or wrongly these 
‘young men have followed on the lines laid down by the 
Fathers of the Profession. They have passed the ex- 
aminations required by the Institute and they very 
popenly object to any other body of men being 

ought wholesale into the Institute unless though 
the same door as they themselves have passed. 


Pxoy. 8. D, ADSHEAD [F.]: Probably no one 
in this room is less competent to discuss a subject of 
this kind than I1vm, but one or two general questions 
have arisen which are of a controlling nature and 
therefore very important. It is very obvious that 
the question we are discussing comes very near to 
being within the meaning of the word *' contentious.” 
But I think that probably Mr, Lovell’s way of putting, 
the case for the Associates is perhaps a little over- 
reaching the contentious nature of the subject ; I 
hope so. No one is morein sympathy with the Asso- 
ciate who has worked hard and passed his 
than Tam ; no one wonld more appreciate the 
resentment he would feel in having others introduced 
into the Royal Institute of British Architects who have 
not gone through the same hard training, But: there 
ig qroat importance in this unity : we are all agreed 
about that, The point is; how can we arrive at it ¢ 
Te seems to mo itis a very great pity that the Societ 
of Architects eannot in some way be joined up with 
this Institute. Why can’t we begin in a mall way 
suppose the real issue with the Society is registration. 
I do not intend to enter into that, because I do not 
know exactly whatitinvolves. But one point is very 
clear, that solid unity of architects is in itself of very 
seat strength in the eye of th publie, almost as great 
strength, I think, asa registered body ; and I think 
if wo can get the Society to join us, if it is only in 
ing the same rooms to begin with, they might 
gradually see their way to become federated in a closer 
and closer professional status, without in any way 
infringing upon those rights and that position of the 
Associate which he rightly claims to hola, ¥ think 
if we were to attempt to do something on those lines, 
Ddoginning in a very small way, we might gradually 
work the Society in. I have long felt it was a very 
great pity that these two institutions should work 
separately. Kt 

xe is another point of a general nature, and that 
is, we have heard a great deal about the welfare aspect 
of the profession and the architectural aspect. I 
would point out as @ warning that we, as architects, 
in the eyes of the general public can cazry this welfare 
or interest of the architect—his private interest, his 
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pecuniaryinterest—alittle too faritwe aronot careful. 
Tam certain Iam right in saying that our first interest 
must bo architecture. The other will follow. It is 
putting the cart before the horse to look after the 
architect and let architecture take second place. 1 
cannot emphasise that: too much. 


Mr, 8, B, CAULFIELD ([F.]: Iwas very interested 
in Professor Simpson's paper, and would like to 
carry his block of conorete simile a little further. 
Members of the Society and of other architectural 
‘bodies may be regarded as the matrix and aggregate 
for tho new conorete. Certain conflicting interests for 
‘the moment keep them apart not only from ourselves, 
Dut from one another. Water must be added to form 
conorete and to combine old and new ; and this may 
he likened to the moving spirit working with a will to 
accomplish unity. ‘The old block must be hacked away 
on the outside to form a key, which process may be 
compared with the R.L.B.A. altering its Charter to 
prepare for the addition. And the one otherimportant 
operation need not be explained, which is to swe 

away the dt and cobwebs clinging round the old 

‘Tue CHAIRMAN ; I think the good-will of this 
meeting has been apparent to all of us, We have not 
ret here as a Society of Architects, or as an Institute, 
but we have mot as architects, and there has been 
good-will all round. ‘May I now follow on what 
Professor Adshead told ust feel that he said some- 
thing that was idealistic on one side, and yet which 
‘good policy on the other. It is only by getting 
the public's consent and interest that we can exis 
And it is only—though I hate to put it so—by ful- 
filling, in a high sense, a public fanction that we ean 
hope at last, and in a large way, to get our remuner 
tion,, Too narrow a view of the architect's interest 
always cutting away the foundation on which be 
stands. Our friend Mr. Butler, who spoke 0 ably, 
said af one point of his speech that architects did 
not go into the business for their health, but to eam 
their living. Tt is perfectly true ; it is good, honest, 
common English sense, and it is awfully dificult to 
meet it, for it carries conviction, But yet it must 
not be said, because it is not wholly true, Tt would 
not he a defence in a court of law to say, I did not 
doit for public service, I have got to earn my living.” 
‘The soldier does not follow his vocation “to earn his 
living”"—quite the reverse very often. ‘The clergy- 
rman, it is supposed, does not perform his service to 
earn his living, although he does earn it incidental 
The dogtor, too, did not take up his work for hs 
health” : he took it up for other people's health. 
Architects, too, exist to fulfil a great public function, 
‘and that has to be recognised. 

Proresson SIMPSON (in reply) : There seems to be 
absolute agrooment amongst everybody an to the 
necessity for unity. But there seems to be a diver- 
sity of opinion as to whether unity should be found 
in one body or in two bodies. Some think one body 
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only, others that unity would be best obtained by a 
Aiviion of the work and duties of an architect under 
rwo bodies. Personally, if I may eay s0, my idea is 
theone big body, Twill ask you this question, who 
would you say exercised the greater power at the 
‘moment, engineers or architects ? T think there ean 
ho no doubt that the engineers are the stronger pro: 
fessional body, because they are united. ‘There is 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, to which, I am 
told, practically every civil engineer in England of 
any repute whatsoever belongs. ‘Then there is the 
Inititution of Mechanical Engineers, a similar 
remark applies to them and to the Institution of Elec- 

trical Engineers, I do not think there is sufficient 
diversity im our work to necessitate two separate 
bodies, ‘They would overlap, and must overlap to a 
certain oxtent, with the resuit that, instead of unity 
following, the reverse wonld be much more like) 
‘That, at all events, is the way [look upon this matte) 
I should like to see all the architects practising 

Wngland brought together under one distinct and 
neparate body. I was sorry to hear—though T sup- 
pote the views put forward were only natural—that 
the Associates are likely to stand out rigidly for what 
they regard as their rights—rights which, they con- 
sider, were conferred upon them by the passing of an 
examination, Well, I passed the Institute examina- 
tion something like’ thirty years ago, but I do not 
‘know that the mere passing of that examination made 
me any the botter, and I never thought that it put 
me on a pedestal different from that on which men 
nat who had not passed it. I would like to ask the 
Associates to think more of the actual work that 
one by men than of the mere passing of an exami 
tion. If the Associates: that the work of the 
men who might be admitted as Licentintes is inferior 
to their own, thereis reason, undoubtedly, for keeping, 
them out. ‘But if such is not the ease I cannot seo 
that the more passing of an examination gives Asso- 
cintos the right to keep others out of the Institute who 
may desire to come in, was very glad to hear Mr. 
Jemmett say what he did: that, if we do not get a 
little forwarder, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 

And one of the advantages of these conferences is 
that they aroinformal ; we can therefore talk. But 
I do sincerely hope that in the same way as the con- 
ferences last year had excellent results—and I remind 
this meeting that these conferences were instituted on 
the suggestion of our Chairman to-day—so T hope 
that this eonferenco and the others which will follow 
will be equally beneficial, and, as regards this con- 
ferenco especially, do something which will forward 
the unity of our profession. 



































‘Touching the question of Registration referred to at the 
Conference a lesson may be learnt from the experiences of 
South African architects who were granted Statutory 
Registration a fow yours ago. Mr. Sidney Wobb in his 
Popers on ‘The Organisstion of the Architectural Pro- 
{ession,” published in rocent issues of tho Journal of the 
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American Insite of Architects, says:—“ The South 
engaged eee toronto rate 
itn parent Society, agitated strongly for statatory regia 
tion, which it sdcceeded in obtaining in 1909, by the 
‘Architeote' Private Act (Transvaal), which the Provincisl 
‘Legialture passed in that yeas. Under this Aot all the 
‘arohiteots then practising as prncipals in the Transvaal— 
180 in mumber-—were ennbled to unite in the Assocation 
of Tana Arteta nota fran nl 0 of 
ive guineas and a subscription of five guinens a year, were 
placed upon a statutory register. Only rogistared pracy 
{itioners ate allowed by law to style themselves architect. 
‘They elect « Connell to manage the rogster, but, owing to 
defective drafting of the Taw, tho Council finds itelé 
‘powerleasto take any other aation on behalf of tho profes- 
ton. A eale of fees which it sought to impose by By-laws 
hhan boon sot aside by the Courts. Moreover, the Council 
find tae unable to stop all sorts of persons—extate agents 
civil engineers, builders, and so-called “structural ox- 
perta”—from advertising for and undertaking archites- 
fharal work. ‘Undor thoso circumstances the movement 
for any exiension of statutory registration to the whale 
‘Union makes little progrem, though slong and complicated 
Bil was prepared in 1013."—Eo. 














THE TWO BUILDING PROFESSIONS. 


By R. Burns Drox [F.. 


Extracts from the Presidential Address to the Northern 
“Acchitectural Association, 19th December, 1917. 


HAVE referred to tho work being dono in confunotion 
‘with the ReL-B.A., and that leads mo to the thonghte 
thot T win to’ give expreasion ta, and T hope 

will not be considered of w ontontious nature, for Tain 
Fath oped tthe ‘mliponon of wares fot 
ow that only leed to coufuslon and nullify effort, -. = 
8 deem to me that there is  atrong tendency to bo fot 
ver tltng at the LUDA. Much vtronuous and unsoen 
work is boing dono there by men of great ablity and di 
Cornient, to whoin we owe mush ; and many good moves 
‘manta are there Initiated that ate often atl-bomn becuse 
of that carping oriticlnm that seen only the ‘weaknsss 
{separable from all human effort, and which end notin 
improving but destroying. How can progrose be mude It 
route to wall until every detail of « projeated reform it s0 
Framed an to meet overy divergent view before it 1s 
Innmched? 

‘We must make a move if we want to get on our road. 
AE we reoogalte that whore wo stand is untenable ground, 
‘then let ur got out of 1. Whot if we take wrong 
oveasionally'T We are bound to do to at times, Wo wi 
Inve bought experience, without which wo cannot progress 
How euay it into be denteuctively oxitioa. How vata wo 
are of the cheaply eamed notoriety. Let us rather give 
‘rapa npyortin onc, cane be conan 

Feely helpful by our interference, "We in the provinces, 
As lowhere, have been heard to blamo the Lastitute forthe 
Inck'ef reoagnition our profession have reoaived. by the 
Govornment at this ime, when our Aezvioes would have 
‘been of undoubted valu tthe nation. ave wo oursl es 
boen more suoceefal in obtaining recognition by ous local 
Aethoieet Tini gt tioye ena fort wa 

‘and promptly by the Institute, 

‘he arm architect" a th ofa mind ony acoms to 
cary witht the ability to provide ornamental trimmings, 
1a be considered fm the naure of luxuries, Where wo 
of real pubiio tity are concerned, the borough engineer, 
‘ounall surveyor, oréven road surveyor, ere souspled wi 
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out question as tho orcle to be enuployed, no mattar how 
far moved from thelr province the matter may be, and 
ow much it may bo a quention essentially for the ereitect 
‘and him only. "hte ofoiaie have usually enough cal 
‘pon ther fie, sky and Sotalligonce in deuing with the 
work fr which they have boon appointed without uaddling 
Them sith projects that regulze totally ditrent trainin 
nd experisnoe from that with which they aco equpped; 
‘Theme bw failure on the part of publi bodies to undemtand 
that even general knowledge of all the varied ski and 
‘xperionce flat in necessary inthe building and engineering 
{nt go to make up the rructural work they control It 
beyond she capacity of any single individual no mattor 
how gifted; and even if 8 wero nob, the remuneration 
frequently considored adequate ins0 low aa to obtain only 
tnt ineodpetence and, in consequence, extravagance OF 
{netlieneyy or both. Zo fal to eal ih the aroitect or 
ences whote traning and expevonoe api tim 
{or any contemplated publo work, isto fain doing the 
Tat iy tho coufoon infers, "To increas the staan 
flea, tin ofven done, with the idew of economlsiag by 
voiding the fees of ouaido practitioners, does not meot 
the ene; forthe ultimate resulta sil rat on the akll and 
Initiative of the rponsiblo ofl, aut a ange ata does 
tot improv hie intaligence and capacity. On the cone 
fry avn that mown personal ot whieh uta 
Innferior work, - We ace this every day in the muddle, 
Confusion, and waste which inao evident in tho hundred: 
nd one overatafed and unwieldy Government. Depart: 
tmentn hastily improvied to meet the present enna. Where 
fn ale cbiet has no more than bo ean koep 1m personal 
touch with, and « steltno more than eufictont to earry into 
tect tho decisions and ereations of tin own maid, there 
you get nenront to abvolute efleleney. Where a dopart- 
Tuent grown beyond that, ma wt the prevent timo, i¢ may bo 
Ampoetibl to evold,nefitenoy and waato invariably ereop 
Jno got tho right man for tho ight placo may bo & 
Alou matter, but th falar ie generally duo to lack of 
‘understanding fs to quaiton canal ox pomeesed. Thin 
Yin certainly been soln tha matter ofthe bliation ofthe 
trehitect nit the outbrenk of war. Beonaae tho Royal 
Frgiers met te needa of he Army in pease ine some 
4o hye been agnumied chat, with the Yast enfargorent of 
the Army, and Ita enormously tnoreased ‘oomple 
buiding tod contingent roqairemen's, tho englneer--not 
only the evil engineer, but the enginee® of no matter what, 
genre—wea tho Ot on whom to cal for all and every 
fattre of such requirements, Wel thaveno great quarrel 
with that for a the englacors they could et would bo 
‘aluable forsome part of fho work, bae thelr indincimuate 
‘we—eleotrionlenginsora to Took alter building work, gaa 
ngineers to deal with drainage solemes, aud eo on—and 
te fature to ure arehitots equally with enginors ie to be 
tral apo, Taree hed medal nen om 
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ployed in largo numbers in conection with Planning of 
Sanips, provilion of tutments, bileting of. droeps, and 
tang other ways in which their general and special export 





nce would have been seta vty lange economies in Ee 
fad expense, T televes would have been elected.” Any 
selt-tyled practical or business man, failing tho engineer, 
Ts vienty peed. lve which shows contusion 
of thought on tho part of those who might know better a1 
{o thenenpeative fonstions ofthe engineer and urebitect. 

‘This invidious distintion in matters utilitarian between 
the tmp brangher of the conatruotive ane lat mo fo oa 

ortho relative postions they occupy. The fact that we 
te ruled out of court at mache exits in our history goes 
deepor than any tns of omlesion or comanission on the part 
of th tagtitate Tt origin tat be soughe in the dawn of 
fat rent now indus that opened nthe easy Yeas 

ast century. 

‘The new and overdnereasing demands made by industry, 
seconted by the inventor and worker in the eoaversion of 
fron for the construction of works entiuly of wéitanian 
‘ature, prodvced the now sohool of designer and constructor 
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Xnown a tho  Bagincen," whose main concern was to take 
the new needs and'new matesial and employ them ip the 
‘centile methods that his skill and grawiag expettence 
‘wore gradually evolving n the brillant way thet Ge has 
Uselored, without however any conssious effort to: give 
sitet cxpeaon fo hn work” Hyon eenllyo 
fica! and that waa the demand of the age thet produced 
him, 

‘The arbiteot hs held the proud claim of being the 
sreatert ofall historians of man/s march through the ages, 
rer since he extricated himlf fom the primeval motass 
fd act hin foot on the ever hardening highway of evi: 
tion. 

‘But why have we been robbed of our right to be con- 
sidorod practieal ?" What conatructional problem hitherts 
had boen beyond the architect 1 Did he not do the most 
daring engineering feats ges before the new engineer, With 
We hie othe purl pasa on oi 
tengo? “Waa hoot practloa ? Bamontaly oo, but he did 
hot end thow. Aro hin aqueduct, stadia, bath, bridges, 
fered srgtoln, Gigaset wmtngr tae 
roundings ile handed Ns matonade with imagination, 
find bent the mont ntenatable to his wil Te wea not ra 
sient thot his bulldings should bo adequate forthe peactiai 
troy for which they wero erected, "ho Colosseum was pet 
Teotly arranged forts purpose 7 and think of the iapiting 
raniour of the Roman amphithentzer wherever found 

Therm is po doubt that the areitooy, wrapped in 
proud tradition ‘nd. convention of hin’ great er, filed 
Lo'riso to the changes taking place around him, fled to 
fico that tho mantlo.of hs daring and. resourceful fore. 
funner was alpplag from his rbotidor, and thet & new 
ce of constructor. was araing ‘Uunnmtreined by thot 
tradidions of tho eantalen whieh in tho architeott hands 
thoul have moulded with their graces the now ereationt 
fof tho industrial ago. ‘That these worka could have been 
to handled can be won tn those sagen whore tho architect 
{ML ea to hin orponabillty and elze his opportuatty. A 
hotable example of hla goni of adaptability whic woe 
{ined down through 1 (housund yours ean be geen in ote 



























































bn old ity, in ono of the crontion of te now agey she 
Glut Rallvay Station (tanatng aa ie doce wifkin, » 
one's throw of the. Norn rmonamont to the 





ee 
ot {es designer, John Dobeon” "ator it an ve the 
{grace of hin ir construction of seventy your ago, at 
Eontrast st with tho extension in noo! of the enpior at 
Shall contary. Inter. he. wide cleavage between the 
frohitech and tho engineer iy there ontomsinedy and te 
‘coapeanca haa grown with the now 
tm not attempting to ull down the engncer fom the 
song poion wil he hat fly ented, tho 
‘orgol hin rino'to that. poniton fo the short apace’ of 
tontory i e romance fescibating inthe extreme. Some of 
great aahioveronta will ni with th great monuments 
Gt atime, Tin canal, hie domny his goat marina 803: 
Srttions hin lighthouses, ie quays, wl have something 
St the endurance of the grt Halding works of the pasty 
Sd thelr ootetanding bsnele to mas's progreasSnverts 
Gaby from which no Ink of Ee wth 
i hia purely tel atrantaron, wonder a8 
tmany of thom ate, T'ventary t0 think, wil eave litle 
manent tos 1a the Tong history of bulaing. 
Risked'rent han only boon ling the gap atl the engine 
could produco a greater and moto lasting medium in which 
fotxprom his genius. This he has found in feero-conerot, 
vivwith it and hima wo have an opportunity to toga 
tomo of our lost heritagn:. ‘This seomn favourable opPo 
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‘anity to boldly-ay what ie in may mind, and what ma 
Hay sie open to sharp ere” The cul englnece 
ceaontial 
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1 has for the most part given Nimelf up t0 meeting 
‘the pursy materaletic demands of the timd ia a purely 
materialistic manner, that cannot continue ; for tho blind, 
force age of wealth and power Int tbat fora contary had 
tiown fhe inventor, the sslondat, the arisen al 

feslus and nteligend ofthe peoplos—into the cauldron sf 
Sitesi indy, chow gaa dln ale 
tho beginning once ore to wake up cho e-old truth 
tbae i det ve by Bend afne' “ty woloal 
Antgurment of the countryside, the grimy, sordid and 
‘ougeted life of the worker, living iam pellated. wtano- 
Sphtr of mind‘aod bol, the ded-upaysupethies ofthe 
ower contrllem, ame 106 big pice pay for material 
fain (oven it maze evenly datclbuted) nd ft is not © 
SKipeseinkstory that wil place the architect or enginet 
aus a0 high as he imagines “Signs are not wanting that 
Bure eclents elone tn tho dongle of Lig ennatrectionl 
‘enginoer will be declared equally as unsatisfactory aa art 
tlonela the workef the acetteet in oth enon to meas 
trust bo met inthe mort practical and tlenide stanoe, 
But n'adaiton, mort be tmbued with thet aubue oes 
thing whlch enpreiv of that other side of & peop 
Intaigenco; which for want of beer name fo all 
Soult “Tate the nrhitec, yo fat as bulding works 
tr concerned, hus ben the modem of this eapreatb ad 


Coenen: 


of tho time, not merely the individuality of the artist. 
Tospy that this finer quality {6 beginning to asvect itclf 
ition i and one of Its most pronounced 
‘a in the growing demand for batter housing oon 
ions for the workers, better working conditions in the 
{faotorion. Tein uso thown in tho eholoe of nites for works, 
in their lay-out, in a feeling for tho amenities of the neigh- 
bourhood in which they stand, in tho replacement of ol 
hoalth- destroying workshops by light, spacious, and com 
fortabe rontons. “And, sarioualy’éngugh, 1 nin the 
‘mont critical timo in-out history that tho pace in this all 
desirable tendonay is being Tord. ‘Tho eeation of can: 
tons ie bolt 




































































‘us oxcellent oxaroplen of thou buildings, indicating a quiet, 
hultablo, and architectural troatment that removes them 
from the atmosphere of the workshop. ‘The adminintra- 
tio bul of folaien which go nthe 
fu thoy nearly olwayn are, aro mede plo 
ing arohiteotral features of which their surroundings noed 
not be ashamed. ‘Tho works thomaelves, though often of 
Tom rabstantial matorial, are treated ip am wnobjectionablo 
manner, and. often with considerable gence.  Klectrc 
power fiat transformed thelr intorfon into inionsoly in 
{oreiting and attractive hives of industry. Close by, 
inorensing number of oases, may be seen new ganien 
villages for the housing of the employees, charmingin thelr 
osign and sotting, and affording conditions of home life 
foqually attractive na their external appearance, a stato of 
‘hinge which eansot fall to react on the health end charas- 
tor of the occupier, nd provide a valuable att to the 
jon. 'Theee aso tgs that cannot be ignored, and what 
cn them more encouriging is the faot that both the 
apitalist and the worker are at the beck of the changer, 





























(ow, all this pointe to a time when the architect and. 
onginoer will wake up to the fact of their common parent 
‘ago, and will ace that only by recognition of their inter 
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do nat want to minimio tho splendid qualities of the 
do ot want to gate tin cen ye 
wastes werk, win erate, ihe special tring and 
tite of tock are nectar hat otter one or hs 
Cer aioe i sullen to ive dn bet attainable. 

Mite ifne aprons be epproaahing if is botalesady 
sore ne ut fay clair with the gio 
Ieimget aairge werk tpon whieh we are engege, 
five Lim his shore of responsibility and credit, Either 
Syeutet peramacttiy work together and Secome " areic 
Tear bectar on where thy nature of our practoe 
Go Sb Tall for ue” permanent linea, callin the 
soetscat a clahoraol when teoualty nies 

siege Wi aich ay arhfet of today has to 
Fae ee lp greto tan ht prodese cytyy 
Farr te ora cdafonted with ‘he srotart af trae 
day could Rimwalt handle ail the elomenta of his designs 

20 cotdoaly amet thes untevaetion, To-tay deo 

fo iv’expected to do this, and it i amential to the bert 

to Saartrshouldsontnne fo do etn ie pene st cok 
itlaand wasting ent ths ashame an eekly Wet 
Seta arene ooget thoes of tatoral tod saftstanshlp 
deitithe te Aiey og t ate but wr Intense ot 
‘lnloana hilt petite nar of whee 
work oan ooly be Kaown by kim in» general wa 

as go Tow the asthurof ther With wih i 

patois coined se mailot because fon longer abl 
tomer on and apeiyin deal al tat poor to the some 

Floto palgedoncfitseoncepton, “Of ay fhevaretyof is 

meteaT atria nee eget io tacne demande 2 ost 

Vatu rw he ha to debut aw the et 

erst and highly equippod min fe inguticlat by ita 

torevolvo al the aul dtl ‘of modern practice. Ta 
2aldan'a us asc Slo te ever sequin of hs fre 
une ouat be ele Yo mest ond fy with hig other 

Tasds of ar high qualty oe his own, But tnoed in the 

‘mec raft Uns Sota form pet of he wort asa wha 

AEG thar enya th ney be han rope ot 

thom "it i'n peat pouton fehl ot ee fom 

IPoak aad open follsbreion with tha dd engeet—not 

{he contactor engone, bat tae proesona! Sper wo 

seat be tinue ea & enten 

SVint‘culd‘belter eer perection in grout woris, 
str tiny av duel an aRotrlo png 

Team wuch ad sarsclatent “We wast cr eeboctare 
» erations thet looted upon” perely villas fn 

Serio; end ve cannot isnot enginerag fate 

Store reiesturt t's nations wore ok ilpford or 

1 ater ile scope for the rok 
tean pet ne serelng how srack them tien jin rash 
work thao sorBUll of ¢ nature mquing th npesal 
runing ot ararehiac" Probbly chloe fone ot fn 
tottus fn engineering athe may bo found the 
Minding’ af-acy te ofa Hock ounten; quichowes 
and such neoomaty items that bave been eartol out with: 
aut ths enpnoe® complement nthe ease th atte 
‘The tame every shee the arlitect is the controling 
ied end alcupts feos he on impastet taowiolge 
Airot Rin the often important oncecng rection ot 
iis ebete 

iti te tat in some cae a satatctry collaboration 
in armel bet fog olen thar fe tentesoy twa 0 
Sol Teed seyoniy fs tg bockpowad and’ trtt ee 
val te pcfoulcaal advine iat we cannot do ettaone 
JTih aul cf open ullauee with tho ooncling sapacee 
leaden my sss dng ith ener conto, 
ho cxtarally puth thar ota" meats trespectre of 
Shether they foe the best ot not, ad the sschltaot cannot 
Utctnnt so woul the ifnpentont engage 
salt 

Muck ight be sid for uch an altans ini aston 
combstng oss roving peste on tbe ust of tenet: 
fit rat th nang wal xo 
Kgs dng tandoori toon toletgs otro. 
fede. "Race princes ovougly nasod aad dot 
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‘mental to the best interests of the community. Further. 
‘or, it dreatens to reduce the trained professional man 
{0 tho position of henchman to the contrating syndicate, 
foreing him, for want of independent work, to enter thet 


employment 

ite bodies and the pull generally shold by one 
vay or soother be mace to reals something of the oneness 
UES fe engines ant aon, and above al that 
two are eaventally practical by nature of our training and 
Gxperience,” howe is tauch to be done in order to briny 
{iE about; both on the part of the Tantitute and the Ali 
Sovieticn aa’ well an by individual architects, Certain 
iialters that are at present under dacuasion have a con 
Hiderable bearing on this, and { bolove wil bear fru. It 
Tam right in my nopposiion as to-Amerioan methods of 

rectice, then the very highly sucecsfal work that is being 

jon by our Traneatientioconfrine will give some support 
to the views Thave enunciated. 

‘In. theae somewhat rambling and, T fens, immature, 
thoughte T havo ondoavoured to suggest tho dente 
it not the necenty, of somo closet allance, betwee 
tro bude prteions—cti ogc 4 
{remand Tigi them only as thoughts that have foreed 
Ucevelvea on my mind by my own experiance and obser. 
‘ation, and condllly invite the enti to which to many 
ity no doubt are open. 


























AMERICAN TIMBER. 
A Special Meeting of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, to which the Council and the Science Standing 
Committee were invited, was held on Tuesday, the 





18th December, 1917, to meet Mr. John R. Walker, 
‘Trade Commissioner of the United States Department 
of Commerce. ‘The Chairman, Mr. George Hubbard, 


in introducing Mr. Walker, stated that he had come 
over to England with the primary object of informing 
this country how it would be abla to obtain American 
timber after the war, and he would explain to the 
meeting the quality and supply of American woods 
‘generally and in partioular, and be prepared, no doubt, 
to reply to any questions and take part in the general 
discussion of the subjeot in al its details. 

Mr. Waticmn, addeousing the Mocting, aid :— 

All tho world is interested in tho quostion af the supply 
‘ofraw materials which will be available atthe conclusion of 
‘the war. Your nation, which importa so Inrge a part of 
ita row material, is deaply concerned with this quostion, 
‘nd ono of the most important of these materials i timbs 
‘The American nation is interested in the question of 
timber, eos it is one of our chief natural resouree, and 
because our Allisr—Belgium, Franco, Ttaly, and Great 
Brltain—are looking tous to play lange part in the recone 
struction which must take place at the end of tho war. 
Nathr your nation, not out own, dsr to be found un 
propared for peace, and have been sent over here by mi 
Egrecnmont to stndy the whole situation with reapect 10 
‘timber importation and usage, with a viow to formulating 
plans which will ensure that auch supplies na we are ablo to 
furnish will bo used to the best advantage. 

‘When T embacked upon this mission T examined tho 
statistos relating to timber production and timber impor- 
tation by the various countries of the world, and was 
struck by the faot that while Great Britain is the angest 
{importer of timber, and ours the largest producer of timber 











AMERICAN TIMBER 


‘the amount of business which we have done with one 
‘other has been relatively unimportant. Greet Britain 
normally imports some 2,500,000 standards of timber per 
‘year, and of this amount only 250,000 standards, or 
o\per eent., comes from America. Our nation produces 
20,000,000 siandards of timber per yeu, which is ay much 
‘es all thereat ofthe world combined, and only 2 percent, 
i whipped to you. 

Myatdy of the situation during the three months thaé 
‘have been hero has led me tothe conelusion thatthe small- 
neat ofthis trado is not altogether © matter of geography, 
Thue is largely due to the fact that your practice in the uso 
‘of wood for general construction purposes does not coincide 
‘with our practice in producing it and that chs hs served 
‘sa bar to a larger trade, 

‘During the past fifty years or moro that sour nation haa 
looked to tho outside world for tho major portion of ita 
timber supplies, 90 per oont. oF more of you importation 
thas hoen the soft woods of tho Baltic and of Cannda, 
‘your building practice has been based pon the charaoter- 
Inti of these woods. Tt ns been found that scantlings 
and joista of certain sizos are required in thes woods 10 
‘rapport oertain strains, and these sizes have come to bo 
recog as standard by arhitets bude and Tea 
‘suthorities. 

‘When we in America began to build with wood in the 
colonial days we built with our Northom yellow pine and 
spruce, aud emplayed the name standards which you te. 
‘This praatice was brought over from the mother country by 
cour unceatore Since tho middle of th last century, how: 
‘ver, our Northern soft wood foresta have begun to show 
ga o depletion, and our sw mailing industry hs bacome 
largely eatabliahod in our Southern and Bas Westorn forests. 
Tn our Southern pino foront, which strotcho» along. the 
coastal plain from Virginis 9 Tex, are found threo sub- 
‘species timber, which we denorainate under the collective 
pamectouthrnyloy ne. Thae thes apa ae 
longleaf pino, short Leg pine, and Loblolly pine, "Tho 
Tea pine haa been known inthis markt a ith pe 

snd Loblolly ping as North Carolina pine. 
‘The chief charncteriate ofthe fn lent po re tha 
of relatively slow growth, and consequently close grained 
find’ poset exveptional strongth. Alko it consiata 
Iasgely of hoart wood as distinguished from rap wood, and 
contain alarge quantity of pith and turpentine, for which 
reasons it has great durability when exposed to moisture, 
‘The Loblolly pine on the contrary ism tree of rapid growth, 
nnd consequently wide geained, and is almost altogether & 
fap wood. Tt his loss strength and leas durability than 
tong loa ing, uty btter adapted fr usin joiner a8 it 
in mare casly worked, and takes paint better lecnuse it 
contains lest pitoh and turpentine. Tho short leat pine 
‘ocupies « middle place between the long leaf and tho 
Loblolly, Certain specimens approximate the long leat 
pine and others the Loblolly pine. 

"Tho annual production of these Souther pines is in 
exoen of 7.00 0 stand ad the wood whieh we 
tise more largely than any other for general housebuilding 
ti consrecton woot For interior fash an jer 
find forthe earcassing of buildings we use these three woods 
interchangeably, and whan wo want exceptional strength 

ipulate that the matorial must be close grained, and 
ional durability we stipulate that the 

‘While itis the long leaf pine 
‘which moat readily complies with those requirementa yet a 
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short leaf or a Loblolly timber which also conplics with 
these requirements gives equal satisfaction. ‘The text for 
strongth isnot tho sub-species to which the particular atik 
Delonge, but the closeness of the grain, and the percentage 
of hard or “summer” wood ; likewise the text for dara- 
bility is not the sub-apecios, but the percentage of heart 

‘Our other principal soft wood production is in the 
oie North Weft woo! hin al Dong 
‘nd which is ealled hero Oregon pine and British Columbia 
Pino.” ‘The anncal preduction af Douglas fis 2,500,000 
standards. ‘This wood is used by us for all the purposes for 
‘Which we use Souther pine. Tein a wood which i pract- 
cally free of aap, and fs consequently durable, although 
Somewhat les durable than the best long leat pin. Very 
Inge sizes are obtainable inthis wood, an forthe next few 
years while ean fright rates remain abnormally high i 
‘will perhaps only be the larger sizos which enn bo profitably 
Jnuported.. The weight of Douglas fir i lightly’ Tess than 
the woight of long leaf pino, and its strength eorgexpond- 
Ingo. Tedonabou the ae gencrl tong anor 
oat pine. 

‘When we bogan using Southem ying and tater on 
Douglas fr, wo found that we were using « harder and a, 
atronger wood than the Northern pines and sprucos which 
‘wo had previously used, and in course of time there was 
volved through the collaboration of nrchitects and timber 

roducers certain standard sizes of joist, acantlings and 40 
Torehin theso woods, which are smaller than tho sac which 
‘wo had formorly wed in the softer woods, but which pro: 
aoe not only an equivalent of strength but a suxplas. 

‘Without at this time going into all the details of the 
subject of standard sizes, « general view of tho situation 
‘may be given by tho statement thet the general practice in 
‘our Southern and in our Western pine industries sto manu 
facture all maori) to even inches in. width—in other 
words, the stock sizes are 4,0, 8, 10 and 22 inches in width 
by 1,1}, 2,8, 4 5, 7,8 8, 10 and 12 inches in thickness. 

‘Tho custom with tho saw mils sto net their anws to pro= 
duce the dimensions above given in the. groen timbec. 
‘howe ntook wizes are then piled for dryingé—tho smaller 
‘sizoa andl boards being frequently artificially dxied hy dry 
kalne-—and in the process of drying the timber shrine 
‘ighty below these above named Te rut of hn 
tage in thoso woods is not as uniform as in the slower 
‘growing Baltio and Onnadian woods. Consequently the 
ffeneral praatice ia to ran these diy boards, seantlings, nd 
joists through a quallzing machine, which 
finishes them to a size whichis of course somewhat smaller 
than the sant sizes ofthe rough dried material above ind 
cated. “In other words, a 6 by 2 joist would bo that exact 
‘io when it came from the sow mill after it hed died it, 
‘would pethapa be f inches by 6 inches. ‘The standard or 
finished sie ofa 6 inch joist is however 6§ inohos, which i 
arrived at by running tho stick through » planing machine 
‘and planing one edge #0 a8 to produce this dimension, 
‘When desired, one side of the joist is also planed, without 
extrn charge, down tothe standard size of If inches. ‘The 
standard sito of all seantlings and joists is Hkowi § of an 
‘inch seant of the nominal green size. 

‘All nch lumber is finished to #¥ of an inch im thickness, 
and when the edges are planed the standard width i inch 
scant of tho nominal or groen size. Flooring strips are 
Hof an inch in thicknoes, and 24, 94, and 64 face measure 
txcluaive of the tongue, and all of this material is tongued 
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‘and grooved. ‘The nominal or green size of the flooring 
strip which produces a piece of flooring 49 by 3 in width 
is by 4 

Bluborate tests have been made by tho United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, and by tho Canadian Forest 
Service, to determine the sttength of various woods, and 
these tests indicate that the Southern pines ere from 93} 
‘percent. to 50 per cent. stronger than Canadian and Baltie 
Yellow pine, red pine, and spruce, and that Oregon pine is 
35 per cont” stronger than these Northern woods. I have 
lagen tho rents specl sia mde in ths ounty fr 
various , which confirm the general comparisons 
Xbove gat I therfore appears that whil a0 by 2 
Sonthem pine joist dried and finished to 1} by 54 would 
‘contain 124 per cent, lose cross section or eubie area than & 
hy 4 Ball or Canaan ed wood a wile wodfulbise 

joint, yot it would posses tho equivalent strength of such & 
Joi dd nao acmethng ke 10 per ont mare stengt 

"Tho plan whieh T propose is that in your building plans 
of tho future provision be made for tho use of Ameriean 
‘woods in the American standard sizes as an alternative for 
‘the Baitio woods in theirstandard sizes. Harotoforeit hax 
‘been impossible to sll x 6 by 2 piteh pine ar Souther pine 
joint in competition with the Balto 6 by 2, for tho reason 
‘lant to produce joist which would be 6 by'2 when dried it 
would be neosesury for our mills to change their normal 
mothod of manufacture and to ehargo you with this ex- 
‘penso as well as with the wasto which would be involved in 
reducing to our standard sizes all of the low grade material 
‘which woul be produced, and which wo would havo to 
oop at home, 

Tm convinood, however, that if our standard sizes aro 
‘provided for, thoy can be sola in domptition with the qul- 
‘valent sizes from the Balto and from Russia, ‘The oost 
prloo of thove standard aizos would bo £2 a standard loss 
‘than the cost of producing tho special sizes fo this market. 
"Tharo would be an infinitely greator stock of material from 
wie draw, and the material would be died before ship: 
‘mont, which would save cargo 4 ight charges. 
tim of tho opinion, cherefry, Shut theee standard ze of 
Southern pine oould be delivered in these markets ot £4 0 
standard fos than the special sizes which this mazkot has 
heretofore called for, and tho supplies available would be 
Inger depite dhe hey demand which wil e mao upon 
wt by Belgium, France, and other countries, 

‘Unquestionably, Norway, Sweden, Finland and Rustin 
‘are more favourably situated to supply your market and 
the other European markets than ou Souther and 
‘Weatern producers, but if, as everyone anticipates, rhort- 
‘ge of raw materials will exist at the conclusion of the war, 
themost favourably etusted woods willrflct their advan: 
tage of location by © marked inoreage in price. Tn fact 
‘they will move up to the point where they will meet the 
competition of less favourably situated supplies, and con- 
sequently the plan which T have and which will 
make available for this market thousands of standards of 
materials which have never before been aval, will - 
questionably exert a profound influence upon the venden 
Ser poe ve v 

‘There are numerous other American woods which are 
produced in Iatge volume, and which have spocial advan- 
tages for special uses, such as eypreas, sequoia, western red 
cedar, western white pine, and sugar pine, which are very 
little known in your market, and rogerding which I am 
planning measures to bring their advantages to the atten- 
‘ion of the timber trade and timber users, but I think it 
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best to confine this statement to the principal issue as out- 
lined shove, and to the two principal woods which are pro= 
uaced, and which will be available for export in the largest 
quantities, 


‘The following isa prévia of the disoussion which followed 
‘Mr, Waller's remacks 

Mr. Joux W, Szursox (F.] iuguired whether American 
timbers aye officially standardised and marked by the 
Government, and pointed out thet the information fur- 
nished by the United States of America should indionte the 
lpproximate cost and suitability for usage, oto,, of Oregon 
Pine relatively. with those of the Baltic’ timber now in 

eral use,” ‘The fst pressing need would be n substitute 
for "deal," until now the common every-day material of 
the British builder. He did not himself anticipate serious 
dificulty in adopting American scantlings for uso in this 
country, but we must imow the classification of the woo 
proposed to be imported in comparison with the deal 
Randard of genoral utility and price. 



































‘Oregon qin would noe work up to. & good painting 
surfecl tllmportant consideration in ox damp aimee 
‘he architect, oud with wealection of specimen samples 
of Ameriean or Colonial woods, could not datermin theit 





Prectionl value unless he were told, in gonoral terms, 
EWhere you would use doal or oak ‘wo should ‘we thie, 
that or te ules” “As regards th hardmgods he di uot 
expect to find tho samo ifioulty of supply. aa with tho 
‘oft, the demand for them being comparatively Himited. 

‘Tho desire of all British architects would be to encourage 
the imports of our American Allien rather than thoae of 
countries whioh had preferred neutrality in a conflict to 
otermine whether civilisation or autooratio barbariam 
‘should dominate the world, 

‘Mr, Branano Dioxere (P.] referred to the well-known 
lable of” Oregon ino to decay when th ends of the 
mbers are built into brickwork ; lability shared to 
lout degree by piteh-pine. "Bln. ‘Diokweo stated that 
raised this point a8 it was not desirablo that we should wre 
Auber polton for which t was not uta and he 
‘always advised when ho found that: Oregon was belng ned 
fhat the briekwork should not bo ‘ule ‘up clove fo the 
timber, but w hallinch air space should be left all round 
‘tho end of the timber. 

Me. HL A. Sarcmts, (F.] stated that Mr. Walker's ine 
formation was much appreciated, and that it removed 
‘many mivooncoptiona aa to the adaptability of there woods 
ovo requirement 

Perhaps the most a 























fleant information elcid from 
az, Walker war that America intended seriously to come 
eto with Boropean rupplion after the war, and that f wo 
Souinot be pean to adopt col landar, hy were 
raparel to aapt thir mops to our ideas, 

Tt has long been a matter for rogeet that the Bnglish 
timber trade thosld have done wo litle to spread amonget 
arehiteotn exsct detailed information as to ita mothods and 
‘applies, oa fe evidenced by the nogigibe. proportion of 
Giedlars er statics sbous Umber (apart, ferkope om 
Colonial varieties) whieh reach, them as compared with 
howe dealing with other materia. "the rere hae oon 
forender it very slow procem to oust traditional descr 

reclfoatans wy to ante. Ta Sew of 
{is Mfr- Walker's proporal to prepare nd clrouarise & 
Pamphlet embodying Practical Hatation and suggest 
Yur particulaly welcome, especially ashe offered toaubmait 
1 deate for enicinm to-a committee of the Insitute before 
bitention, How for Me. Walker has at present succeeded 
In recommending his views to the conservative ideas of 
‘the: lic xy, though he stated he had been in 
conference with them. ‘The difeutties with the author- 
fee enponable for Boing By avs in regard ozs, oe 
4d not ecom insuperable to dhose present, provided a wide 
demand could be established, 
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Mr, W, Haxny Ware [P.] thought that what really ia 
nected, if the American tinber trade wish to eacournge 
the tae of American timber in the British Ile, is 8 pa 
jot eddransed to architects and builders upon the follow. 
fag paints 
"Aa to the various Amerioan timbers avaleble, with 
thair'proper trade ‘names, marks and brands, and dheir 
Charagterlation and Gtmena Yor vatiows kinds of works (ao 
showing the probable cont n normal tines if possble) 
2” Avcompasiaon with the Baltio timbers hitherto sed. 
8 Information shouldbe given. a to. tho stivngth, 
quality and beboviour of such'aentings avaiable, ad 6 
‘Rbuletion of thelr aafo loads, snd an enurance that in 
hormal times stockn would. be avallatle on the Batis 
Inukotain selent quantivion. Als tf certain brenda ™ 
‘or maria" aro specied that such mack or brande will 
faery full guarantees an to quality, Atnews of yurpost, 
strength and reasoning. 
Sin aay Nix (7) remarked hat i vident 
that there will continue to Bea great domand far inber for 
tome timo’ after tho ‘war, but before we can counder 
‘making vo of the American timber which Me. Walker 
dacribod,n good deal of wdaitional Information fy wante 
‘ein sight thet erohiteots mould lead in these matter, and 
Hemet tha she anita shal ety common 
to dem with this important rubject. Tn" view of the 
Feeomtguctive programme of the Govemment for which 
{imberfrom many source wil benceded, we should atonee 
jive fll atiention to the onsideration of all the now 
inda bvallable, and ancortain dofinitely for whet prpon 
thoy ave aultabie, Wo should lao like to have notes of 
the’ experience of American architects in dealing with 
theso Umbory 90 that we may Know what proonations to 
{aly and aveid pital 
ME. Il D. Suanina-Woon [Paid chat tho Oregon pino 
nipped ia Bagand wanna etn the orden wane 
tnd T'wa ship geen without any eon ed the 
‘voyage through the tropics which takes from five to aix 
‘months caused the wood to nweat and stain, and the wood 
citen aie in Ba sonaton, "The wadd ough to be 
‘Wouaoned before shipment “and goaded under 
Mandan marin that should bo a guacanteo ur to quality 
‘We alzo wanted tho acuntliogs {n'tao ia Ameria, givin 
tho rpan they wore ied for and the factor of nafoy 
ewan wall Known hat difficulties as to dry tot and othor 
dofecta exiated in American timber because the Innpoation 
Department, of tho -Amocated. Factory “Afutua Fire 
‘Ansvranoe Companies waa an asiocintion for. masking 
limber for frotory wud workshop construction, and thar 
{nupection should be mppied to timber to bo exported to 


England. 

ind, Honwarownn (F. commented that afer con: 
siderable experince of American timber ho hd fouat 
‘American Rock Maple a very valueble. wood and. most 
dlaruble for the flooring of factarien where capacity to rat 
ii wont and orosonal oltre a oni Wag 
sarpried to fd how admirably the maple Ngoring 
toed trafie during 18 yours of fastory Mfc. An regard 
‘the diferences betwsen the American an Bale thiekcees 
{tnd scantlings, he thought we should have to accopt the 
fatablished American dituensions, and wae of opinion that 
‘ore would be mo dfalty sn practice, a ono need merely 
tpeoty, egy Lineh nominel for American T-inch flooring, 
Pheing undecitood that in practice one would be getting 
‘American standard Goring one inch in thickness ees ats 
ute, 

ite. 0A, Davmex [4.1 pointed out that tho proponns 
vfor the Conference invaived very lage commer eo 
fderations, As the matier vas worthy of the Amerioan 
Government’ serious consideration, 40 seemed that tho 
tort effective method of fostering! the proposed. trade 
‘ould be for that Government, in co-operation with the 
Kmesican messhants, to esata hore a small exhibition 
and’ propagenda Dureat.” Samples of the materials and 
‘ariota data could be kopt here lor reference by arohitects 
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unanimously, 
Punorwat, ME. Ruasme, Hon. Seoretary, 
Practice Standiig Committes, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Education of the Architect, 
4 Raymond Buitdénge, Gray's Inn, W.0.1 
20h Deceniber 1011, 
To the Heitor, Jounnat. R.LB.A.j— 

Dear Sin,—In the Ootober number of the Jourwat 
Mr, Walter Millard called attention in a sériows way 
to the oriticisms of the Institute Bxamination made 
by Professor Pite and Professor Dickie, and in the 
current number Mr, Budden follows with definite 
ovitioism of the Testimonies of Study Committee. 

Mr, Dickie is troubled, very justly, because tho 
‘more fact of an examination lying before the students 
prevents the schools from working to the greatest 
advantage, and Mr, Budden seems to feel that the 
‘examination would be improved by being definitely 
lated to the work of the schools and conducted 
mainly by the professors. Tho examinetion is, 
however, & twofold one ; the first part of it, the 
“Tatermediate,” bears direotly on what is, or should 
be, taught in the sshools—the history and cbaracteris- 
tics of architeoture and the broad facts of constru 
tion, As regards this part of it all oriticism is di 
anned by the fact that a student's echool record is 
‘aovepted in place of it ; the schools pursue any course 
thot commends itself to them and hold their own 
examinations ; on External Bxaminer inspects the 
work on behalf of the Board, and all studente who 
have aquitted themselves well aro accepted without 
sitting for the Intermediate Examination 

‘The Final Examination is ina different category— 
it is « professional ono, and thé purpose of it is to ext 
man’s qualifications for practising as an architect ; 
one would wish that it might be conducted thro 
out by practising architects of the widest knowledge 
and experience. The designs made as ‘Testimonies of 
Study leading up to it are a most valuable part of this 
examination, and to my mind to put them practically 
under the control of the school professors would be 
exactly the wrong thing to do, No one questions 
their capscity or judgment, but the point is that as 
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the designs form part of a professional examination 
they should bo judged by practising architects ae 
opposed to directors of schools, 

‘Mr. Budden questions the soundness of the awards 
that are made, and differences of opinion in such 
matters are inevitable ; but the committee is a strong 
‘one and comprises some of the best known men in the 
profession. 

‘As Professor Pite points ont, the examination is to 
bo revised “ after the war,” and now is the time for 
the heads of schools to express their views on all 
matters connected. with it, Let them meet and 
settle upon the points that, in their view, call for 
amendment and lay their conclusions before the 
Board. It is probably a bad thing that the Schools 
‘seem impelled to work with one eye on the Institute 
Examination, but as this is actually the case the 
‘examination ‘should be so shaped as to exert the 
‘soundest possible influence on education, 

Personally Ido not agree with Mr. Buddon’s con- 
tention that the Board should eonsiat to the extent of 
‘one half of Professors or Directors of Education, At 
present the proportion is eight to twenty-five, in 
‘addition to a number of Advisory Members, and even 
if the schools dealt with the entire training of the 
young architect thin proportion would seem to be 
ound one ; buf as a matter of fact the school trainin 
is only beginning, and therefore it seems rounc 

icy for the Board to consist: mainly of those who 
Fave ong experience of actual practi 

‘As for the 

















forming students of the 
reasons why designs are rejected, it would no doubt 
‘be useful, educationally, to do so; but it has been 
seriously considered and folt to be impracticable. Wt 
hhas often happened, however, that a student who felt 
‘aggrioved has been interviewed and the reasons for 
not nocepting his design have been explained to him. 

‘May Tsay in conclusion that to form the Board 
into a kind of administrative body for the schools 
would be an error. ‘The individuality of the schools 
is  valusble asset and nothing should be done to 
impair it or to weaken the spinit of emulation -that 
should exist between the various schools.—Yourn 
faithfnlly, Anrior Keen (FJ), 

Hon, See, Board of Architectural Educntion. 











‘The Comacine Builders. 
Cambridge + 200 Dec. 1917. 

To the Baitor, JounxAt. R.IB.A. 
Sia, —Bir T, G, Jackson's reference to the myth of 
the Comacine builders ” in his review of Porter's fine 
work on Lombard Architecture," met with criticism 
from Mr. Ravenscroft in your October issue. The 
suggestion of his own researches and the mention of 
‘own book raised the hope that some firm ground 
‘might have been reached in the quagmize through 
which Freemason Archeology flounders after Hittites, 
Solomon’s Temple, Quatuor Coronati, and other 
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will-o’-the-wisps, T am bound to say that, reading 
Mr. Ravenscroft’s treatise, I am disappointed. Tt 
bridges, but by no means makes more sound, the 
argument that Leader Scott so airily employs when 
in her “Cathedral Builders” she skips from conjeo- 
ture to conviction—wondering if. and then con- 
cluding that, all architecture is Comacine, Waiting 
Mr. Rayonscroft’s demonstration, the theory of an 
association of freemasonry, that permeated miedizoval 
building, rests where it did some sixty years ago, when 
Mrs, Beecher Stowe heard Macaulay declaim that all 
the mediaeval cathedrals were built simultaneously 
by travelling bodies of Freemasons, and drily re- 
marked : If itis not true, it ought to be.” —Yours 
truly, Epwanp 8. Pron [F,} 


“after the War.” 
256, West George Street, Glasgow : 9 Jan. 1918. 
To the Haditor, JouRNAL R.LB.A.— 

Sin,—Mr. H. B. Creswell’s letter in your Deoomber 
issue deals with a matter of most urgent importance 
toall practising architect, andi nto be hoped that 
it will receive the immediate and eamest attention 
of the Council and the profession generally. 

Mr. Croswoll is undoubtedly correct in arriving at 
the conclusion that the only way in which local 
outhoritios can be controlled in regard to their 
Housing schemes is through the authority of the Zoal 
Government Board, This being so, the R.LB.A. 
and Allied Societies should, without delay, set up the 
machinery necessary in their respeotive axoas to bxin 
pressure to bear upon Members of Parliament, an 
show onee and for ail that the profession cannot be 
{ignored to its own and the country’s detriment, 

Such methods do not require to be justified, as, 
quite apart from the material interests of the ‘pro: 
{easion, there is no other body so qualified as architects 
to handle th» problems awaiting solution in regard to 
housing and other building schemes. 

‘There is another matter, however, in my opinion of 
‘equal urgency, which Mr. Gresvrell might have referred 
to with advantage, T refer to the competition now 
‘existing between forro-conoreta specialists, construc- 

nal engineers and architects. Toillustrate my point, 
it is not neoessary to trace the history of the concrete 
specialist beyond stating that, originally, they made 
4n effort to collaborate with architects, a polioy which 
unfortunately has in the ease of many firms been 
abandoned. Matters have got to such a serious pass 
in the West of Scotland that the constructional engi- 
neers are now considering the advisability of carrying 
out a direot advertising campaign in order to counter- 
‘ot the propaganda of the ferro-conerete specialists. 

Such a policy can only have one effect so far as 
architects are concerned—viz,, to further ourtail the 
activities of the profession, and for those whose busi- 
ness is largely associated with commeroial werk the 
outlook is very serious. 
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Many of my colleagues hore are seriously disturbed 
regarding this matter, and as tis not theirintention to 
accept this condition of things without protest, I think 
the matter should be ventilated in the Joumwas 
without delay—I am, yours faithfully, 
Gio, A. Boswrt, Licentiate. 


St. Olave's, Tooley Street, 
Sth December 1917. 
To the Biitor, JouRNAL, R.LB.A. 
Duar Siz,—A few days ago the Daily Telegraph 
asforded space for a two or three-ine announcement 
‘that the Church of St, Olave's, Tooley Street, hard 
by London Bridge, was about to be pulled down. 
This would be @ great loss. ‘The south side of the 
ver ia not graced with many buldings whic give it 
distinction, and the removal of this church would be 
deplorable almost as any one of the City churches 
which we have lost. St. Olave's, built of Portland 
stone, was designed by Henry Pliterott, who also 
built’8e Gilevsrin-tho-Felds, T imow of no other 
speoimons of his work, What shall we see in its 
ites 1 Probably o stustue fr trade purpoen, ws 
been tho caso with the sites of soma of Wren’s 
City churches ; and not only with churches, but with 
other old buildings which have been destroyed in the 
uatropolisgonaaly, rock as Orsby Hall, Newgate 
Prison, old. Ps ls hoods ‘Wren’ highly interest- 
‘nd charaversto Old Collegeof Physilane, once 
rarwick Lane, which has made way for the Out- 
iin Tall building fal of arohivecosal vial 
Tako, again, Cockerell’s scholarly Hanover Obapel, in 
Regent Stee, which he been demolaed and a big, 
‘and blatant boot and shoe palace erected in its place, 
Let us hope that the societies which exist for the 
reservation of buildings of interest will, with the 
Beaking of Acts of Pashapwont, bestix thomseven to 
save St. Olavo's—Yours faithfully, 
R, W. Conuazn [F.} 
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‘A, Record of Honour : Fifty-firat List, 


Killed in action, 
Davison, W. Rorgnz, Middlesex Regiment, Killed 
in aotion on 20th November 1917. 
ert, Davison, bom in 1881, son of Mr, 'T. Rafer 
12 (Hon, A.] received his architectural training. 
Bhovemc of hc We Baldwins of Lincla' tam Tes 
Specialising in houring and cottage design, in which he 
ald much Yound. work, he was awanted, by Sie Rdwin 
‘Lutyens third premium in the Dnily Mai? Cottage Com: 
potion, aud designed cottage’ which was th! eetra 
ntuzo in tho Idoal Homes Exhibition ae. Olympia. In 
onjanotion ‘with Messrs. Alfred Cox’ and ‘Neimnell he 
Morigned and’ oarsed out the Wakotisld: Public Library. 
‘won in competition, ‘He wan « regular exhibitor nt tho 
Royal Aondemy and his work wer frequently ilusteated, 
Into war ua hd done valuable work in railway engineer. 
ing.and had been formally transferred to the Rl, when 
he was suddenly recalled to hin old rogiment at the Sront 
‘whore he met his death. 
Military Avards. 
Mavi, Captain Hexry P. G., Hon. Artillery Com- 
ALC. [F.], who was specially mentioned 
in Sir D. Hoi watch of 7th November for 
distinguished and gallant services and devotion 
to duty, has been awarded the D.8.0. 
‘Wioxs, Onptain Hnnueer Granan, R.A. [Student] 
‘Awarded the Military Cros 
:ptain Wicks, on his own inftistive, went to an explod- 
lng ammanition damp, brought in threo wounded men and 
lected others to suety. ‘During the whole two houew In 
‘which ho was thus engaged the dump was uador honvy he 
ad ahele were exploding in al divetionse 
MoDunworz, Lieut. (Acting Captain) Watren Kinas- 
uny, 6th Bufis (late of E. Kent Rogt.). Men- 
tioned in Dispatches (Times, 19th December). 





























Promotions and Appointments 


Tiout.W. ¥. 1. Sewell, RE, (Licentiate), promoted Captain 
nt to OB ted Army ie 


Atm 
lar 





promoted Lieut, 





ana Hout Be 
Rea. 


dnd Litt WY, Yookon (Teen, Royal Bognor, 
rome Uta neg a 

too-Upir Br R Grivbon. C4. Highland Light’ Tnfantey, 
ratied Sed Lieut. Nordkomteriand Bute, 

as, Robere W Carden [4] gyanted 4 commission as 
Lieutenant, RE 

Mr. ‘Arthur B Wiskenden [4.}, promoted Lieuwonant, 
RNR. 
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Greetings to Members on Service. 
Some few days before Christmas « Card of Greeting 
s addressed from the Institute to every member 
1d Student of the Institute serving with the Foroes, 
tthe card being sent out to the last known address, 
‘The Greeting read as follows : 

WIT KINDLIEST THOUGHTS 

AND. GRERTINGS ROM THE 

PRESIDENT AND OOUNCIL OF 

0h ROYAL, INSTITUTE OF 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS TO ALL ; 

MEMBERS & STUDENTS RL. 

NOW | SERVING WITH HIS 

MATESTY'S YORCES 


A lieutenant ser 








ig in France, responding to the 
Greeting, says: “It is very good ond pleasant to 
reocive such things out here, but to know that we are 
remembered by our colleagues at home is the most 
delightful of all” 


‘The British Museum, 

‘The Institute joined in the protest against the 
commandoering of the British Museum for the pur- 
poses of the Air Board, and the following letter was 
Addressed by the President to every member of the 
War Cabinet : 

“On behalf of the Royal Institute of British 
Arohiteots I beg respectfully to submit: that the 
‘aking over of the British Museum for the use of the 
Air Ministry is greatly to be deprecated, unless under 
pressure of the most uxgont national necessity, 

“The use of the buildings for the purposes oon- 
templated would no doubt involve alterations, which 
rust considerably increase the risk of fire ; but the 

raveat objection to the propasal is that. the inter- 
{erence with the legitimate use of the Musou for an 
indefinite period must be most prejudicial to the 
higher interesta of eduoation and art.” 

‘A reply has boon received from the War Onbinet 
stating that it has been found possible to avoid taking 
over the Museum as intended. 




















‘The RALB.A. and the Allied Societies: A Meeting at 
‘Manchester, 

‘The President and other representatives of the 
Institute and of the Allied Societies were the guests 
of the Manchester Society of Architeots on the ocon- 
sion of a joint Committee meeting held at Manchester 
con the 12th of last month. ‘The purpose of the Com- 
ritteo will appear in the report to be issued later, but 
‘members present, and especially those from London, 
wish to take the first opportunity of expressing 
publicly their warm appreciation of the exceedingly 
Kind and hospitable reception secorded them by the 
Prosident and members of the Manchester Society. 
The gathering at the Society's very comfortable head- 
quarters at St. Mary's Parsonage was an exceptionally 
representative one, nearly all the Allied Societies 
being represented, and mostly by their Presidents, 
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‘The latter were in conference carly in the day, the 
London members joined them at about 3.80 p.m., and 
the business part of the programme lasted till nearly 7. 
‘The company then adjourned to the Midland Hotel as 
guests of the Manchester Society's Annual Dinner, 
which had been arranged specially for that evening in 
honour of the visitors, ‘The President, Mr. J. B. Gass, 
who presided, gave in a very felicitous speech the 
toast of the evening, ‘' The Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” ‘The response showed how peculiarly 
representative the gathering was, Mr. Hare, Mr. 
‘Waterhouse, bz Seatier-Woot and ir. Sloterreepond- 
ing for England; Mr. J. B. Dunn (of Edinburgh) for 








Scotland ; Mr. Kaye Parry (President of the Institute 
of Ireland) for Ireland ; and Mr. Cook Rees (President 
of the South Wales Institute) for Wales. The evening 








—indeed, the whole visit—was a very agreeable one 
‘and the feeling wns shared by all that it had been 
‘ery wve move Indeed fo hold the meeting ab one of 
the’ Allied centres. Apart from the special business 
of the meeting, the occasion afforded opportunity for 
the clouring up Of posible miaunderatandings and led 
to @ valuable interchange of ideas and experiences 
‘which will, itis hoped, bear fruit in a mutual broaden- 
ing of views and sympathies and in a knitting together 
of the parent body with its widely soattered members, 
the one aim animating all being to work together in 
unison for the advancement of architecture and the 
well-being of the profession. 


(On View at the Institute, 

‘The walls of the Institute look partioularly forlorn 
now thatthe pictures havo been removed into a place 
of safety, and members will therefor be the more 

fateful to Mr, A. E, Henderson, R.B.A., F.S.A. 
Fizceniits tor tbe joan of u fine apecimen of his work 
‘which was on view at the recent annual exhibition of 
tho Royal Society of British Artista in Suffolk Street, 
‘Tho pioture has been hung in the entrance hall at 
9, Conduit Street. The work ia entitled * Byzantine 
Splendour,” and represents the Empress Theodora, 
wife of Justinian, leavirg the latter's palace at 
Constantinople to go by barge to the summer palace 
on one of the islands in the Sea of Marmora. ull of 
fine Byzantine imaginings ond rich in Hastern colour 
‘ngs, the work both in its conception and execution is 
altogether admirable, and Mr. Henderson is to be 
sinoerely congratulated upon his achievement. It is 
evident that he has travelled much in the Rast, and he 
has imparted to his work the true Oriental epizit. An 
interesting description of the picture from the painter's 
own pen will be found in the November issue of the 
JourNat, page 13. 

Tis interesting to note that Mr. Henderson won the 
Owen Jones Studentship in 1897 with a series of 
masterly studies of interiors and decorative details of 
famous buildings at Ravenna, Monzeale, San Lorenzo, 
Palermo, Venice, Florence, eto. ‘The Library has # 
photographic reproduction of the entire vet, He acted 
4s architect to the excavations of Ephesus, directed 



























RESTRICTIONS ON BUILDING AFTER THE WAR 


by Mz. D.G, Hogarth for the Trustees of the British 
‘Museum in 1904-5, and desoribed by Mr. Henderson 
in a Paper read before the Institute and published 
with numerous illustrations in the Jourvan for 
th December 1908, Members will recall his two 
fine drawings which in pre-raid days hung near the 
entrance to the Common Room, illustrating the 
author's ideas for the restoration of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the Crassus struoture (seventh cen- 
tury 8.0.) and the Hellenistio (fourth century 3.0.). 
For some time Mr. Henderson was the able acting 
Curator of the Geffery Museum in Kingsland Road, 
‘and the exoellent arrangement of the exhibits there is 
to a largo extent due to him. é 
Gronow Huppann [P.]. 











Restrictions on Building after the War. 
Space admits of bub a very brief précis of the dis- 
cussion on Me. Wills’s resolution brought forward at 
th Business Meeting on Monday, the 7th. ‘The 
salient pointe—the reelution, the amandmente pro- 
posed, the decision of the meeting, and the voting— 
‘aro reoorded in the Minutes (see p. 71], and need not 
be repeated hore. Mr. Mark Judge, it will be seen, 
withdrew the amendment he had given notice of on 
Mr. Wills recasting his resolution, whiob as originally 
framed was open to a construction he did not intend. 
Mri Wiis, in moving his resolution, dealt with two 
ssubjoots which he sald might be taken to be cozrelated=— 
‘ie, the quostions of houting and of control of building 
Ditor the ‘war, "He contended. thet the urgenoy of the 
Housing’ quottion ‘had been greatly. oxeganrated. ‘The 
satholuor eomed to. te uaddly ifuenced hy popular 
fgltation nad wexe disposed. to initints new dopurtaros 
without conty stig evidence preent demand 
Tor housing rested partly foundation of studs “The 
‘amount. and distribution of "howing depended on the 
nature and extent of trade and of ugrioultare, ‘Trade 
‘Would be enormoualy affected by the conditions of pence, 
Whioh wero wholly ‘noortain. "Much an it was desir 
Yorree more land under cultivation it remained to be 
whether mafclent inducomenta could bo offered to the 
farming Industry to. bring bout the desired rosult. 
‘Agnin, there wore no data %0 go upon as to the numbers 
‘who would emigrate after the war. In face of theae un- 
Certain factory it. waa Impowsiblo to arrive. at reliable 
ftatotin on the subject of housing.” Till tho ast eight 
tr nine year private enterpriae had. been rexponmibe for 
tho provision of aout OT por cent of the accommodation 
required. Largely in consequence of the Finance Act of 
obo tho amount of housing was Sime halved and th 
still further reduced. ‘Tha Act coat. more to administer 
‘Guan it produoed, and tho Tnatitute ought to add its voice 
to thote who have urged the Government to amend it #0 
that private enterprise may no longer be discour 
Reforns woe seo ponble in our ayer of iatig wich 
‘would relieve building of all classer—and_eapecially 
Rousing™of © grievous burden, and make it possible to 
build for vont which could bo paid by the worksr and do 
way with the neooaity for State subsidies. For the 
foregoing reasons ‘he was opposed. to tho Governmont 
maltaning Soot of ulding after the war.” great 
schemes of Blato-nided housing wore to be carried out the 
‘Suthorities concerned woald be ns position to give large 
Orders for materials which would place them in w favoured 
position as compared with private individuals and the 
Would seoure. precedence of supply. A last and sels 
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consideration was; “What are arehiteots going to gob 
out of housing?" Remarkably litte in ‘his opinion, 
fecing that every authority in tho country had ia aur: 
‘oyor, engineer, or architect, and thet under whatover 
Dane be ‘wan ealled the Duk of tho electon’ teprosenta- 
{ven consider he is an anthority-on matter of building 
fnd the planning nnd construction of streets, Gould It be 
ripponed that many of these authorien would. obtaln 
ulsido help for which they: would. have to pay foes + 
hoy could’ not expect any’ such thing neither” was it 
expodiont. that ardhitecte should. by’ agitation inthe 
tiater provek bad feeling, expocially'4s they were bound 
fovome out underdogs m theca. 

Mr, Joun Siamin [2 nald ho would second the reaalu- 
tion, Dut on slightly difterest grounds, Architoote, dure 
ing the last three years, had een nufering from & con 
‘ition of affairs which had reduced some of them to penury 
find had sadly impoverished « great many othoms. They 
Ind, howoves, botnn all withott complaint fooling hat 
it'an thelr daty to-do t0 in the intents of tho cotntey, 
But if further rsteietons were to be imposed: ater the 
‘rar, they: must Teconmider their poution He didnot 
Think it pomble to eppoint «body of individualn who 
‘would be'ea competent, and 0 impartial, aa to be able to 
‘ny, without infleting grave tajunic, that certala bull 
{ngs should be proonoded with and that other should not 
‘ho question did not affect architects alone it affected 
tho whole community. Te wan hoped that there would bo 
founded hero a number of induntrien whigh had been 
‘monopoly of Germany, and thoso industsiea would. wast 
buildlngy o accommodate them. Sush buildings ought 
to he allowed to be put-up with tho Teast ponalbie delay 
tlter the war. Agel, municipalities and™othor ‘pubilo 
Dodien hud" had ther Inege balldingn stopped for years, 
Which meaat to the ratepayors a considerable inoreao 
In'expenditure,” No obatanie ought t0 bo placed in the 
way of those buldings being proceeded with. "Individual 
nterprisen woold alyo want buildings to enable thom to 
inoroaso thelr basinarees. Tt had ‘boon’ hinted thatthe 
hie probem wan th, oui of the working ssc 
Tut what wae tho uso of having a large Dowsing tohomo it 
ahey ntareed the industrial enterpriees which gave people 
employment + "Ho did. not think. thin was & question 
tueeting architects alone js great principle waa invotyot, 
Ho had no with to oppose the Government; he wanted to 
convince them. nthe: majority of eavos artfclalActa 
‘whieh resulted badly wore promoted by people who were 
Ifaomat of te setonstanbes of tho duce "it vas soth 

farablo that tho Government and the oficial concerned 
‘should keow the lreumataneen, "Ho seconiled the Tesla 
tion on national and not on selfish grounds oaly. 

‘ie, Red. Axont [P.] auld tha if offell architecture 
vere urged an arghment in favour ofthe rortution, he 
shoud wate gaat Hi, ajnty, Oto of Wa 
tore very Tamgely concerned in the ctwotion of dwellings 
{Gr the working clair, nnd some of them were most ex: 


crit building 
Mir, Wn Wooowano [F} anid that it had. oon ox 
dient nnd night forthe Government to have contol over 
plding ducing the war, but that nach conte! shoal eon: 
tinue effer the ar would be unite snd highly inoxpedion. 
With rogesd to housing, ho gathered that {twas the i= 
{tntion vf the authoniden torart ap, oF ae any tate he 
Authorities were being urged to-aef up, an entirely new 
Department whieh enue probably standardiaston of 
“and the employment of many hundreds of men 

Iie perticalar Dopertment for the designing of bounce for 
tho working clasen, ‘That Dspastmese. would be fatal 
{o'the propor execution of eotteges in diferent parts of 
{ho Kingdom where the materies appertaining ¢0 those 
localities munt be brought into play in the douign and 
‘roston ofthe buildings: ‘Ho shoul be very sorry ifthe 
inneitute wore to become party to the formation of 
Government Department which would have under its 
fontro! the building of hell «millon houses ‘Thote 
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honor ought tobe Ist to private ontorpise, as beer, 
tere the Goverment baking hog genta ortho 
eat ise spate at ton metage afick hed takes 
Have ok ths fbjec ft woul be fouod tha tho main 
Mice mat the beg ef hues a tho expense of he 
Grper ond mille clang ont tnt the azalled wor 
Pope aaa Moat have tne eltags ef fs tha he 
era ie mappaned one coaly Ue object 

Pils ed in Siew? Sa he Boped the Inte weal 
we ttrone groan nthe ovement agelntthe soe 
eter he ertton, 

"Baeeoe 8D Apehsat aid be could not sport 

ation it ken rly ft wan tov enblgoons, 
Sea 7 Moen itaely Len too'ortes ‘Hho vas 
sae tet tat the Gomog quosss us lagay sb the 
wc anton But fi waoliion id ot norte 
Sauter any Faggat every aubiguols way. 
Ho didnot think thet tho lnutitute, aa a body of svehi- 
ectlyas competent to deelde ut hetiee Moss ers 
weed er tot ie was peor reeaguicd tht some 
HavSahlen ones would ‘bo waned afr te way aso 
TENTH 000 Kousen ad bean Due annual prevent to 
theta witch stout Bf por ests hat edn Due by 
riya tsar passes waltnowa that rho et 
Ed boon a shortage of houses owing to tise in tho coat of 
stadt, people hal sowed nfo Neues fhe att sf 
eee ee eas cttonmts wih te ext 
Stretataae we did natNate on ebnotl sumber et 
Sous nmin alr the woe we shoul have exo 
Selniy and sbnatonl srowding and ene eatosrinay 
tmothod must he adopted to cope mith it. He wan eongy 
enig thtte Corimne poh ti hg 
eek they dt sas ny woud saver bo tl to bul 
Eythng Ifo te number ef Rowen that would be wanted 
Sete lito would eil'fe plonty Gf ison for the 
fivaieowann Shave wat of soda th fled that 
Ees’Governmns grettd funds for howtngs those 
owner oud havoc peur dni tn coopedag. He 
oad! Nowevacheube batons’ Clatastor do thant 
ul te an nora ovat of contain ob dm 
Wi'roarda the arlleet, everyting pated to fis fact 
Mae would huve ors larder tls thoes houaag 
‘Bay tah ha vet ba baer 

Mir"Wins, fpiiag fete Pendent, ald that in 
rectio meuat Hatter theul  no rntgon oe 
Tritlng"at'ale “Rho threatened wtcoen alae 
mila fo th ac hat the Government sonadend very 
Tiny granag seautay, und Whey sonited tat wee, 
cuz tra of biiing wor eis, hav ‘wuld not 
He ecrngh mete of congh nboas to seo Uns es 
ey 

Mr. W. Hanny Warr [P.] said that the construction of 
sole or he yon sone might gener i 
{ett Serger betaun't woul proetly det ato 
compra fow hand and be Goninon te dferent 
focal fathon tt was thn nmin oft ober work 
{it asta them "ahd thus bethoopt, wes wha Me 
Wile epeiuly masts attr pute eta etre. to 
ately to Be costfoed wan a oduon wont Yo te 
frinis sno, "tat for a Sra Une tt pease the 
Thala Body st the ulding fede should tn employed tn 
Srey homer the wehing opie ed tn Ste 
Sralnad pion to fka'ays Stk feat tng would bo 
ists ofesotange trae [> promis ll tt induatet 
tian Zacetsad dng. “Unlns o get fet hand 
tui ful ompetion, we Should be ches, and shee 
fab at te doug ag Ale the war oop wat be 
UStaged Wopt thle ony inte bests bed oree 
Again us they iied to do befow the Finance et. But 
Tee knot & dneif've hares Govoennen Deparanent 
tot up tented thn goowel buldng trade, We ought 
{2 Li forward in pe snune ht eae 
{2 Socotnagy tavescoest is eperiy te gest if 
very man hd his fvehold, he would be satronger patiot, 
thd That nas the pant hich need tobe ux er acedy 
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before the Government. He woul lke to see the resin. 
Hon strengthened by some wording to the effect that the 
terlopmast of palate entarrne held be encouraged, 

Mn Gronox Homasno, ¥-S-A, [FJ said that if the 
Government wore to embark on the provision of working 
‘as dwellings and lot thom at sonta which did not pay’ 
‘ep woudl byt to private tnezpie altogether 

ott, Be Ounawate [P) sald he waecvery glad to 
support he resolution, but wan disappointed that it aid 
fot go further. In aitacking what was chiefly « prinx 
plot finance and s political question we shoul not go 
‘ary fas, "We didnot taaklo theso subjeots on a proper 
Blan, Since the war, we had boen talking about tho 
yyhologiea! ‘value ef education. ‘This wan altogether 
orsign to tho fives. We hd to waks up, to do ings, 
ranieally and strongly and sincerly. he Invtitute was 
rently handicapped by the elreummtance that thy mame 
firm of the Counell hid often to aot contrary to thele 
own interests Tt we wore going to approach Government 
Cngenitations, st must be done without any fooling of di 
Aulvantage to the mesibors of Coumel who had to force 
ths things on the Govemment’s attention.” ‘The proposal 
that’ the “Inntenta should. "approsch the Government 
Cngantaation voncorned was not sulielently dractic to be 
stieetive, He. showld like to. seo many other mattars 
rouped with Me. Will's resolution. hey wer aware 
hat the Government were going to undertake housing end 
‘odueational aohemes on a Targe scale Tt, was no ood 
fttompting (o interfere with thot. But what they could 
‘do wna to-tee that tho position of arehiteats wan eu in 
‘hora enterpriies..-He'would therefor like Yo ee tome: 
thing inthe form of a manifesto whieh embraced al there 
fqucations. That manifeato should bo signed and sup: 
Ported by all tho architectural bodien throughout” tho 
Eountry, and it should clearly stata the intorets of ard 
fecture, more than the intorerts of srchitecta, but sl 
Keeping that also tothe form, no that the wuthoriies might 
te minds fully awaro of what they wero lguorant.” They 
should avo be mado wvare—which was much more impor 
tant-thae thoy had the. welght and the impolhe of the 
Atchiveotural "profewon behind the roforemco. to. th 
‘That, by reason of it shoor bulk, Would carry weight and 
enforee pttention. 

Mr, ANGEL Miggected that Chambery of Commerve 
soul, be one of the other ote retro nthe 
resolution they would enery groal weight if they "wero 
Aonocated with It. iA 

is. D. Br Nive (2°) said ho agrood with Me, Wile that 
the Goveenment should not give one sass of buildin 
preference over others afler the war.” Architects shoul 
fet tht portent, ad he ling rads shoud grt 

cis to entry on the work, and as nearly as possblo under 
normal conditions. yee 

‘it Bruxany Dioxsen (7) said that the main issue 
wo that the Government, in the interets of the country, 
id found it neaessary to impose restrictions beonuse 
the war. howe reatrietions wore affecting arvhitecta, the 
building trades, and others concerned to afar grente ex: 
tent than any’ ther business. Avchiteots had Yeon havdor 
hiethan any-cther body of men in the countsy. ‘They had 
submitted to those eatrctions without complaint beexse 
they wore necesrary to enable the war to be won. Dut 
there Wea no reason for continuing those restrictions aftr 
fie war, He heartily supported Af. Will, but thought 
het not gone quite far enough,” He seemed to fhe 
xesteotons on building, but he should group with it aled 
trades, beoeate there wore other trdea which were mixed 
up with bullding, but would not be included where bullé- 
Ing only was mentioned. "Te ought to be made clear that 
the war restzltions as such should be removed at the 

‘possible moment. "With regard to the eo-oporation 
of other bodies, he wai sure the Distct Surveyors, of 
‘whom he had the honows to be President, would co-operate 
in any aetion thet might be settled upon 

Me: H. V. Laxcunsnan (#1 pointed out that there most 






































RESTRICTIONS ON BUILDING AFTER THE WAR 
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trado but all the other trades of the country should be 
placed under control after the war. Assuming, however, 
that his information was wot absolutely corvet, the 
Government had got a perfect answer. Tt could tell 
‘them at once that there was no ground for their fears, 

‘Mz. Buexanp Dioxsan pointed out that the Ministry 
of Reconstruction had already appointed « Committee, 
‘consisting of Mr. James Carmichael, Sir John Walters, Mr. 
Shiloy Bonn, Mk. Slor, and str, Wallor Smith to cot- 
sider this very question of restrictions on building, ote. 
‘After the war, and ono of the items of the reference ran, 
Tm the event of the supply of material or labour belng 
innuflolent to falfl the tata! building demand, to consider 
che prinetpies and method by which the priority of vations 
claims should be acttiod.” Priority waa what the srehitect 
was faced with in the presence of this war, and the restric- 
tons which have been necessary. Tt was an easy matter, 
‘when Wstritions Wore onoe iniposed, to Keep them on, 
inatend of instituting different ones. 

‘Tix Pexsipext said he felt some diffidence In speaking 
fon the subject because he was at the. present moment 



























fheaged in connection with’ thre very rentreone 
buliding: "he waa member of the Department. Ho 
contirel "with everything that had en said as to 
the objection against restriction, But nobody knew at 
the ‘i 30 what. were going to be the conditions, 


‘The 





ewe 
cithor av regard labour or atoel, alter the wa 
Government ast didnot know whe i 
he neva ont, ‘hey were ta grat extent, WOR: 
Ing: fn the dark Dut. thoy wete trying to. provide for 
contingencies. ‘That being the eae fenevmel to him that 
‘he Tnmteute ought not to commie Hts to anything no 
defate an this reslation. He wax speaking now not ax 
Proaident, but as an onlioary Momber. He should bs 
{elt much more vomfortable about tho resolution if the 
wording ware to run "To take atop to represent to the 
Government thatthe preaont.restctions” on ullding 
should bo endraly removed at tho earlent porable moment 
Iter the aigastve of ponce™ 

Mr Wooowan | ti 
say be twenty ear alte 

‘ue’ Fuxarbaters” The’ conditions may powibly bo 

tach on the conclusion of pance that, aa there may not 
be enough material to go rot, somebody must bave the 
preforonee, and It woud devolve upon aoxaebody 10 
tho wae to have it. Should tho zeolution be ea 
faramed that it would bo the intention of the meeting 
‘att should goto the Conforoace whish waa now ntung 

Mr. Woonwann: ‘The moctiag ahould’ be lear that 
pug ro agee that hin roiiton Raul be pat 
botore thin Conference, It is cortaaly with tho iden that 
lta aha go from that Conterene tothe Govern: 
iment ag the roalution of the Inatitute, Titi not agroed 
{o'by the Conference, ofcourse it would conte buck here, 

Mr. A: dmwouwe? [F.]eaid ifthe wording ofthe maa. 
tion Covi altred as the President suggested, ho would 
support it with plensbe. 

fe. tLnesene Suzritenn [4] ewid that, Me. Will's 

resoltion put on the Counel dhe duty of taking sepa to 
Feprovent this mettce to the Government. At member 
‘ofthe Gouna ho should fete wo be thelr duty toro 
{o ‘the Goverment, and to the Government alone, 
‘solution eared af this mtn 

‘Ms. Wiurs In eonjvnotion 

Me, Aurion Cuow [J] sid ho did not think the resolu. 
ton should go forward in ta protent form after the expres. 
sions of opinion aguinst it Many members of the Ine 
tute took the viow that ths Goverament should be suppor. 
{ed in their control, expecilly vith regard to a preference 
for Uuilding for hoveing purposes. He thought the refer 
fo to. the Committee. appinted by" thu: Ministry of 

onatruction was eapable of « much wider interpreta- 
tion than had boon put_upon it. ‘There were certain 
‘ocential industria in Regard 0 which we had been in the 
past dependent apon enemy counties, but which were nove 
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to be ou own national concern, ‘Those industron re- 
‘ured factories, and ie would be wise to concentrate on 
‘the quite ae muon as on working-class dwellings. ho 
Government might consider that there matter’ abould 
have priority over the building of mansions for the ich. 

"The apeaier concluded by*moving sn emendment in 
‘the torm auggosted by the Presidents ‘The result and the 
ubsequent. proceedings are wificiently recorded in the 
Minutes [page 71) 








‘The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire, 
Arrangements have been mado for the rea 
pope on the Rebuilding of London after the Groat 
, by Mr. Walter G. Bell, at the General Meeting of 
the Institute on the 4th March, Mr. Bell, who is a 
brother of Mr. R. Anning Bell, bas been working for 
some years on o detsiled history of the Fire of 1666, 
‘hich will possibly be published befor» the end of the 
present, year, It will be recalled that there is no 
‘proper history of the Great Fire. Mr. Bell’s material 
‘on the rebuilding is entirely new, having been ool- 
leoted by himself with great labour from the Minutes 
of the City Corporation and Craft Guilds, Privy Coun- 
Surveyors’ retums, building aooonnts (Wren's 
‘and others), memoirs and letters, substantially all of 
which are still in manusoript, ‘The conclusions based 
upon them are that the straggle to restore the cit 
vias much more sovere and the time tain in rebuild 
ing muoh longer than the insoriptions on the Monu- 
ment and popular belief would lead one to suppove. 
Mr. Boll's Pape ‘will be illustrated by slides showing 
4 survey of the rains, model plans for the new city, 
{apes of houen rie under the Rebuilding Ac, eo 
the mecting commences at 4 p.m., and mombors are 
requested to invite to the meeting any of their frionds 
interested in the subject. 


Elmes Testimonial Scholarship. 
‘Mr, Hastwoll Grayson [2], one of the Trustees of 
the Bimes Testimonial Bund, writes -—When Harvey 
Lonsdale Blmes died a fund was raised, the income to 
go to the widow and son and the capital to found a 
Scholaship in Azohitecture and the Fine Arts, ‘The 
survived until last year. ‘The ‘Trustees have now 
drawn up rules in accordance with the Trust Deed. 
The Scholarship will be ofthe annual value of £30, and 
is limited to candidates under twenty-three years of 
age, who have attended various specified schools for 
sand girlsin Liverpool. The entrance examina 
will be held by the Professor of Architecture at Liver- 
Jol Univenity, the fmt examination in next Jy. 
he successful candidate will be required either to 
enter the University of Liverpool and to follow the 
course of study qualifying for the degrve of Bachelor of 
Architecture or to follow an approved course of study 
in some other institution of higher education 























To Menbecs Serving in Eeypt. 

Me, Robert Willan (F.} wil be glad if any members 
ths echitect ual prdesionacrvog with 8a Foraoe it 
gypt at any tine! wil womintnesto with him wt Ste 
Deve Buidiogy, Charah Binal Din, Calo. 





NEWLY ELECTED MEMBERS 


MINUTES. 


‘At Goueral Meeting (Business) of the Session 1917.18, 
sit Monday, 72h fantasy, 1018, ae 4:90 pome—Paecone: 
Mir Monty i, Hare, Present th the Ghats” 27 Follows 
including 8 membsrs of the Counaly 7 Alsocate re 
{iting T member of the Council and 1 Licentiate the 
Stinutla of tho Mosting held Sth November having boen 
{akan ae send were signed as cornet. 

‘To Proident announced shat nows had boon reosived 
thatthe following Members and Students had falen im tho 
vars Lance-Gonporsl Beaumont. B. Atkiesoa, Middlesex 
Ragimeats Zaventot; Iaeutonant Arthar Halnen Tasker, 
opal Buaeox Regiment, Zacentias Lieatonant] (Acting 
Captain) Honey Casleton Brundle: ‘Lancs urls, Prot 
fnloner Sergeant Ailen Lionel Hroaken, Artists’ Rife, 
Sindent; Captain George ‘aned Alexander, Dost Offee 
Riles (attached Sta, lescinte; Captain, Chats Cure 
Goyne, Sherwood. Poreiamy Owen ones Student 1000; 
GKpain” John. BeedelMaithows, “MG, North Stats 
Raplmant, Student, Roginald Wowtor, Ansocat. 

on the motion, of the Prelgent it was Resolved that 
tho Geapent rogrea’of tho" Inaitut for th loan of the 
hombots bo etered on tho Minutes, and that © vote of 
sympathy and condotonen be passed to tsi now rates 
was also Resolved that'« motango of tho Tnatute's 
sinooreet sympathy be conveyed to Mf. Axthus Well (2, 
Of Hastingn, who had font two sons in tho war~uanly, 
Yad Liowtenant, Ewart Linley ‘Well, Wollingion NZ. 
Infantry and Lieutenant Ronald Graham Wall, Re 
Sumex Regiment; and'to Met. Rails Davison 
“Lj whoo ony Me. W. Teuport Daviton of the Mitoves 
Ragiment, was recently Killed in actions 
io daceasn war alo announced. of Chases Herbert 
Shoppee, elected Amostatn 1874, Fellow. 1880, Waltor 
Brot siooted. Amociato 1883: and Frederik ‘Montaga 
Gratton, eleotad.Aswosiate 1861, Fellow 1803, piaced on 
RativedPollows Zine 1012 

‘Mr, Ohasos Tamlin Ruthen,atianding fr the Set ine 
since hn eletion aa Tacontiat, wae formally admitted by 
the Preadent, 

“the following wore cloted by show of hands under 
Bylaw 10: 






































As Pactows (10), 

Onaxrimup ; Sxoxny Waren [desociate, 1892), 

SHawene: Wasus Auexaxoen [Lleald, Brming- 

‘Towns Fnaxous [Licentiate], Manchester, 

Mommas; Wrntrhse Jasces) Maxncan0x [Zien 
Nioor: Gnonen Sunway [devociate, 1908], Birmingham. 
Nroor : Joux Coutsox (Associate, 1887}, Birmingham, 
Pownnt : Ronene SiDNBY (Lieeniiate]. 

SRomuuy : Cantus Tastnin [Licentiate], Swanson. 
Swattaay : Huxny Rican Gnonan Stu0Ne (Associate, 








‘Anauon Gnonox Wanxntaxe (Aesooiate, 1011], 
‘Hong Kong. 
As Assoorarss (5), 
Buesron : Hormnny Anwune [Student 1906), Bgypt. 
ion), 


Coares: Hanoun Fexwiox [Special Bzamin \. 
Haxnrguus 
‘bay. 
Horn: Ancrmazn Casraxct [Special Baamination), 

Ontario 
Ravsox : Tromas [Special Keamination}. 
Tt was announced that sao result of the Statutory 
Examination held. by the Tnwtitute in October, the 


Euias Coswcs [Special Examination), Bom- 


Council hed granted w Cortifoste of Competency to net 
4 a Distsit Surveyor in London to Me. Henry Colbeck, 
ot 26 Bromley Road, Baling, W. 


7 Bice caniaites have pated tho xamloatlon gonityng for 
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fgmorial to the Government,on 











Interpretation, and intimated hia willngnoss to withdraw 
‘ie amendment if the resolution were modified to meet this 
objeation, 

the mover and seconder thereupon eomected the reve. 
ution to rend as followa: ‘That in_ view of the important 
intereata Snvolved, this Inetitute should, in conjunction 
with other bodien, take atopa to represent to the Govern- 
ment the setiour objections to tho continuance after the 
jon of peace of tho preaent war Zoetrietions on 


‘Fudge expressed his satisfaction with the alvered 
td withovew his amendment. 
allowing took part so the having discuesien + 
nid Angel (4). Me. Was. Woodward) Ste W 
Henry White (}, Profesor Adshead (F.). Me, AB. 
Greawoll [F.) af Mr, beard Dickses 
Pej ate. HV. Lane 8. Ghinon 
eternorth (F, 8 
RA. UF], Me. Ardhur Keen (F.], Mr. Herbert 
Shepherd C4. and Mr. George Hubbard UF 
fe President, speaking as-a private member, expressed 
tho view that in tho pretent condition of the country’s 
‘in It wan nt dsable to put the, resolution in foe 
elite « Yorn an that it would mect the 
cage if the Goverment were eked {0 Temovo. tho Te: 
strietlone ax soon ar possible after tho declaration of 


Peffr, Arthur Crow [¥.] asked leave to put the Presidents 
suggestion as an amendment in the following form— 
‘That in view of the important interests involved, 1 
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Tastitate should, it onfunetion with other bodies, take 

‘to roprovent. to the Goversment that the present 
Trlsiction on building should be entcely removed at ths 
asst possible ‘er posoo in declared. 

Profelaor Allabead “seconded, and. the simendmont 
ting bovn pat to the vote waa lost on a show of hands 
8 rotlng for, 20 ogainat. 

‘The friginal motion ‘as correted was then pat and 
congriod by 26 agent 2. 

“The President, having mentioned that a Conference of 
-Arehitcta, Survoyorn, saa Bulldera appointed to repr: 
sent the vicious iionatslavelved, wad dow titog atthe 
Thetitte, snd that one ofthe matter under eouslgoraton 
swan tho queson of the control of materia, aakod if ft 
YWould mast tho views of tho meoting if th’ Resolution, 
Raving been fist meported to the Coinll, wore romited 
0 the Conference referred to in order that faint aation 
fight bo taken, 

fis aan of the mosting was understood to bo that 
the ounel itaalf should take notion in aegordanee with 
{he vlowe ofthe meeting as expromed in the Teslution. 

‘the proceedings then sloved, and tho meeting separated 

au 5a0'fm. 

















OBITUARY. 
Sir Swinton Jacob—-The death is announced in his 
sovortyzereet yeur of Colonel Sir" Samuel Brinton 
Jacob, K.C.LE., 0.V.0., Hon, Associate of the R.LB.A. 
ince i888. At tho fimo of bis lotion he as «colonel 
Of tho Bambey Stal Corps and engineer to the Toypore 
Protodied Bure in Rajpitann, ‘he: magafeent work 
known 1 the Jeypore Porfolo of Arehtedural Daal 
‘was prepared under his supervision for the Maharajah of 
Feyporm and published ‘by Quaitah in 1890. Whon 
Sob otha wick wan promod to tho Taso hy the 
Marajoh, Goionol Juoob attended meeting of the 
[Hatiate ad gave  dwrpton of the Indian artstadents 
‘work at tho musoum erected in Jeypore to commemorate 
Uv of the ate King, then Yeine of Wale The 
‘Times obituary notioe statag that he was the son of Colonel 
W. Jacob, of the Bombay ‘and one of the Inst, 
batch of young men to enter tho Host India Company's 
Militazy Collogo at Addisoombo, whence he waa grant 
{rset Somtian tothe arilery and went out Tait 
on tho morrow of the Mutiny. “in 1869 be qualified ax 
ferveyor and cl ngiser, ad after e chore Uine fa the 
Bombay Pablo Works Deparment, he accopted, in 186, 
the polldon of enginer to the Jojzore Bist, hich he 
ontinutal fom the go of 0 co that fT He 
tres extremely ostve in mint end body, and the Stato 
Sree uch to hin forthe prveutin of Tnportant ign 
Aion schemes and many other developmen: He wll bo 
shit romon ered for his wolotenrtaddovotion ond: 
araoono wchtcture. "Evidonee of hs kil nom. 
Bining modern conrelanco with Satter tdi ia 
tenkibenre ro 10 be fom fo every pad of Mortars 
Hea” Noses to na agian 1 
tm rehanuah ta Ma nae eats ial pusienoe 
Sonnertion wih dacusions ag tothe moet fing aceitc: 
‘ture for the new Indian capital at Delhi, and there were 
any tong advoonte oar ential Indo-Sarner9 ey 
Tearen wal We icbe i popacng toe 
yen und SC, Bakr in proparng ecitet j 
Bat itera thot tne be reel fron th work eu shown 
ot falling health. 
Water Scott, Asti, ete 188, died at Penwarno, 
‘Torquay, on the 9th November, at the age of fifty-seven, 
2 Boot wrved is ardee with Mr, Rowand Plambe 
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{F'4, and remained with him several years as assistant. 
‘In 1809 he went out to Shanghai ag assistant in the office 
of Messrs. Morrison & Gratton. He was eventually taken 
lato partnrhip and in 1902 aoquird the whols busines. 
Among his prinofpal buildings at Shanghai were the Palaoo 
Hoe the Hong-Kong and Shanghal Banking Corpor 
tion's’ Buildings, the new “Ewo" Buildings, and tho 
Chartered Bank'at Hankow. In 1904 he retired from 
practioo and returned to England. 


NOTICES, 


Informal Conference on National Policy of Town Improve- 
‘ment, Wednesday, 13th February, at 3 p.m. 

An Informal Conference with Public Men and 
Writers on ‘Tu Nngp yon 4 Narionat, Posioy 
ov Town Iuerovenenr”” vill take place at. the 
Institute on Wednesday, 13th February, at 3 p.m. 
Sir Aston Wes, R.A., will preside and tho a soussion 
will be opened by Mr. 'A. Cuurrow Brock, 


Election of Members, 4th March. 

Applications for election in tho classes indioatod have 
‘boon fecsived froni the undermentioned gontlomen. Not 
of any objeotion or vther communieation respooting them 
runt be sont to the Secretary R.LB.A, for submission to 
the Council prior to Monday, 4th February. 

As Puxtows (4). 

Guexysrape: Sioxmy Keer [Pugin Student, 1891; 
Gricelt Medalist, 1897 ; Godwin Burear, 1900; Avsoe 
ciate, 1803}, 11 Gray's Ino Square, W.0.; and 10 
Powderham Crosoent, Bxotor. 

‘Propovers : Reginald Blomiield, R.A., Renest Now- 
ton, A'RLA., and Professor Berosford Fite, 
sHannisox : Bowany Lawrs (Licentiate), Publio Works 























Department, Accra, Gol Coast; West Afvicn 
ropavere + A. 0. Collagd and the Connell 
“Joxus: ‘Gamay H, [Licentiate Seourity Buildings, 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG ARCHITECTS, AND SPECIALIZA‘TION. 
Discussion atthe Eleventh Informal Conference, held at the Royal Tastitte of British Architects, Sth January, 1918, 


Professor Benzeronn Pine (F.J in the Cluvir. 


Mr. HV. LANCHESTER [F): The ovestuan of es- 
tablished routine effeoted by the change from normal 
snditions to thore of war suoh asia being waged st 
tho present time, if it does not wotually evoke now 
idoas, at any rate brings into active expression all 
those that have been lying dormant during the ordi- 
nary routine of professional or business atvity. We 
‘are apt to tolerate many failures of organisation and 
method, provided these do not definitely proolude the 
Achievements which aro the essential aims of our 
fessional praotiog ; but at a time like the provent, who: 
8 drastic reintogration of the aspeota of life isin pro- 
‘gress, all who have any mental vitality feel impelled 
to reconsider factors that have been disregarded, and 
to consider in what direotions there have been pri- 
‘marily poverty in ideals, and, following on that, de- 
foots of the methods aimed at securing achievement of 
‘these ideals. 

‘Now tho broadening of our views as to what archi 
tegture should stand for in national life has been. tho 
subject at some of the other eonferenoes, so T am 
limiting myself to-day to the consideration of the 
question whother wo architects among ourselves are 
‘wally organised in such a manner as to enable us to 
sgive our services in a fashion to seoure the best results 
with & minimum of waste of time and cost, It may, 
T believe, be substantiated that as a profession we 
tro extraordinarily wasteful both of our energioa and 
of our professional expenditure, and that moreover we 
are, compelled by our lack of system to devote « large 

jon of our time tp duties which do not interest 

usand for which we are-not specially qualified. While 
these facts are familiar to most of us, the explanation 
has frequently been given that the individualist 
method from which this state of things arises is essen: 
tial to the exeroise of our art. Now this contention 
is, Lam oonvinoed, a fallacious one, and I would ask 
yo allow netopropound my restos fortis ali 
‘will grant that the finest ard most imagintive work 
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ig a thing apart from all minor considerations stwoh ws 
thove before us. It comes from the hand of the man 
of genius and is approoiated by the few whose culture 

jualifies them to do so ;, of these few more are within 
the ranks of the profession than outside it, so that it 
is only comparatively rarely that the demand is mede 
for a building solely on the ground of beauty and 
imaginative foroe, In the great majority of oases the 
demand is for one that fulfils certain praotioal requi 
mente reasonably and economically, while if i simu- 
Inteain  superScial way, a work of architecture, that 
is the oxtent to which those who commission it can 
feel aasured that their intentions are achieved, You 
will all ageeo that tho really competent judges of arohi- 
‘tootiral expression, outside the artistic professions, are 
fow and far between. 

Granted then that, broadly speaking, architeots wre 
tho best judges of architecture, it remains to be deter- 
‘mined how they oan organise a0 that the publie will be 
given better rather than inferior dexigns for buildings, 
{Tt might be thought that this would demand an alteu- 
istio attitude on the part of thowe whose ability in 
design ia but medioore impossible of attainment, but 
Thope to prove that this would not be the ease.” An 
important consideration is the fact that, men’s gifts 
vary greatly even within the limite of the sotivities 
dernanded by our profession. The efficient prectioe of 
architecture makes varied demands that can rarely be 
fulfilled by one man, however good his abilities and 
training. Tn ninety-nine oases out of & hundred the 
architect may claim to be skilful in one or two direc 
tions, and if he is wise he supplements his skill in 
others by export advieo or the judicious selection of 
assistants, Now this appears to me a niethod whichis 
usually somewhat of a makeshift and not entirely fair 
‘concerned. ‘The principal is induced to ex- 
tivity into branches of work for which he is 
less equipped than many others. Imaintain thatif be 
collaborated rather than employed it would be better 
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forall concerned including himself. You will, think, 
accept the axiom that we all prefer doing what we can 
do the best, and thezeforo any system that. gives s 
tan freedom to do only what he is best qualified to do 
is to be commended. 

Under our presont individualistic methods we all 
have to do a great deal that is not particularly our 
miétier or to ob taste, while if we collaborated more 
‘Wo should be able to divide our work without any loss; 
indeed, with » gain, in the aggregate, so that each 
would be doing exactly what he enjoyed most and 
what he could do the best. Before laying down a pro- 
gramme for such co-operation, Ishould like to outline 
tthe varieties of function comprehended in architec- 
‘tural practioe, 

To begin with, there is the tactful approach 
towards thore promoting an undertaking, the expo- 
sitions necassary to make it clear thot their aims will 
be achieved. Next, there is the logical analysis of re- 
quirements and the comprehension of what these aims 
fre. ‘Then we come wo the pynthetio studies necoary 

jut in material form. the appropriate structure, 
Following this, the architectural exprossion such 
structure should take both in mass and detail, which 
is perhaps the only stage of the work that oun be de- 
fined aa purely architeotural, 

‘We now come to ® group of proveedings not vo 
lonely connected with the design as to demand more 
‘thon a linking up between the controls in each oaso 
the aotual taking out of quantities or preparation of a 
schedule has already been cut apart, but many other 
questions such aa the economics of structure ard 
material afford opportunities. for 
























faoulty than that of imaginative exprossion, The 
actual progress of the building gives opportunities 
again for tho exercise of various 8 of know: 








edge even when the whole of the organisation is de 
gated to & contractor, but it is an open question 
‘whether this is uniformly the best method of producing 
‘fine building, and, if it wore not employed, a further 
demand in the way of organisation would be made on. 
the architect. Following the actual building it has 
frequently been recognised as desirable th 
‘ect. should complete his work by designing a 
trolling the fittings, working plant, furnitare, 
is very desirable that this course should be adopted, 
bbut here again the designer is apt to be overt 
if he hay not the support of others technically quali- 
fed, Lostly, tho interim and final adjustment of 
paymiditts and accounts are matters with which the 
‘architect, aa such, need only be in touch to's minor 
oropbakes bvious that, while the mschis 

Tt to me obvious that, while ine 
just ced as necesary for the control of a building 
‘can be organised by one man, it is for at least two 
reasons undesirable that it should be. First, for 
the reason that at various stoges quite different 
qualifications take the dominant place; and, secondly, 
for the reason that in the majority of instanoes it will 
not be the probable arokitectural character of the 
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‘huilaing that will dictate the selection of the architect 
who is in the position of principal. 

‘You will notice that I have not expanded this 
‘question of variation to include the specialisation in 
classes of building such as churches, hospitals, etc., 
Deoanse such specialisation can continue or not with: 
ont affeoting my argument, and also beoause T feel 
that the popular tendency is already too great in the 
ineotion of labelling men as specialists in architeo- 
tural work, Architeoture isin principle an art equally 
capable of giving expressive form to structural needs 
of all kinds, and the thoroughly traitied architect 
should be capable of this translation in regard to any 
type of structure. There must be some measure of 

ialisation inthe interestsof effcienoyand economy, 
‘af the work before 













it may be guossed that it was the question of pro- 
for that numerous body of architects now in 
the Forcosa convenient opening for re-entry into their 
profesion which indused me to put forward the 

tun now exprosing, but they ave non the eas 
Thave long held, though it hovaly appeared that thes 
vould be much probability of thet adoption but for 
‘such a orisis as the present one, 

To come to definite proposals, T class these 
under two heads, the more important one including 
ssuoh action as could be taken by architeats mutually 
acquainted with each othor's tastes and qualifications, 
the other covering what might. be done by » profes- 
tional ooioty aush a8 the RALB.A. “Aftr that T 
have said you will be aware that I take the view that 
architectural work should be more generally carried 
through by o group than by the individual, Per- 
sonally I should prefer to see at the head of the 
sroup tho man principally responsible for the imagi- 
native qualities in the design ; but this would not 
‘lays be practicable; and indeed there are often cages 
of collaboration in which it would be impossible to 
‘say who is primarily responsible for the result, After 
all, itis not really important that there should be a 
titular head so long as each partuer is qualified for 
tho sorvioes he undertakes. What is important is 
‘that one or mote in the combination should be men of 
rea] artistic power, selected by their collaborators for 
this qualificstion, 

‘We in the profession well know that there are not: 
‘enough artists to do the work demanded, and that 
those there are only find employment for a small 
proportion of their time in design, or are even often 
‘unemployed on anything because they lack certain 
‘qualifications which could be supplied by collabora- 
tion, 1 maintain that it is up to us as a body to 
economise our artists in the interests of the publio, 
and keep the output of really fine work at a maximum. 
‘We are not depriving anyone ; the capable “all. 
round’ building man designs because he has to, 
not because it is @ peouliar and unique experienoe; 
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‘occupation on scientific or egonomic problems ia just 
‘as interesting to him ; and similazly all those taking 
part in a co-operative effort would group themselves 
50 that each should exercise his functions in the 
branch most congenial and where he is most eflicient. 

‘You may imagine that the programme sketched 
out would involve substantial finsneial sacrifices on 
the part of some in favour of others, A fow might 
find a slight reduction in income, but very few 5 while 
the others would benefit toa greatly onhanoed extent. 
Tet us look at the economies. Taking the profession 
1g a whole, and remombering those only half occupied 
or struggling with inappropriate work, I think Iam 
within the mark when I say that the average output 
‘of tho men oapable in any specific direction would be 
doubled, Again, look at the eoonomy in office renta 
nd expenses. ‘The number of offioas oould be se- 
duoed by two-thirds, but as they would be somewhat, 
larger we could put rent, ete., at one half. 

omathing on, chao lin i already the gunerel 
praotioe in the U.S.A., and I do nob think it oan be 
‘wid that the art of architecture there has suffered in 
consequence. T would not advoouto an exact imita- 
tion of Ameriown methods, conditions hore being 
somewhat different. What T aim at is a progeemmo 
retaining the personal power of exprossion, but orga- 
nised to sooure the advantages of working in eo- 
‘operative groups, 

‘With o view to mooting the special needs of men in 
HLM. Porous and of affording a graduated route to 
‘such co-operative methods, a sub-committoo of the 
Architects’ Reorganisation ‘Committee has drawn up 
the following suggestions :—~ 

“1, That practising architeots be invited to offer 
‘offion acoommodation to suitablo applicants in retum 
for a proportionate annwal paymont, based upon the 
rent of the office and upon the estimated value of any 
servioe rondored by tho architect or his assis 
alternatively, that paymont by the applionnt: for offi 
scoommodavion should be commuted for earstance 
rendered by him to tho practising architect. 

“9, That practising arohitecta be invited to offer 
office secommodation and cithor (a) a small salary o 
($) @ percentage of the profits in exchange for the part, 
time services of tho applicant, 

“3, Alternatively, it is suggested that practising 
arohitects requiring assistance should carefully oon- 
sider the advantages offered by tho co-operative sys- 
tem of oonduoting an offico under which the senior 
architect would continue his professional work with 
‘the aasistanie of three or four younger men associated 
with him in the oapacity of ooadjutors or periners. 

“Tn business érrangements of this description the 
loge association of men possessing varied professional 
qualifcations who are thus of real servioo to each 
other might confidently be expeoted to raise the 
quality of the arohteotural output of the office and 
to facilitate its production in the most economice! 
manner possible. In addition excellent opportunities 
‘would arise from time to time for the gradual promo- 






































on ofogzabe junoraaristantn.| he chit Ganga 
be feared would be that arising from inompati 
of temporament between the various workers 
office, amongst: whom it would be essential to foster a 
spirit of camaraderie and mutual goodwill. The 
terms of association with practising architects, on a 
yearly or other terminal egreement or for the dura- 
tion of epecitie work, might be arranged as follows :— 
‘The coadjutor or partner to receive an ngroed ahare 
(@) ot the ne earnings ealoulated upon » percentage 

ior (8) proerental share of the not earings, 
‘upon such work as he introdwoes into the office, 
balance being equally divided between the partnors, 
In these cases the torm ‘net earnings? would mea 
the gross receipts for the specifie work introduced by 
‘the junior, less the proportion of office expenses 
allocated to that work. 

“The sub-committee is of opinion that action on 
these or similar lines would not only be sdvan- 
‘tageous to those architects now serving in the Forces 
‘ut would also be in harmony with what appears to 
bo the general trend of eooial reoonstruotion after the 
wor” 

‘Theso suggestions give an indication of the ground 
‘that might be covered by members of our profession 
‘acting on their own initiative, but it does not quite 
cover the question of specialisation in the numerous 
‘arts and soiences conneoted with modern arohi- 
teotural practioe. Hore wo reach the point at which 
the Probesiona! Sooty may proftably come in, 
‘Toking our R.LB.A. as an example, let us consider 
in what way a revision of the constitution might 
help us, Now, some of us have long felt that the 
class of Honotary Associates is in an anomalous 
position, It is not honorary, in that: « subsoription 
ia paid, and there is no clear line botweon the quali- 
fioation for Hon, Bellow and that for Hon. Associate. 
Now, would suggest that the title Assooiated Mem- 
bors should be substituted for Hon. Associates, and 
that the quolifioation for the two claases should be on 
the following lines 

Hon, Fellows.—Distinguished amateurs and repre- 
sentatives of the Soienoes and Fine Arts not receiving 
remuneration for any work in connection with 
building. 

Associated Members —Experts in various branches 
of artistic and soientifio work oonneoted with building 
‘operations. 

‘The proposed distinetion is, as you will see, based 
on the interest in our art being absolutely divorced 
from practic for profit or otherwise. Associated 
Members would be carefully selected as men of 
sound attainments in their respective branches. of 
work, and they could thus be regarded ag a. 
of panel from which architects could safely invite 
‘advice or assistance in technical matters. This body 
of technioians, in conjunetion with the Council of the 
R.LB.A,, could frame a suitable code for the relation- 
ship between the architeot and the technical adviser, 
‘and thus smooth away many of the difficulties thet 
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arise at present. Such a body of Assooiated Mem- 
bers would greatly atrengthen a society like ours, 

‘You will reoogaise that the propositions here put 
forward are merely in outline, but they must neces- 
sarily be but sketchy in view of the faot that no hard 
and fast system is applicable to the practioe of an 
art combined with a profession of which atohiteoture 
is the unique example, mendations and expsn- 
sions will doubtless o¢cut to you, and I shall be most 
interested in and stimulated by your criticisms. At 
the same time I wish to make the claim that the 
general principles I have enunciated are sound ones, 
‘and my faith in them will not easily be shaken, 


Mr, A. SAXON SNELL [P.]: Tho ideas put for- 
ward follow very much those in a book I have heard 
of called ‘* Guild Socialism,” by Coles. There are 
‘sovoral difficulties in nogard to the idea of co-operation 
between architoots. We have to remember that 
rohitoots havo logal responsibilities. A man whom 
Lill term a practical architect may get an artist to 

in with him, but many good artists have haxy 
ideas of responsibilities and such may get the erchi- 
teot into a serious impasse, for whioh the latter would 
be responsible, In any such partnership each would 
have to give the other « bond that they would be 
jointly responsible for any mistakes whioh might 
‘arise. There is, too, specialisation in design. Many 
‘architeota sny they can do any sort of work, a 
work of a particular kind, such as hospitals and baths. 
tis true, but they oan only reproduce what has been 
done before ; copying is easy, but tho specialist is al- 
ways abond. Uonsiderble difficulties arise from 
time to time in the employment of experts. In any 
student days not much had beon done with regard to 
electric lighting, and I have been far too, busy sinco to 
‘make a study oft, and have always had the assistance 
of an electrical engineer. Ordinary hot-water and 
heating T do mel, but for work nequting high- 

wure boilers I get a specialist to help me, The 
ifculty is that the specialist naturally wants 6 per 
cont. commission on the work he does, and a8 the 
architeot only geta5:per cent. commissi 
‘work he has to pay the speci 
himself for the Inbour involved in explaining his plans, 
find so on, {0 tho expert. ‘On the ather hand, the 
pablo wou objeat to. paying foe of 10 pr cant, on 
‘the work, and if architecte tried to insist on it they. 
‘would not be employed. "There is also the question of 
what'special works. Lknow of the ease of a building 
where the tonorete floors, the whole of the drainage, 
‘tho plumbing and the engineering work were done by 
T think the public would be inclined to 
ask the architect what he did know. Of course, in the 
case of a great artist the public would not mind paying. 
20 per cent. Init for the ordinary man they would not 
stand it, Unfortunately, the public do not ask for 
the highest quality of work, but want the job done at 
‘certain price and with nite in the way offen aa 
possible. 
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Me. H, H, WIGGLESWORTH [F.]: 1 wish to 
express thanks to. Mr. Lanchester for his stimulating 
address. I am very much in sympathy with his 
ideas, and they are what we should desire to emulate, 
though in some respects they are a counsel of per- 
fection. In olden times rrchitects looked to patrons 
for work, Great architects, such as Sir Christopher 
Wren and Sir William Chambers, sectired much of 
their work from Royal and noble patronage, and thus 
were spared the unoongenial task of finding jobs. In 
America the combination of men of great commercial 
ability with highly trained artista has led to strength 
and efficiency. In this country the tendency for 
artists. to forgather and stand aloof from business 
hhas been detrimental to architecture, and has 
deprived art of those invigorating qualities that 
‘rise from contact with militant life. 


Mr, W. HENRY WHITE [F.]: I would like to add 
my thanks to Mr. Lanchester for his most interesting 
paper, or, rather, suggestion, because it only amounts 
‘at present to asuggestion, It would take many more 
meetings such as this to deal with the subject in 
eiail. T think what is most needed at the present 
time is that we should devise some means to prevent 
architeots losing their work altogether. It is being 
taken from us bit by bit, ° Tt commenced with the 
quantity surveyors forming a separate association, 
and itis developing slong the line of “ specialists ” for 
all kinds of construstion, until, with very little of the 
sort of collaboration which Mr. Lanchester asks for, 
fone can conceive of biildings—T am not for the 
‘moment speaking of architeoture—in which the archi- 
teot qua arohiteot would hiv» moexi¥tendo whatever. 
Think most of these questions slv¢ themselves even- 
‘tually, however much we tay dislike to think it so, 
onthe. d. question, "The £s. d. question which has 
troubled most architeots ia that of the 6 per cent. scale, 
which has boopme the fetish of the building publie 
when they think of employing an architect, and I 
think I am right in eaying that for ordinary work, 
spesking in a general way, the public oome to us be- 
‘oause they feel they must’ have an arohiteot and not , 
ecause they think they really need one, ‘The 5 per 
cont, soble of fees has, unfortunately, been so long in 
use, irrespective of the kind of work which an arohi- 
teot is supposed to do for it now, as compared with 
‘what he had to do when 5 per eent. first beeame a 
recognised change, that this Institute should, in my 
opinion, say definitely what that original 6, per cent.” 
meant, ind what it should mean now as:to an archi- 
tect's work, It has been attempted by the Committee 
‘that dealt with the subject, and the new Scale of 
‘Charges—which is laid upon the shelf until the end of 
the warn some way meets the position : recently 
‘also a Committee on the question of the employment 
‘of specialists have sent a report. to the Council. My 
view is that the public will not be #0 concerned as to 
what the cost of producing each individual part 
of a building amounts to, if the Institute will lay. 
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it down clearly in the Seale of Charges and will 
se that specialist work, as we now under- 
stand it, is quite apart from what an architect nd 
to do when the 8 per cent, scale first: camo into 
‘use. The public have only to be taught that, and 
this Institute is the body to tench it, and now is the 
time. But what the Institute needs to do forarchiteo- 
‘ure and architects is to induce the public to see the 
bonefitof employing an architect, and that willquickly 
follow when architeots are properly recognised. It is 
‘the old question of registration, So long as the publio 
‘ean go to any man who chooses toset up an office and 
call himself an architect, without any qualifications 
whatever, Mr, Lanchester’s suggestions will, I om 
‘rad oui simply a dream, Tho Institute now aos 
‘as an examining body, but it should seo that archi- 
‘eots are properly educated as architeots and that the 
public are protected, so that whon a member of tho 
Blilo employs an aihitet bo may do s0 with the 
jowledgo that he is employing a capable man and 
‘one qualified—so far as examinations can qualify, 
apart from the highor ideals of dosign—to practise 
tho profession. One of tho speakers has mentioned 
that the design for the avorago building is not, tho 
ipal thing which the public ask for, and I think 
‘that is correct. Bub the public should be taught that 
tho properly educated architect oan at least do what 
they want bettor than the universal-provider type. 
At present wo know that, with the house ngent 
architect, the surveyor architect, the concrete 
specialist architeot, architecture itselt is lost sight of 
180 far as the public are corcemed. Passing along the 
atroets we seo boards up giving the names of the 
‘builder and tho " specialists” of a new building, but 
no reoognition of ths architect. ‘The publio, therefore, 
aassumo thet those reeponsible for produoing such 
‘buildings are tho builders and specialists, and they 
hhave no means of aicertaiaing, exeupt through the pro- 
fossional journals (which they are not interested in), 
the names of the architeota who designed the work. 
We are tho last to receive recognition. ‘Those are 
goneral remarks on tho subject, on aspects of it which 
‘it scems to mo would havo to be carefully considered 
ofore any idea of @ Guild could come into being. 
As to such Guild, one has to recognise the way an 
architeot develops & practice, the responsibilities of 
partners and their responsibility to the public, and 
far as 1 oan gather from Mr. Lanchester's remerks it, 
‘would still resolve itself into a partnership in which 
one man will be prinoipal and who will gather round 
him others to hetp him do his work, and that they 
oul eta proportion ofthe profts—how that propor 
tion is to be determined I do not know—and when 
‘they get dissatisfied with their proportion and feel itis 
time for them to be “ top dog,” T do not see how the 
Guild is going to “ oarry on,” to use a phrase which is 
common just now, nor whether such & Guil@ would 
ovelop again on specialistio lines for special buildings. 
Ibis obvious that a man with a practice which consists 
‘of gotting a £100,000 job every other year orso is ina 
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different position from one who gets twenty jobs of 
£5,000 each, and would require quite a different staff. 
And the client, of whom but little was said by Mtr. Lan- 
chester, but who, after ell, is the man most to be con~ 
sidered, what is his position to be? Tam trying to 
imagine an office conducted on Guild lines, consisting 
‘perhaps, of three or four men. Is the client to come 
‘and discuss his architecture with the principal, his 
drainage withanothermember, and tho steel constras- 
tion with another? (Mr. Lancusren : Yes.) It is 
interesting, but Lom afraid there would be many prao- 
ticaldificuities, Following the idea thata Guild would 
allow foreach man doing the work he liked or could do 
Dest : of course thore is a lot of uncongenial work— 
‘there is some drudgery in. most oocupations—but T 
havo yet to lear that itis beneath the dignity of any 
artist to enter into the detoils of any part of the work 
of which he is the orginator, I think every part of « 
Yuilding needs to be designed for the purpose for 
which it is intended : design does not, to my mind, 
ansat merely in what Ja pranted to the public 
view. ‘The design is in the plan, it is in the con- 
struction, it consists in the fitness of each part of 
‘the building for ita work, and tho architect who will 
not reoognise that electric lighting, sanitation, engi- 
neoring, and the other allied subjeots have to be con- 
sidered os port of his design is to my mind failing to 
realise his position towards his olient ; his generaledu~ 
tion should suffice to guarantee to his cliont that 
he i gutting the ight and proper sing foreach part 
of his building. Mr. Snel! mentioned a point bearing 

nn that : it was thatthe clients would not recognise 
that they should pay additionally for " specialists’ ” 
work. Anyone who knows the amount of work the 
architect has to do in first obtaining instructions, then 
preparing tho instructions for others to detail their 
Yrork upon, in supplying the neoeassry drawings for 
Their work’ond ulumataly Yo generally auporyse it, 
will, Iam sute, realise that the architect is entitled to 





























his proper percentage upon such work, In concluding, 
I would i 





to point out that in dealing with 

ings ¢ combination such as Mr. Lanchester has 
indicated does, I presume, already exist, because 
every architeot groups round him in the course of his 
practice the kind of assistanoe that is needed in order 
toproduoy his work Itnot, how do lage builing gt 
carried out in the perfeotion of dotail which we know 
obtains at the prevent time? T think that just at 
this moment Mr. Lanchester has seen a sort of vision, 
but we want help in the direction of some practical 
suggestions before we shall be able to seo his vision 
realised. I beg to socond the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Tanohestr for his interesting Payer. 

Mr. AR, JEMMETT [F.]: The great value of 
Mr, Lanchester’s paper is that it seems to make a 
Aefinite attempt to deal with what we have every 
reason to anticipate will be the future condition of 
our profession and of society in general. Mr. Saxon 
Snell referred. to this condition as Socialism, but I 
think the right term is co-operation, There is one 
sca 
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point of view from which Mr. Lanohester’s sug- 
gestions appeal to me very strongly, and, as he has 
not emphasised it himself, T should like to placo it 
ofore you. 

‘We wore reminded the othor day by Mr. Sidney 
Webb that architecture is a publio service. What 
this entails, it appears to me, is that the profession 
as a whole is responsible for the quality of that 
service and responsible for the work that each 
individual member of the profession performs. At 
ppresont wo do not seem to recognise any such respon- 
sibility. We confine ourselves to making some sort 
of attempt at eduosting each individual architoot to 
tthe highest lovel we ean and then lot him go his own 
way. If he puts up a very bad building wo content 
ourselves with criticising it. suggest this is entirely. 
the wrong method—the wrong attitude—and that it 
does not pay in any sense of the term, 

We have to remember that overy bad building 
Aisoredits tho profession and refloots upon each one 
of us personally, and—what somo of us think is a 
matter of importanoe—it does touch our pockets, 
‘Wo are individually losing monoy beonugo some bad 
‘building may turn somebody off employing an archi- 
toot, and that ‘somebody”” might haveemployed you, 
Sin, or mo, Idon’t think we quite realise this. We 
realise when we got a job, but not always how often 
wo do not got ono from the oause I have mentioned. 
‘Tho position is not improved by the fact—of which 
‘wo wore also reminded tho other day—that there are 
uilders and commercial firms who can put up better 
buildings than can somo architoots whose quali- 
fioations aro supposed to be guaranteed by their 
membership of a professional sosioty. 

But in addition to really bad. buildings there aro 
othors—perhaps the groat majority-—that show high 
qualities in some particular aspect, but fall short in 
thom. Perhaps they aro well planned but poor in 
elevation and detail, or perhaps thoy look very well 
but are badly construated or cot far more that they 
should havo cost. Now, this is not rendering the 
best possible publio sorvioe, and it is no credit. to us. 
Neither is it necessary, for there is sulficiont ability 
‘somewhere in tho profassion to do evory part of the 
Dduilding well, if only we took the trouble to use it. 
‘Tho problem is how bost to assemble and concentrate 
that ability in any particular building so that by a 
‘oombined effort we could raise the standard of at 
least every important building to the general high 
eval of tho bost in the profession, exoopting always 
the work of genius. I oortainly think that Mr. Lan- 
cohester’s suggestion of co-operative offices tends to 
solve the problem of concentrating more diversified 
ability on each individual building, and so to raise 
the standard of our exeouted work, When half a 
dozen mon aro all working together, selected more or 
less for their difforent, qualities, there is much more 
chance that every aspect of the building will receive 
specially qualified attention, so raising the stardard 
of the building os a whole. At any rate, really bad 
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Duildings could hardly be produoed by this system. 
‘There may be other ways of azziving at the some 
result, such as the employment of the specialist. or 
consulting architeot, but the specialist has already 
‘boon doalt with by other speakers. 

‘With regard to the comment that something of 
‘the sort had beon done in Amerioa, I want to empha- 
sise the point that sofaras I understand the Amerioan 
system it seems to be in essence an adaptation of the 
factory system. You appear to get the proprietor, 
or sll group of proprietom, and the lange group of 
paid sssistonts working under him. This factory 
system is the method by which we have built up our 
indAstrialiam here during the last contury, andl it ia 
no doubt largely responsible for making our civili- 
sation what ita, Té may bo said to have sucoaeded 
on its own lines, and to have attained its own ends, 
but I imagine it is somowhat diserodited now, ard that 
this is not the time to advanoo on lines whie 
‘opposed to the gensral trend of reconstruotic 
tho war. There is a great differenoe between a large 
offion on the factory system and co-operation between 
equals, and it is co-oporation of equals that Mr. 
Lanchester appears to support. 

T would like to put one or two more points. We 
havo had some discussions about the attitude of 
omniscience that is to some extent. perhaps forced 
‘upon us by the public. Tam inclined to think that 
the creation of o-operative offices would enablo ts 
to justify that attitude. It would no longor bo a 
‘quostion of the omnisoionos of an individual, but of 
‘group which might perhaps fairly claim to’ posseas 
‘an export in each of the principal sub-divisions of 
our work. Incidentally, the present problem of the 
coxpert may find solution on these fines, ard if I wore 
to venture on a oriticiam of Mr. Lanchester’s schemo 















it would be that with co-operative offices. we might 
hardly neod yoatod expert Associated Members 
of tho Instituto. We might all keep our experts on 
‘the premises. 


‘This rings ws to @ question of considerable im 
orto the quation of offal architecture, Here 

beliove tho co-operative office will help us con- 
siderably. Opinions differ as to tho value of official 
architecture and large departmental offices ard as to 
the quality of the work they produce. But, whatever 
our opinions, we have to recognise that unless they 
serve some Useful purpose they would not exist, and 
that thoy will go on existing so long as in the opinion 
of tho public bodies who employ them they serve 
thie purpose better than the independent individual 
architect oan serve it. 

One of tho advantages that enable, or should 
enable, tho large departmental offices to rerder 
efficient public service is just this greater oommard of 
expert assistance than is usually at the disposal of the 
avorogo individual architeot. ‘They are able to have 
on the promisos a highly trained specialist in every 
branch of the work they undertake, and of the highest 
quality that the particular city ean produoe. I do 
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not say it always js 0, but it eam be so 5 and when it 
is, it beoomes dificult for the individual architect to 
compote in that expert technioal efficiency in every 
practical detail which seoms just now to be more 
sought after than expert efficioney in general arohi- 
‘eotitral conception and design, 

T suggest that a good co-operative office would be 
able to compete with a large dzpartmental office on 
its own ground, and render an equally efficiont public 
service on tho’lines of technical efficiency, Being 
indopendent and free from the disadvantagos 
apparently inherent in the nature of a departmental 
office, it would in my judgment be in a position to 
render superior publio service on the lines of general 
architectural efficiency, 

‘The last, but by no moana the Teast, point that I 
would like to make is that tho formation of offices, or 
groups of men, working on co-operative lines would 
tend to givo the young artist a better chance of 
getting into practice. Mon of sensitive nature 
devoted to msthetios rarely have the knack of getting 
work for themselves. Many such mon never get a 
‘chance. Tt is one of tho resulta of our lack of organi- 
sation that thore is no system for pushing forward 
tho brilliant studont and providing him with an 
‘opportunity to practine for the good ofthe erunty, 
and incidentally for tho oredit of the profession as & 
whole, and the improvement of our own individual 
status and prospects. It is simply a mattor of en- 
lightened and intelligont, self-intorost. If wo had 
‘those eo-operative offices I feel sure that they would 
ail feel bound to: havo a really good designer in the 
group, and that every young student of special merit: 
or distinotion would ‘be snapped up and given a 
‘chance, ‘He would form part of a sympathotio geoup 
‘or community where he would bo helped and on- 
courage if youliko, protected from the rougher 
side of life and of our practioe. From this point of 
viow alone 1 think it would be worth while to try the 
experiment of offios on tho o0-operative principle, 

‘Thar ae other argument in thoi favour, bub Lam 
afraid I have already spoken at too great a length, 
would like to hoartily join in the vote of thanks, 


















Mp, HUGH DAVIES: We should be grateful to 
Mr. Lanchester for bringing this mattor forward, for, 
although we may not have arrived at any definite con- 
clusion this afternoon as to what should be done, it 
does not alter the fact that the problem is a very im- 
portant one. The point of view of the profession is 
‘till that the architect: must cover the whole ground of 
work connected with buildings. Wo know that,to be 
almost impossible nowadays. But, at the some time, 
there does exist amongst young architects 0 great 
deal of ability that is not directed towards the best 
ends. Tn the schools we find many young architects, 
who undoubtedly have what Professor Pite has 
Aescribed as the Divine spark of gonius for design ; 
‘butthere are others who have special abilities for those 
‘other departments of professional work which Mr. 
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Lanchester has outlined. I always feel that it is 
really loss to the profession as whole when a 
‘young architect, leaving, perhays, his principal and 
‘entering into professional practice on his own account, 
dhas to sit and wait for yeats for ordinary commissions, 
when he might be employing such special talents as 
hhe possesses in advancing the profession along those 
specialised lines, I think tho failure of the present 
system of architectural education to find for every 

vung man just the niche that he is best qualified to 
File rapontbl forth fct that eo mach proteasonal 
‘work has been filched away by other people—fre- 
quently by quite incompetent people—who claim to 
be pecialiote on thin, that aad the other subjeot, 
‘We have not to-day found the real solution of this 
problem. It is, however, important thet every part 
Of the work of the profession should be carried out by 
the mon who are best qualified to do it, and that the 
abilities of every ono of theso young men should be 
utilised to the greatest possible extent. We aro now 
‘at a time when efficiency in the future in tho wateh- 
word. Wo aro considering how we are going to 
‘employ to advantage the abilities and the energies of 
every elass in the nation ; and I think it is up to” 
the architeotural profession to see that, after this war, 
wwe shall have tho affairs of tho building industry as 
well organised from the point of view of officiency ns 
those of any other industry. Many young men who 
go through the ordinary curriculum to-day should, I 
think, be induood to specialise in some direction as 
‘well, #o that with a training suitably adjusted to their 
abilities they may prove real assets in tho profession 
and contribute mote effectively to the prosperity of 
is country in tho futuro, 


‘Tus CHAIRMAN (Pnovesson BERESFORD 
PLTE[P.)): I noed nob put, formally, that vote of 
‘thanks to Mr. Lanchostor : wo have practically all ox- 
road our gros sano of obligation for hieintarntng 
paper. On the subject itsolf I would just like to say. 
think Mr, Lanchester has only half dealt with it : he 
has not laid hold of the foundation really. If we have 
this co-operation, it must include building. "Tho 
moment wo tndorstand it ineludos building, the whole 
of our outlook upon architecture as a profession, as an 
operative art, alters. Many—I had better say some— 
within my knowledge, have tried it, A very re- 
markable man who tried it on a largo scale was 
Edward Welby Pugin. Ido not mean Augustus, but 
‘the third Pugin, Edward Welby. He felt there was no 
possibility of getting good work done w 1:as he co 
opted the whole building trade, 6 he made his 
bricks, built his buildings, made his fittings ar d furni- 
ture, "There are groups of buildings at Ramsgate 
that Edward Welby Pugin built which are most sig- 
nificant. One has been mutilated beyord recognitionin 
the big Granville Hotel. ‘That hotel Pugin not only 
designed but built, and ho not only designed the fur~ 
niture bute made it. And he was only oarrying out, 
the principles which his fathor felt to lio at the basis of 
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successful modimval building when he built the inter- 
‘eating Roman Catholic Church and the house adjoin- 
ing known as The Grange. But Bdward Pugin also 
‘built a large convent and also a large college, besides 
having several other buildings in that part of the land. 
foel that if Tam going to co-operate with anybody I 
‘want to co-operate with the builder, with a man who 
will got the thing done, With regerd to Mr. Lan- 
chester’s interesting sketch of every department of 
thought and activity co-operating, I would like to 
romind you that, gonerally we are only dealing with 
buildings of the first class, or of considerable size, with 
£20,000 as the low limit—{Mr. Lancmesrer : Ido not 
suggest a limitation of co-operative offices}—Then I 
shall have to ask what is the average income of mem 
‘ors of this Institute, and classify ourselves. accor- 
dingly. My suggestion is that in the case of every 
‘builder into whose hands I wish to put work, say of 
£50,000 and upwards, or oven a lower figure, that 
buildoralroady is in possession of a co-operative estab- 
lishment, with experts in every department : he a 
not get his work dono without theso men, ‘Therefore 
‘we have to guard ourselves against the danger of 
creating in our profession another co-operation to 
watch thatoo-operation, Under tho builder there are 
‘co-operations of various kinds, Ferro-concreto work 
‘and steel aro oo-operations already. It may beoome 
‘o-oporation upon co-operation upon oo-operation, 
‘Tho wvolationary wap that I would like to wo taken 
—and [think Iam as brave a revolutionary, in «di 
foront way, as Mr. Lanchester himsclt—is to see are! 
‘toots put in tho position of carrying out their buildings 
and allowed the responsibility of expending the oapital 
sum employed upon their buildings. And the 
moment the architect is thas brought into contact 
‘with materials, with structure and with positive work, 
‘we shall gets good many of our ideals brought into the 
phere of action. ‘The effeot upon the training of the 
hiteot and on the resultant buildings will bo con- 
siderable, 

‘We aro disoussing these thing informally, to stimu- 
Inte our imaginations. I suggest wo should not stop 
with co-operation in offices : we must extend it to tho 
buildings and to the works, If you havo a I 
baildingin band, you employ what cpecialsts you ike 
upon it that you foc! necossary, then you put it into 
‘he hands of fet-rate contractor; ha dows ot acoept 
Your apedalit, ho pute his own upon tall the way 
‘haaygh.. Let me instance engineering, Tako any 

1 oonstrat- 























great onginoering contract, such as one 


ing an aqueduot, or a viaduct, or a railway, ‘Tho 
consulting engineer will work his scheme out, he will 
employ all the scientific resouroes at his command, and 





‘the consulting engineer pute a resident engineer down 
‘on the works to watch the contractor's resident engi- 
neer, Thisis goingon under our very eyes. We have 
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carried out oontracta with the assistance of one of 
‘these most exoellont and delightful and splendid buila- 
ing organisations that we call a contractor.” I do 
‘not mean a small contractor who is struggling with 
difficulties, but the man who is master of his acienoe of 
Duilding. "his oo-operation does existin the building 
trade, the specialists are brought together at the con- 
tractor’s office, and the work is done by those mon. 
‘What has to be supplied to him? Tt is representa- 
tion of the client’s requirements and a satisfaction of 
the architectural necessities of the case, And this 
what the architect has to do. Ho must be a compe- 
tont plan organiser, he must urderstard ard direct, 
and desoribo in drawings ard give details; ard if he 
concentrates upon that he is doing at present: what 
hie is paid to do. 

‘The experience of co-operation and enjoymentin the 
office, as described by Mr. Lanchester, has been mine. 
T was bred in a vory largo firm : my father was a 
member of a firm which consisted of four partners. 
‘There was a good deal of co-operation in thut office. 
T passed from that into the office of a frierd who has 
been dead & fow years now, where wo were a most 
happy party, the happiest, I think, that ever worked 
in n office, ‘There was an extraordinary man there 
who would get more delight out of desling with a 

wrty-wall diffoulty than my chief would have derived 
rom & water-colour drawing; ard the charge of 
Atmosphere and the pleaure of a good legal struggle 
for light and air camo into tho midst of this hight 
Artiste office us an onjoyublo episode,” We worked 
with the quantity surveyor too: they came ond 
worked in the office. We didnot lot tho drawings go 
out, and that is a very pleasant and satisfactory way 
of goting work done. Toi nob always Possible, but ie 
is a way out of the sort of difficulty which often 
exists whon the architect does not take out the quan- 
tities himself, But I must say, in making my con- 
fessions, that my own view is I'do not eare so much 
about 8 per oont., for those thingy right themselves, 
Tf you are out to make & per cent., you are welcome to 
do your beat to getit, but itis not everything: What 
I want to confess is, that I never feel I oan surrender 
tho building to anybody else, or to any co-operation, 
for that matter. I feel that the specialist is only a 
‘ecilnt for my purpose of gotting the work done, 

HE course, when it comes to engineerirg echemes, 
unless the architect is able to understard what the 
fxgineer propos he ought nok to undertake tho work 

Thope Mr. Lanchester’s idea will germinate in our 
minds, and when it eventuates in a company, which 
need not be labelled with any decorator’s name, Iwill 
g0 in for it as lorg as I have a ehare in doing the thing 
that I get, enjoyment from designing. ‘Then the 
matter of the 5 per cent. will disappear, because the 
profit, inthe long run, would be nearer 15 per cent. 

















Ms, LANCHESTER (in reply); Lhink most of the 
criticisms which have been levelled at my head are due 


CO-OPERATION AMONG ARCHITECTS AND SPECIALIZATION 


to @ dilerence of view as to what co-operation really 
means. I have oo-operated with many brains, aud I 
hope to co-operate with more. Take the case of the 
enginoor to whioh Mr. Wigglesworth refersed. When 
Thave wanted to oo-operate with an engineer T have 
‘made a point of the fact that the engineer brought his 
drawing alongside of mine, and as I threw him 
sketches of the thing I wanted he worked on them, 
and asked, “Does this comply with your architectural 
roguirements ” ‘That is the sort of thing we get in 
co-operation. In regard to legal liability, all the 
cards are on the table, and the co-operator says, 
“Te in rather risky what you axe doing there ; will 
you not be liable for this if you do it?” “If it 
‘comes to a point of that sort, it imust be for those who 
‘co-operate to decide ; and if it is an important point 
‘everybody will be concerned, ‘There axe many part- 
nerships in the country, hundreds, some numexically 
largo, limited and unliiited, which deal with things of 
that sort: there is nothing new in the principle. A 
criticism was made on the question of construction, 
Ieyou will read my paper carefully, you will see I have 
nob attempted to make out that construction is not 
architecture ; Chavo morely said that on some of the 
points, like ‘tho selection of tho best material, or 
something of that sort, another brain is worth con- 
sulting. 

In the ase of the architect and the olient, 
which Mr. Wigglesworth referred to, Iegard the man 
ho negotiates with the allnt and“ pulls te job of” 
1s simply the pionoor of the firm. ‘Tho man who does 
‘that too often saya to himself, “T oan put this jobin 
my pocket, and Iwill got it done as cheaply as Toan.” 
‘Tat a why we sve theso appaling buildings in our 
streeta. I want to show that such a mon has 8 respon- 
sibility towards architecture, towards his profession, 
of which he is probably a respected member, aud that 
ho should help to form an organization in which 
“ pulling a job off” is not mgarded as the only thing 
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which has to be done, that the building has to be 
designed. Mr. Jemmett and Professor Pite said I had 
missed something out: T don’t think I missed out 
either of the points they mentioned, but I did not 
enlarge upon thom. In zeply to Mr, Jemmott, what I 
said was, “ Granting that, broadly speaking” (cte.) 
Tn answer to Mr. Pite, Ladmit I did not emphasise 
much, perhaps, as T ought to have done the possibili- 
ties in building without a contractor, but T am in 
sympathy with what he said on thet subject. Ts 
nieans going a good deal furtherin organisation, and it, 
would be more diffoult to do. T merely put what I 
regard as the obvious steps we should take straight 
away, or at all events on the conclusion of the war, and 
ceven in this I may be over optimist 

Mr. White made considerable point of the 5 por 
cent. Tsay it does not so much matter, because wo 
ourselves Would earn another 1 per cent, by our 
superior orsanistion, if nota good deal move. Some 
‘men have told me that moro thon half their commiae 
sion goes in office expenses, I think tho suggosted, 

tem would improve tho working power which 
‘would be got out of men ; to the extent, ab all events, 
of 1 per cont. I am attaching very’ little impor: 
‘tance to the financial details, “Wo shiould be on the 
right sido in any case. What I do attach importanoo 
to is the sort of life we should get. Mr. White 
referred to the client who comes and says, "These 
‘aro my ideas, I only want you to put them into form.” 
‘That is tho man I like to see. Ho goes on doing it, 
find in the end he says: ‘This i a magnificent 
Duilding : 1 designed it myself, and everyo: 
fied.” Think you will follow the general trend of my 
feoling towards the criticisms, but Tehall study them 
carefully, to ace if T ought not to reviee my views as to 
otails, though, as T have said, T am hnvdly likely 
to alter them in. principle, except, perhaps, to 
aalange them In she dieton Proesoe 

ioated, 















































UNITED STATES TIMBER SUPPLIES. 
By Jou R. Water, United States Trade Commissioner. 


rhe following Memorandum upon the subject of the Ui 
& mf i ‘aftr the war wan prepared, 
iaposal for the information of atchitects.] 


Reconstruction programme of the United Kingdo: 
Controller, and has been placed at the Institute's 





Sourmmnn Prive. 
UR Southern Pine Forest stretches along tho 
O coastal plain from Virginia to Texas and 
‘embraces the largest forest area. in America. 
‘Thisforest embraces three sub-species of pine timber— 
vit, long leaf, short leaf, and loblolly, all of which we 
include under the term Southern Yellow Pine.” ‘The 
Jong leaf pine is the timber which has been known in 
this market as pitch pine, and the short leaf and lob- 
Jolly pines have beon known in this market as North 
Carolina Pino, 








ited Stator Timber Sapplioe available for sae in the 
‘By th author for the Timber 


‘The annual production of sawed timber from this 
forest area is in excess of 7,000,000 Standards, and it 
is estimated that this output can be maintained for a 
Fetodofientofiteonyeam after whiehitwilldecline- 

the chief characteristics of the long leaf pine are that 
it is of relatively slow growth, and consequently close 
grained, and exceptional strength, Also it 
consists largely of heart wood as distinguished from 
sap wood, and contains a large quantity of piteh and 
‘turpentine, for which reasons it has great durability 
‘when exposed to moisture. ‘The loblolly pine, on the 
contrary, is a tree of rapid growth, and consequently 
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wide grained, and is almost altogether a sap wood. 
Tt has less strength and less durability than long leat 
pine, but is better adaptod for use in joinery, as it is 
more easily worked, and takes paint better because it 
contains leas pitch and turpentine, ‘The short leaf 
{pine oceupies a middle place between the long leaf and 
‘theloblolly. Certain specimens approximate the long 
leaf pine and others the loblolly pine. 

Southern Yellow Pino is the wood which wo use 
‘more largely than any other for general housebuilding 
and construction work, For interior finish and joi 
ery and for the oarcassing of buildings we use those 
‘three woods interchangeably, and when we want exce 
‘tional strongth we stipulate that the material must be 
close grained, and when we want exceptional dura 
Dility we stipulate that the material must be free of 
sap. While itis the long loaf pino which most readily 
complies with theve requirements, yet a short leaf or 
‘loblolly timber which also complies with theto re 
gqirements given qual wutfaction, ‘The teat for 
strongth is not the sub species to which the particular 
tek bnlangn, but the closes of the gait nad the 
perce of band or summer wood; likewise the txt 

for durability in not the aub-species, but the percentage 
‘of heart wood, 


Doveras Fir on Onzgon Pre. 


‘Next to the Southern Yellow Pino forest, the forost 
area of tho North Pacific Const: is the largest in the 
United States, and of this area the principal speci 
Douglas Fir or Oregon Pino. ‘The other impor 
‘commercial species are red wood or sequoia, Western 
hemlock, silver spruce, and Western red cedar, 

‘The annual production of Douglas Fir is approxi- 
ly 2,500,000 standards, and scross the houndary 
line in British Columbia there is a further production 
‘400,000 standards, which must be considered along 
‘with the United States produotion of Douglas Fir, for 
the resgon that it comes from the same forest area, 
and is manufactured to the same standards, It in 
stimated that the present annual production of 
Douglas Fir can be maintained for a period of 150 
years, but in the natural.course of things the annual 
predation wil nee and the if of the nd 

correspondingly decreased. Douglas Fir is used. 
iby us interchangeably with our Southern pine in all 
sectionsof the country where transportation considers: 
na permit of competition between the two woods. 
ir is a wood which is practically free of sap, 
‘end ig consequently durable, although somewhat less 
urable than the best long leaf pine ; its, and 
its hardness is only lightly lesa than that of the 
Southern Yellow Pine. 

‘The table showing the production of our principal 
commercial species of timberindicates al of the species 
which we are prepared to furnish in the export trade, 
but sine out Bouthern Yellow Pine and Douglas Fis 
constitutes more than half of the total annual produe- 
tion of timberin the United States, and are the woods 
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which are pre-eminently suited for use in general con 
struction work, I shall confine the present discussion 
+o these two species. 


‘Pnonance AVAILANLE APTER-rHrE-waR SUPPLIES. 

In both the Southern Yellow Pine and the Douglas 
Fir Forests the logging practice is entirely different 
rom the practice that you are familiar with in Seandi- 
navia, Russia and Bastern Canada, In the latter 
regions logging is « seasonal operation confined to the 
winter months, and the production of sawed timber 
during the succeeding summer months is necessazily 
limited to the supply of logs which are brought out of 
the woods during tho winter. 

In our Southern and Western forests, on the other 
hand, lopuing opeitions continue, thoughout, the 
‘year, and within certain limits oan bo enlarged from 
time to time to correspond to the demand for sawed 
timber, ‘The Douglas Fir being almost entirely free 
of sap, no difficulty is encountered during the summer 
months with respect to staining of sap wood, and in 
the Southern Pine forest the tendency of the aap wood 
to stain when the timber is felled during the summer 
1monthsis counteracted by immersing the logs immedi- 
ately after felling in fresh water mill ponds, where the 
ogg remain uni oovered 

[tis the general practice in both the Southern Pine 

and Douglas Fir milling industzies to dry by artificial 
means immediately after sawing, all boards, 
‘and small soantlings, although in the ease of the 
soantlings perhaps half of the laxger mills dry these in 
the open air by a process of open piling which preventa 
sap stain. 

formally the stock of converted timber on hand at 
the mills both in the South and the West will not 
exceed one month's production, but. of course this 
varies from time to time according to the atate of the 
market, 

‘From the foregoing it will bo seen that no safe con- 
clusions oan be artivod at as to the probable supplies 
svailalefor shipment after the wa, rom a considen- 
tion of the stocks of sawed timber on hand, for the 
reason that in the vast majority of cases the timber 
‘would be felled, the logs converted, and the sawed tim- 
ber dried aftor the order was rectived, as all of these 
operations normally would not require more than two 
to four weeks’ timo, 

Oar exportation of Southern Pine to all of Europe 
for tho year ending 30th June, 1914, was approxi- 
mately 350,000 Standards. The exportation of Oregon 
Pine fo Buropo was approximately 2,000 Standards, 
‘A doubling of our export to Europe of Southern Pine 
‘would involve an increase in production of only 5 per 
cent. or without any increase in production a similar 
curtailment of our domestic consumption. Our ex- 
port of Southern Pine to the United Kingdom for the 
year ending 30th June, 1914, was approximately 
116,00 Standards, or 1 percent ofthe total produ 
tion of these woods. Quadrupling of our export of 

















UNITED STATES 


Southern Pine to the United Kingdom would therefore 
involve an increase in the produetion of this wood to 
less than 5 per cent. It is my opinion that, provided 
of course tonnage savailable, and other considerations 
which I shall subsequently note, are overcome, we 
could furnish 250,000 Standards of Southern Pino for 
‘exportation to the United Kingdom during the twelve 
months following the close of the war, and annually 
thereafter for soveral years, 

‘With respect to Douglas Bi, the exportation to the 
United Kingdom for tho year ending 80th June, 1914, 
‘was approximately 17,000 Standards, or two-thirds of 
1 per cent. of the annual production, Tn view of the 
fact that tho production of Oregon Pine has not yet 
reached ita peak, and in view of the tremendous avail- 
ble forest area, T think it ean be fairly said that the 
exportation of this wood to the United Kingdom could 
be enlarged indefinitely, provided of course that ton- 
nage is available, Making allowance for tonnage 
iffioulties, I thinkit might be roughly ealoulated that 
in the year following the conclusion of the war there 
would be available for importation into tho United 
igdom one half as much Oregon pine as the above 
‘estimate of pitch pino—via., 125,000 Standards, 


Anorercaw StawpanD Stzes. 


‘Unquestionably in the past a bar to the larger 
importation of American soft woods for use in genoral 
conatruction work in the United Kingdom has been 
the fact that your architectural practico in the uso of 
timber doos not coincide with our building practico, nor 
with our system of timber manufacture. 

‘The fundamental reason for this, as I soe it is that 
your building pmctice has grown up around the 
‘woods from the Baltio, and your standard of sizes hae 
been adapted to the physical properties of these woods, 
‘whereas in recent years, since we have heen building 
with our Southern and Western pines, our buildin 

tice and our standard sizes have been reduce 

low the standards which provi her, because in our 
opinion they more correctly rofloct the physical pro- 
perties of the woods wo us 

‘Without at this time going into all the details of tho 
subject of standard sizes, a general view of the situa- 
tion may bo given by the statement that the usual 

rratice in our Southern and in our Western pine 
Industries is to manufacture all material to even foot 
in length and to even inches in width. Tho stock 
sizes” are 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches in width, by 1, 1}, 
2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8;9, 10 and 12 inches in thickness, by 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 fect in length and over. ‘The 
‘custom with the saw mills is to set their saws to pro- 
duce the dimensions above given in the green timber. 
Theso stock sizes aro then piled for drying—the 
smaller sizes and boards being frequently artificially 
dried by dry kilns—and in the process of drying the 
timber shrinks slightly below the sizes above named. 
‘The rate of shrinkage in these woods is not as uniform 
as in the slower growing Baltic and Canadian woods. 
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Consequently the general practice is to xun these dry 
boards, scantlings and joists through » planing or 
‘qualsing machine, which fishes them to a size 
which is of course somewhat smaller than the seant 
sizes of the rough dried material abovo indicated. In 
other words, a 6 by 2 joist would be that exact size 
‘when it came from the saw mill ; after it had dried it 
‘would perhaps be 6 inches by 1f inch. The standard 
or Snished size of a 6-inch joist is, however, Sf inches, 
which is arrive at by running the stick through a 
planing machine and planing one edge produce 
this dimension. When desired, ono sido of the joist 
is also planed without extra charge down to the stan- 
dard size of 1f inch. The standard size of all scant- 
lings and joists is likewiso § of an inch soant of the 
nominal green size. All inch lumber is finished to 
13/16 of an inch in thickness, and when the edges axe 
planed the standard width is } inch scant of the 
hnom’nal green size, Flooring stxips aro 1316 of an 
inch in thickness, and 2}, 34, 5 face measure, exchn- 
sive of the tonguo, and all of this material is tongued 
‘and grooved. The nominal greon sizo of the flooring, 
strip which produces a piece of flooring 18/16 by 
Sf inches in width is 1 by 4. 

‘Blaborute tests have been made by the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory and by the Cana- 
dian ForestServiceto determine the strength of various 
woods, and these tests indicate that the Southern 
ines are from 394 pr ont, to B0 percent, stronger 
‘than Canadian and Baltic yellow pino, red pine, and 
spruce, and that Oregon pine is 25 per cent. stronger 
than theso Northern woods. I have also soon th 
ruts of special tests made in this country for vario 
purposes, which confirm the general comparisons 
above given, It therefore appears that while a 6 by 
2 Southiem pino joist dried and finished to 53 by If 
‘would contain 12} per cent. less cross section or cubie 
area than a 6 by 2 Baltic or Canadian red wood or 
white wood full size joist, yet it would possces the 
equivalent strength of such a joist, and, in fact, some- 
‘thing like 16 per cont, mote strength. 


BNousH Practice 1x Tu Consumeriox or Woon, 


In general construction work it is the practice of 
British architects and enginoers to specify various 
‘sections for joists, scantlings, and 90 forth, which are 
to be found among the ordinary stocks of Baltic and 
Russian woods. This practice is set out in various 
English works on building construction, in various 
‘works regarding timber, and in building by-lnws of 
‘various towns and cities, 

‘The chief difference between the British practice 
and our American practice is that the sections which 
British usage prescribes are materially Janger than the 
‘izes used in American practice, aud also the sizes 
specified in British practice must be full-size material, 
whereas under our American practice the actual 
finished size of various scantlings is somewhat scant 
‘of the nominal size,as has been heretofore explained. 
































ADVANTAGES 10 BB GAINED BY PROVIDING FOR THE 
‘Use o7 Anentoax Stawpann Stazs mv AMERICAN 
Woons ix. mun Arrme-ran-wan BUILDING 
Paooaawnc, 

Generally speaking, the importation of American 
soft woods has heretofore been confineil to large 
‘timbers which cannot be obtained elsewhere, and to 
sawed deals and boards specially manufactured for 
‘this market, to measure full size after drying. 

‘Not more than 5 per cent. of the saw mills in the 
United States have heretofore catered for the export 
trade, chiefly for the reason that it is dificult to eo- 
‘ordinate the export trade with the domestic trade, 
excopt where the mill is in a position to saw upon 
large scale. The consequence is that tho English 
importer has not been able to draw wpon the enormo 
stocks of converted sizes of soft woods which ate 
‘ways on hand at our mills, but has had to confine his 
purchases to the limited number of mills which have 
‘engaged in this business, und it is the general practice 
among the export mills to secure neers for export 
stock before manufacturing this stock. ‘The result ia 
that export stool: is to a large extent shipped green, 
whereas our domerti tol i to 8 very lane extent 
shipped. dry, which is a lange advantage from the 
standpoint of the actual consumer of the timber. 

‘Furthermore, the selling price of export stock ix, 
generally speaking, above tho level of the correspond 
ing gmudes of our domestic stock, for the reason that 

export stock i specially manufactured and must 

‘be charged with the exponso incident thereto, and also 

with. the loss which is involved in redueing to our 

standard finished sizea tho dograded. material which 





















in ot good enough tobe shipped for export. 
in the after ing programme English, 
aoitects poo fit to provide for the to of Ameen 





Standard Sizes, when American woods are used, it 
will be possible to purchase matarial from any saw 
mill im Ameticoa—and there are 40,000 of them. 
Dry stocks will always be available, and hy shipping 
‘our finished material w cons derab'e saving in tonnes 
will be effected, which together with the saving in 
the original cost of the material will probably amount: 
to_a saving in the delivered cost of £4 por standard. 
‘Furthermore, the standardisation of grades in the 
domestic trade’ has been developed to a very much 
finer point than in the export trade, the grades are 
more numerous and more specific, and there is a well 
‘oxganised inspection bureau operated by the Assoc! 
tion of Manufacturers, which supervises the grading 
of individual mills to see that the standard grades are 
maintained. In the export trade, on the other hand, 
while there are published rules, these rules are very 
general in their descriptions, and there is no inspec 
tion bureau which supervises the grading of export 
oak, 
inquestionably, generally understood grades and 
the attict maintenance of grades would condos to the 
extension of the trade between onr country and yours 
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and would result in a substantial monetary saving 

to both sides. Adoption of our standard sizes and 

our domestic grading would bo n long step in this 
rection, 

T propose to send you as soon as they are reesived 
from tho other -ide copies of the standard domestic 
srading rules on Southern yellow pine, but: mean- 
ile can explain these grades in a general way as 
follows : 

‘A Grade is a grade which ig free of all defects. 
Bisa grade which only admits very small defects 
No. 1 Common is a grade which admits sound knots 
‘which do not affect the strength or general utilisati 
of the pieoo in question. No. 2 Common is a grade 
which admits large knots and other defects which, 
however, do not destroy the availability of this 
‘material for cheaper forms of construction work. It 
in. grade which about cotremonds to tho mntril 
‘which is used in the English market for box-making 
Jitfores, No, 1 Gomman about coresponds with « 

‘wodish No. 3. B Grade would about correspond 
with the best material which is obtainablo in the 
Baltic, In none of the grades above desoribed is 
bright’ sap rogarded as a defect. When all 
material is wanted this must be specified, and it in- 
volves an extra cost of £2 to £4 a standard. 

‘Heretofore the English market has demanded prac 
tically sap freo material, but I am convinced that this 
has rowulted from the fact that, as above explained, 
our exportatookisspecially mannfactured and shipped 
green, and if sap material is shipped green it become 
stained in transit, and is unsatisfactory to the user. 
‘Where the material is dried before shipment, however, 

‘material is equally aa serviceable as hoart material 
for all purposes which do not involve exposure to 
moisture, 

‘From the above it will be seen that there are threo 
factors which will make for a large saving in coat if 
Amorican grading ond Amerioan Standard Sizes are 
‘adopted in the English market. Fimt, because it 
will not be necessary to manufacture this stock 
specially ; secondly, thero will bo a laxge saving in 
freight cost by shipping converted sizes and dry stock ; 
and, thindly, by making possible the utilisation of a 
ory much anger proportion of bright axp mato 
instead of practically all-heart material as heretofore. 


























Froono, 

The English practice with respect to flooring in 
ordinary house construction is to build floors of 5} 
inch and 6 inch Baltic red or white wood, which is 
square edged and full of knots. 

"The American practice is to manufacture all floor- 
ing tongued and grooved and from narrow strips, for 
the reason that narrow strips prncically free of knots 
can be obtained at e comparatively small cost, and 
we like material free uf knots, because we use rugs 
very largely instead of carpets, which leaves the floor- 
ing exposed to view. 
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‘The standard sizes of American flooring are 24 inch 
face, which is manufactured from a 3 inch strip, and 
‘Sf inch face, which is manufactured from a 4 inch 
strip. ‘Thefinished thickness of our flooring is }finch 
instead of ¥ inch,as is customary in Fngland, but in 
our harder piteh’pine and Oregon pine {7 inch will 
afford very much more wear than } inch in the softer 
Baltic woods. When no stipulation is made as to 
‘the position of the grain in flooring we describe the 
material as flat grained. When material is wanted 
in which the grain is vertical, we desoribe it as quarter 
sawed, or as edge grained, ot as vertical grained, and 
wo charge from £2 to £4’per standard more than for 
the ordinary flat grained flooring, 








‘Doors. 

Another important item is Doors. Heretofore 
the cheap doors which the English market has con- 
sumed have come almost: entirely from Norway and 
Sweden. In America we make millions of doors from 
our Southern pine, from Oregon pine, and from 
whito pino, which you know as yellow pine, but the 
diffioulty which has stood in the way of ‘shipping 
cheap doors to this market is that our door is a 
dowelled door, whereas this market has become acous- 
tomied to the mortised door, and no one has seen fit to 
undertake the task of introducing tho dowelled door, 

T have discussed the relative merits of the dowelled 
and the mottised door with large door merchants and 
with building contractors in the United Kingdom, and 
almost without exception they have agreed that a 
properly made dowelled doris every bit as strong and 
fag serviceablo as the mortised door. As indicating 
‘the strength and durability of dowelling, my attention 
has been directed to the faot that nearly all of the fine 
‘old English furniture was dowelled, and this has 
Tasted through the centuries. 

One advantage that the American door has over 
the Swedish door is that it is mado from knot-free 
‘material and therefore presents a much more attrac- 
tive appearance whan fished ita natural colour 
For all interior purposes our Southern pine and 
Oregon pine doors are from every standpoint equal 
‘to the Swedish door. For front doors our white pine 
door is to be preferred. 

Preven Usus vor Vantovs American Woops. 

Forall interior constructional purposes our Southern 
pine and our Oregon pine are the most available, and 
‘aro equally as suitable as any other woods. In work 
which is exposed to the elements, and for use in direct 
contact with moisture, the wood par excellence is 
‘eypress, and after it sequoia, and Westorn rod codar. 
Also all-heart pitch pine and creosoted Oregon pine 
‘and Southem pine. “I shall not discuss the special 
‘uses to which our large variety of hard woods are 
adapted, as America is already the chief source of 
supply for hard woods, and their uses are very well 
appreciated in this matket, 
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Prices AND SutePING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Of course, any statement as to the probable f.0.b. 
price of Amerioan timber at the conclusion of the war, 
or of tho probable tonnage available for transporting 
it to those markots,is pure conjecture. ‘Taking into 
consideration the prevailing prices of American tim- 
‘ber, and assuming that they will increase somewhat 
at the conclusion of the war, my own guess ia that 
‘the average price of Southern’ pine lumber f.0.b. 
‘vessel at the Gulf Ports for mill ran material, excluding 
calls, and containing 10 per cont. of A, 15 per cent. 
B, 85 por cont. No. 1 Common, and 40 per cent. No.2 
Common, at the conclusion of the war will beS16 per 
standard, 

‘The cost of transportation to Great Britain will, 
‘of course, depend upon the tonnage then available, 
‘or upon the rates of cartiage fixed by the British and 
American Governments if they continue to exercise 
control over ocean shipping after the wars but as a 
working hypothesis it might be assumed that the 
ypresont tonnage will be maintained until the end of 
‘the war, and that oovan rates will decline below the 
present open rates to tho extent that such rates are 
Intuenced by the war ike which tho vessel owner 
must pay upon the vessel, The open rate from the 
Gait to the United Kingdom immediately folowing 
conclusion of the war will hardly be less thay 
‘standard. How much this rate will be diminished 
‘through Governmental action it is, of couree, impos- 
sible to say. 

‘With respect to the question of who shall provide 
‘the tonnage for the transportation of American tim- 
ber to the United Kingdom after the war, I assume 
‘that an ogreement would be reached somewhat along 
‘the following lines: ‘The English and American 
Shipping Controllers respectively would allocate to the 
timber tro o proportion ofthe total tonnage aval 
able which would be approximately the same as the 
proportion which the timber tonnage bore to the 
total tonnage in 1913, and that the American gellers 
would undertake to provide for the transportation 
Of s propostion of the timber sold to the United 
Kingdom which would be equivalent to the propor- 
tion which American tonnage bears to the total ton~ 
nage of tho two countries at the ond of the war, and 

‘would provide for the transporta- 
tion of the remaining portion. 

“Avunaon AxnuAt, Propvoriox 1x nite Uxinen Sarna 
‘or Sawnn Thane Ov vite PRIeaIrAL 
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REVIEWS. 
‘THE CONCEPTION OF ART. 


‘Pha Conception of Art. By Henry Rankin Poore. Second 
‘Haition, revised. “Farge 80. O14. 8s. nel. “[O. h 
Pasnan's'Sona s New York and Londox.] 

It may be doubted whether books on the mthetic 
theory of Art have any great practical influence on 
artistic production, either for good or evil. There 
have been so many of them, and they differ so much, 
‘and each author is so sure that he is right and that all 
other theorists are wrong, that they tend to cancel 
each other ; and artists, if they read them at all, agree 
with or differ from the views expressed, and proceed 
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with their own form ofart-production unmoved. Art, 
they think, is a matter of doing, not of talking ; and 
talik does not help much, 

‘Such books are likely rather to be read by amateurs 
who are interested in art ; and they often are, in fact, 
vory interesting reading, and may influence the views 
of the public as to what is to be expected from art, if 
they do not directly influence the work of the artist, 
and hence they may have a certain educational value, 
‘The book under notice may claim some favour on both, 
grounds. ‘Though not in a very good literary style— 
sentences are sometimes so clumsily expressed as to 
Teave one a little in doubt as to the author's precise 
mesning—it is cortainly interesting reading, and it 
contains a good deal of suggestive thought. The real 
merit of the book isimplied in the opening sentences : 
“A work of fine art results when man expresses the 
quality of whatever he designs for his wsthetic and 
intellectual pleasure, Quality signifies essential cha- 
moter. Artis the oxpression of the essential character 
of asubjoot.” ‘That gives the keynote of the author's 
argument throughout ; and it is a perfectly sound 
position, Art does not consist in the accurate repre- 

iontation of a subject (though that may be taken as a 
preliminary condition), nor in the choice of a subject 
4 “beautiful,” but in'the manner and the degree in 
which its essontial character is expressed. It is not 
s0 much the question what is represented as how it 
represented. "And in emphasising this point of 
we avoid entirely the endless and fruitless discussions 
with which mankind have vexed themselves in regard 
to the conditions which constitute beauty in a work of 
art. When wo aro told that the object of art is to 
produce what is beautiful, we are at onoe faced with 
the unanswerable question : “Whatis beauty t How 
do you define it?” And we find that no ono ean 
dofine it, As the author remarks on another page : 

‘That bowuty is tho fwt causo of artis the confusing and 
confounding notion over which philorophors have wrangled 
from the days of Plato and Aristotla down to th last dio- 
tum by Tolstoy. ‘Tho artist down not aot forth to 
‘erento beauty, but rather to give expression to a thought oF 
emotion. In moulding thia in e manner which to hit own 
fnind fe most effectual ho fatln back on certain nteliootual 
Procestos expressed in the principles of art. ‘This ueually 
Forulta in something which the world ealls beauty, and the 
ifal does his hand become in expressing his mind 
Beauty doos the work contain. 

‘He had better havo said * the moreinterest does the 
work contains” after dismissing beauty” with 
costs he had better have avoided playing with the 
‘word again ; and “‘exprossed in the practice of art” 
would have’ been better than “‘in the principles of 
art”; “principles” is almost as elusive a word as 
“beauty.” The sentence is one of the examples 
of the fact that the authoris not always very clearin 
expressing what one takes to be his meaning. Butif 
one could once get into the head of the exhibition- 
going public that essential character and expression 
aro the qualities that give value to a work of art, they 
‘would have a better idea than they seem to have at 
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present as to what makes the real difference, for in- 
‘stance, between a good and a commonplace picture. 

Although beauty is indefinable and therefore not to 
be classed as the main object of art, we may very well 
feel that ugliness, if not exactly definable, is a quality 
‘that may be painfully felt, and that there aze subjects 
which no amount of “essential character” in their 
‘treatment can reconcile us to, When Rodin chose to 
sculpture a nude woman (of the lowest type, too) in 
extreme old age, he gaye us what none of us want to 
‘see, and what is much better covered up : no amount 
of “ character ” can make such a subject tolerable ; it 
isan offence against good taste, and good taste counts 
for something in art. Conoeming the inanities 
(or insanities) of the Futurists and post-Impres- 
sionists of to-day the author has much to say, and 
though he does not exactly defend them, and appa- 
rently rogardsit aga temporary aberration, he devotes 
to a dispassionate criticism of these absurdities far 
rmore space than the subject wasin any way worth, in 
‘a manner which leaves one rather doubtfal as to his 
critical balance of mind. if id to 
architecture, and that little i 
finding that architecture is too much hampered with 
considerations of utility to claim admission as an art, 

‘that (contrary to an often expressed opinion) 
+ ati the handinaid of architecture and not bag” 
By his remark just proviously, that when we enter & 
‘building “ we find rooms for living, halls for entrance 
‘and exit arranged for man’s convenience,” we gather 
‘that he has no conception of the fact that there is an 
‘esthetio element in planning ; that an architectural 
deaign in really the outward expression of an idea in 
plan and section ; and that an architeoturally feeble 
lan will never make an architecturally fine building ; 
yut as the Council of the Royal Academy seem to be 
‘equally nogligent and indifferent on this head, and 
evidently regard plan and structure as of no conse- 
‘quence in the illustration of architecture, perhaps one 
‘can hardly expect a literary writer on art to be better 
informed. In short, Mr. Poors does not quite realise 
‘what architecture moans. 

‘The book contains © good many explanatory illus- 
trations, a rather mixed and eccentric collection ; the 
place of honour as a frontispiece being given to o 
photograph of Carpeaux’ “ La Danse,” a very fine and 
Fomarkable work, but hardly perhaps worth selection 
‘as specially typical of the triumphs of art. A minor 
defect in the book is that be there is a list of the 
illustrations there is no sort of index to the literary 
matter. The printing and make-up of the hook is in 
every way: ‘orolitable to the eminent publisbing firm 
‘who igeue it. ‘H, Hearncore Srarwas (P.]. 


























THE EDGAR CHAPEL, GLASTONBURY. 


‘The Gate of Remembrance. By F. Bligh Bond, F.RI.B.A. 
80. 1018.” Price Oe. net. [B- 21. Blackwall, Oxford.) 


«This book purports to be “a record of remarkable 
‘archmologioal discoveries directed by means of 
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method of automatio writing scientifically applied.” 
‘Both from a psyohioal and archological point of view 
it is of profound interest. Tt deals mainly with the 
discovery of the Ragar Chapel at Glastonlmy Abbey. 

‘The east end of the Abbey Church and ite arrange- 
sent of chapels hs for many yeaa been subject of 
controversy. Leland in his /tinerary says : ** Abate 
Bore buildid Ragares Chapel a the Est Tind of the 
Ghurch, but Abbate Whiting performed sum part of 
it.” Phelps in his Somerset shows a short projection at 
‘tho Bast End with an apse, but calls it * the Lady's 
Chapel.” A transoript of @ report made to Queen 
‘Blizabeth by a Commissioner givos a series of measure- 
‘ments: “The great Churoh in the Aby was in length 
94. a8 followeth: The Chapler House, in length, 
90 foot. ‘Tho Quier, in length, 169 foot ; in breadth, 
‘75 foot. ‘The bodie of the Church, in length, 298 foot. 
‘The Joseph's Chapel, in length, 117 foot.” ‘he que 
tion in dispute was what was Leland’s Edgar Chapel ? 
Phelps’ “Lady's Chapel” 7 the Commissioner's 
“ Chapter House ” ¢ 

In 1860 Professor R. Wills, in his Architectural 
History, came to tho conclusion that there were five 
‘eastern chapels and draws the oontral one as projecting 
shout 12 feet, which bo euppovee wae Lalas gat 
Chapel, Mr.’ James Parker in 1880 inclined to tl 
‘view that this Hagar Chapel was in the south transept, 
to tho east of the nave. Professor Freeman believed 
‘that there was an enstem chapel of considerable 
Aimensions, perhaps o Lady Chapel, but, only. ex 

sed this view verbally at a meeting in the Abbey. 
In 1903-4 Sir William St. John Hope, arguing from 
William Wyroestro's statement:  Spacium de le 
reredes ex parto orientali_ magne altaris sunt 5 
columpne seriatim et inter quamlibet columpnam 
‘eat capella cum altare,” thought that this meant four 
chapels against tho east wall of the retrooboir, as at 
Abbey Dore, Finding no traces of fourdations on 
excavating he concluded that there was no such 
extension of central chapel. ‘This seemed to settle 
‘the matter. 

In 1907 Mr. Bligh Bond reviewed tho whole question 
again, He studicd all the available mo: ival writings 
‘and those of tho seventeenth, eighteenth ard nine- 
teenth centuries, ard gave careful attention to all 
existing plans atd sketohes of the buildings, As a 
result he felt strongly that this Edgar Chapel which 
Leland spoke of as the work of two abbots must: 
have been a work of some importanoe. But the 
lable evidence could osrry him no further. Tt was 
now that he determined to cultivate the imaginative 
fnoulty and to make use of 6 frierd’s powers of auto- 
matism. A series of sittings took place at imegular 
intervals ard exterd d from 1907-1911, 1912, and 
more recently. The method of prowdure was to 
remain passive, avoiding concentration of mird upon 
the writing and to talk casually of irdifierent matters. 
While his friond held the pencil, ¥.B. B. steadicd the 
paper with one hand ard the other he rested lightly 
‘on the back of his friend’s hand. The result, was a 
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series of most remarkable scripts, which are given at 
Tength in these pages. From these ho Tearned : 

(1) Phat Abbot Beere built a Jarge rectangular 
chapel to the east of the retroohoir and called it, 
the Chapel of St. Edgar. 

(2) Abbot Whiting added to this an angular 
in the east wall of which was a door. 

(8) The length of the chapel was 80 virgas or yards, 
and it was 27 feet wide, and of 4 boys. 

(4) Tho windows wer filled with blu glass. 

(6) The chapel was vaulted with fan vaulting. 

(6) 16 was approbed from th retochrir through 
‘an ante-chapel from which a stairway, divided by & 
handrail, led to the chapel beyond. 

‘Excavation commenced in 1908 and the writer of 
this review was present at the first digging. He was 
astonished at the apparent ease with which Mr. Bligh 
Bond at once ame down upon the 8.W. angle oft 
‘weat wall of the chapel, and rotnarked upon it at the 
time, When fully excavated (8) the internal length 
measurements proved to be 87 feet ; this, allowing for 
8 fot for the thiokness of the end. wall, wives the 30 
yards of the script. The clear intornal width of the 
‘chapel between the footings was about 18 feet, and, a8 
‘the footings were about 7 feet in width, the whole 
‘extomnal width was about 82 feet. Measuring inter- 
ally into the recesses of the windows would give us 
the olear internal width of 27 feet of the script. 

(2) At the east end of the chapel wore found the 
footings of an angular apso with a gap for a door at 
the east and. 

(4) In the trenches were many remains of azure 
Due glass, (6) ‘Thero was wlso found a vaulting boas 
‘on the back of which lines were scratched for the 
setting out of 12 riba, implying a wheel of tracery 
botween fans, 

(8) The chapel proved to be 7 feet higher than the 
rotrochoir, necessitating a slope or flight of stops, and 
amongst the débris close by was discovered a double- 
‘handed stone rail. Honco the excavations proved the 
correctness of the script, ‘This in remarkable, to say 
the least of it; but the sooptic or unbeliever is open 
to say the excavation was first made and this story 
trumped up to arcount for the discovery. Against this 
objection we have printed a letter from the Hon, 
Bverard Fielding, Seoretsry of the Society for 
Psychioal Research, testifying to the fact that the 
soript bad been seen by him some months before the 
commencement of the excavations. 

But to convince the unbeliever Mr. Bligh Bond, with 
{great oandour, has published in this book tho soript 
referring to the Loretto Chapel. The only evidence 
for such » chapel is Leland’s statement that “ Bere 
cumming from his Embassedrie out of Italio made 
Chapelle of our Lady de Loretta, joining to the North 
side of the body of the Church.” 

‘The script gives the further information that the 
Abbot, who was riding upon a mule, was attacked“ by 
evil men,” and tho mule fell. He was in danger of 
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falling over a precipice and he called upon Our Ledy. 
‘He was saved by his cloak catching in a thorn tree, 
He then and theze vowed that he would build a chapel 
‘Yo Our Lady of the Loretto on his return to Glaston- 
‘bury. ‘This chapel, the seript informs us, was on the 
northside of the nave and measured 40 feet by 20 feet, 
‘with a door at the west end. Tt was built on lower 
level than the church ard was approached by & 
vaulted passage or cloister built against the west wall 
of the north transept. ‘The atyle of its architecture 
‘was the new or Italian style of four bays, with & small 
eastern apse, ard was modelled upon a chapel of St. 
‘Mark at Padua, situated near the Quay. Ttwas vaulted 
‘with fans, and the foundations of the ehapel le beneath 
‘the bank on the north side of the Abbey Church. 

No excavations have been yet made upon this site 
Dut we at once aak, is there such a chapel at Padua 
Cesare Foligno does not refer to one in his Story of 
Padua, but an ancient map of the town figures & 
‘chapel of St. Mark not far from the river and near the 
‘medimval bridge of St. Mathio. 

Tt remains for this site to be fully exoavated to 

ove the full importance of the script and Mr, Bligh 
Bond's whole theory. here aro dffeutien in 
‘way of sich an exoavation, but none which cannot be 

‘The importance of the matter, both from 
yehicol and archwologial point of view, demands 
this excavation in the very near future, and itis to be 
hoped that full opportunities wil be given for it. 

‘a this book we eer to see the mouka of Glnston- 
ary, who loved their secluded stronghold of the 
Christian faith with a ynamio love, mouming over 
is resent state, ad watching with the Keenst 
interest tho work of thoso of to-day; who oute for its 
past history, and ready to communioate to them the 
story fis aint grandeur 

ft, Bligh Bond does not favour “the ordinary 
spisitualistic hypotrs ‘which would yo in hiee 
phenomena the action of discamate intelligences from 
the outsido upon the physical or nervous organisation 
of tho sitters.” Rather would he believe “that the 
embodied consciousness of overy individual is but a 
part of transoendent whole, and that within the mind 
of cach there is a door through which Reality may 
enter a8 Tdea, Iden presupposi ater, even a 
Cosmic Memory, and involving wider fields ard trans- 
eonding the ordinary limits of time, space, and per- 
sonality.” Tn fact, that there is a great storehouse of 
Memory, the treastires of which are available to those 
yo are in complete sympathy with any object and 
have exhausted all available sources of information. 
‘The GateofRemembranoe isever ajar: leth mwho will 
andoan ontarin, Feed the imagination with truth and 
it will evolve truth. And through the door of trath 
may enter that which will guide us to a wider know- 
ledge, Hero we view ao dtance wordeful visas, 
and it may be that the author has shown to the 
student another store of nowledge yet untouched. 

Tn reading this book we seem to sce tho great possi 
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bilities offered to an imagination whioh has fed upon 
all available evidence. As we ponder over this evi- 
dence and endeavour to draw conclusions from it how 
often great ideas oocur to us, “ splendid guesses.” May 
not these be no guesses at all, but truths eonveyed to 
cour memory from that great storehouse of Memory by 
‘unseen agencies ? All who have worked and thought 
and trained their imaginations have been conscious of 
these new ideas. We may call them imaginative 
writers, we may dub their theories “pure imagina- 
tion,” but need we be surprised if, after all, they are 
nearer to the truth than we are ? We are of the earth 
earthy : they have had the eye of their imagination 
opened and truths have beon revealed to them which 
‘were hidden from our eyes. We realise this powor in 
our poets and great. preachers when we call them 
“inspired.” Can we deny this same power to our 
architologists aud maen of soienoe ? Personally, I think. 
not, G. W. Saunpuns (Rev.) 
‘Marlock Vieorage, Somera 


PASTEL PAINTING. 
‘The Art of Painting in Pawtl By J. Lileohnt IBA 
Wid 


2B. 


A With Prontigplece and Bore. 
word by Frank Brangwyn, RBA. 404 Lon, 017. 
Has. Od! net [Sir Teane Pitman & Sona lity | Amen 
Gorner, B.C.) 

“Tho Art of Painting in Pastel” is a book for 
students, written and illustrated by two well-known 
mombers of the Pastel Society, Messrs. J. Littlejokns, 
RB.A., and Leonard Richmond, R.B.A. Both are 
experienced teachers, and they” have produced an 
admirable volume which should prove & weloome 
addition to the art manuals already published by Sir 
Taaao Pitman & Sons. The plates are printed in 
‘colour, which preserves much of the delightful tech- 
nique ‘of the original drawing. ‘They are accom: 
paniod by simplo and lucid descriptions of the 
artista’ procedure, and some helpfully illustrate the 

've stages of their development. Mr. Frank 
ngwyn, “ABA, has contributed. the excellent 
frontispiooo and a stimulating introduction, where he 
refers to the unrivalled merits of pastel as a means of 
recording tho illusive qualities of nature. ‘The two 
last chapters contain much practical advice and in- 
formation on the preservation of pastels and on the 

ghoice of mails, The volume conse of 190 

demy 4to comprising forty full-page illue- 

trations in colope and Afteon in black-and-white. Te 
is an attractive volume, and in view of the decorative 
possibilities of pastel, its study should appeal to 

architects. ‘Haroxar Wieoruswoura (F.). 


‘and 1. Richmond, 
































THE LATE FREDERIC CHANCELLOR [F'}. 
By the death, on January 3rd, of Frederio Chan- 
cellor, of Chelmsford, the Institute has lost one of its 


oldest, £ not its oldest member. 
‘Born at Chelsea in the year 1825, the third son of 
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Tobn and Rebecoa Chancellor, he was educated at a 
private school at Kingston-upon-Thames, and sub- 
sequently went to the London Univenity, under 
Professor Donaldson, where he obtained, in the term 
f 1844-45, the First Prizo in the class of Architecture 
Soience, and the Second in that of Architecture as 
a Fine Art, ‘He coutinued his studies as a student of 
‘the Royal Institute of British Architects and served 
his articles with Mr. A. J, Hisoooks, an architeat 
Prtctising in the City and in Southwaek. He sub- 
Sequently worked in the offices of several London 
‘architects, the last being in that of Mr, Ewan Christian, 
the lato atchitect to the Hoclesiastioal Commissioner, 
‘Mr. Chancellor went to Chelmsford at the instance of 
‘the Inte Mr. Beadel in 1846, and was in partnership 
vith him and his gon the Ingo Momber of Param 
for the Chelmsford Division, until 1860, In that year 
hho opened offioes in the City of London in conjunction 
with, is Chelmsford business, and was in practice up 
to the time of his death, for the Inst twenty-two 
years being in partnemhip with his aon, Wykeliam, 

‘During his atchitectural careor he was very largely 
engaged in almost every description of work, including 
tho building and restoration of upwards of sixty 
churches, about Afty banks in different parts of 
England, « large number of farmhouses and home- 
steads, very many parsonage houses and private 
residenoes, many schools of all descriptions, several 
corn exchanges, maltings, mills, blooks of dwellings 
for the working olasscs, technical Iaboratories, 
numerous eottoges and other buildings, 

In 1871, upon tho passing of the Boolesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, ho was appointed ono of the 
Diocesan Surveyors for St. Albans, whioh ho held 
‘until 1902, when he resigned, being succeeded by his 
son. Ho was appointed architect to the Diooese of 
St. Albans upon the death of the lato Mr. Joseph 
Clarke. “Ho was elected an Associate of tho Royal 
Institute of British Architeots in 1864 and a Fellow in 
1870; ho was algo eleoted a Fellow of tho Surveyors” 
Institution in 1870. 

‘Mr, Chancellor wos ono of the original promoters of 
the Essex Archieologioal Society in 1862, and was a 
‘Member of the Council up to the time of his death. Tn 
1890 he published an important work upon ‘the 
Sepulchral Monuments of Essex, and contributed 
many articles upon ohurches and kindred subjects to 
the Bssea Review and other publications. In 1854 he 
was eleoted a member of the Chelmsford Local Board 
of Health, and remained s0 until 1858, when he was 
appointed surveyor to the Board, whioh office he held 
until he resigned in 1865; he was re-elected to the 
Board in 1866, and continued a member until 1888 ; 
from 1882 he was Obairman of the Board. In 1888 
‘the Queen granted a charter of incorporation to the 
town and the new authority superseded the old one. 
Mr. Chancellor was eleoted the first Mayor, and has 
been re-elected six times sinoe, having been Mayor in 
the late Queen Viotoria’s Diamond Jubilee year and 
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in King Eaward’s Coronation year. He was elected an 
‘Alderman in 1891. 

‘Mz. Chancellor was the first to sign the roll of the 
Chelmsford Volunteers in 1859 and passed through 
the various grades, retiring with the rank of Lieu- 
tarart Colonel in 1892, when he was awarded the V.D. 
‘medal. He was a member of the Court of Assistants 
‘of the Coachmakers’ and Coach Harness ‘Makers? 
‘Company of the City of London, and served the offices 
of Junior, Renter and. Sonjor Warden, Decoming 
Master of the Company in 1878-79. He had been & 
‘Tustin of the Poaoe for the County of Essex since 
1889, He was co-opted by the Essex County Council 
to serve on the Technics] Instruction Committeo and 
‘at the time of his death was a member of the Essex 
County Eduoation Committee, “He had also been 
Governor of the Chelmsford Grammar School, and 
‘was for some years churchwarden of the parish, 

‘Throughout his long and active life there were few 
matters of looal importanoe in which Mr, Chancellor 
did not tako a lending part. Possessed of great 
‘business capacity and ‘teen technoal knowledge, na 
‘well as extraordinary powers of application, which, 
despito hia great age, ho retained to within a fow 
months of his death, he was ever ready to assist in 
anything whih tended tovards the promotion ofthe 
interests and welfare of his town and county, and his 
Joss will bo widely felt. 

‘Wrxsnam Cxancutzor [F.). 

Ohetmaford: Lat February, 1918. 














up Lrevr, WM. WYLIE HOUSTON, R.E. [4.}. 
Killed in action 17th August, 1017. 
“ How are the mighty falten— 
‘Giving much glory 
Dato the earth her moter, 
‘But from me 
Taking how much more glory, 


Theory of rent 
Gad of Balen 
What hart hve Tl for thee? 
“Bugle in thee ves 
“the an Hl 





ho can tll, 
How in glorious death Eove them, 
How fan Peay 
Loved than unspeakadly well?” —Waavrxo, 
So writes one of our young pocts, of a friend who 
fought with himin Fra ce, Both tasted of the horrors 
of the war which is depriving us of so many noble 
young lives lives for which great things had been 
Aicked ad tho gelshness of those whose doctrine is 
‘that might is right not intervened and interrupted 
their pesceful careers. Such lives aro not lost, their 
‘examples are an inspiration to those who follow, and 
such was the life of the late Wm. Wylie Houston, now 
“fallen, giving much, glory unto the earth,* hie 
“ mother, but from me taking how much more glory— 
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the glory of friendship.” Cortainly in life he was a 
‘true man, a trustworthy friend, greatly gifted, yet 
simple as a child and in his death how splendid! 

In the October number of the JouRNat, a photo- 
‘graph of the subject of this sketvh appeared, and as I 
‘came into close contact with him, both professionally 
and as a friend, I would ask the Eavior’s iniul- 
gence that I might mention some facts regarding his 
career, 

“He was born at Ashley Cammonsy, Co. Antrim, on 
tho 23rd February, 1887. His fathor waa Mx. Thos, 
Houston, J.P., a gentleman connected with the iron 
‘trade in ‘Belfast, and who also owned largo farms in 
the above county and fra lengthened period was a 
member of the Antrim County Council. "His mother 
‘was a member of the Wylie family of the same county, 
‘the sister of five brothers who have attained distinction 
inthe learned professions. 

‘The officer whose loss I, in oommon with his many 
frionds and professional associates, deplore was odu~ 
cated at the Belfast Royal Academy and aftorwarda 
‘at the Academical Institution. Tt was in connection 
with this latter school that his wkilfulness in drawing, 
first became manifest, and it was hero that his career 
‘was chosen, for his father then noticed the trend of 
tho boy's mind, when ho saw somo drawings he had 

pied, and he determined to educate him for the 
architectural profession. Subsequently he served his 
‘apprenticeship with Mr, Thos. Houston, Kingscourt, 
‘Belfast, and afterwards boca ef assistant, 
here, to give in detail alist of the 
offices in which ho served in Belfast, in Dublin, and in 
London, but in the course of a varied experience he 
‘camo to the writer as his chief assistant, and he can 

tho ceri hhaé suffered a great los, in 



























‘employers looked upon him as & coming 
. His skill a « draughtsman was almost unique, 
and some of his bost work has been presented to 
Campbell College, Belfast, where it is to hang in the 
clags-rooms as an example for such of the boys as are 
destined for an artistio carver. 

However, notwithstanding his rare skill and exceed- 
ingly hopofi prospocta, he decided it was his duty 
volunteot for the Army’: no pressuzo in t 
‘was brought to bear on him by his friends, 
science suid, '*Go,” and he obeyed. 








His con- 
Consequently 
ho joined the 0.1.0. at the Queen’s University, 


Belfast, and was appointed Qnd Lie 
Ruyal Ir sh Fusiliers on the 8th January, 191¢ 
‘the Holywood school of instruction to whigh be Wat 
then sont the Commandant roporied- kim to be 
“specially good at map reading and ld sketching,” 
by hi 








id hung up a plate of conventional signs drawn 
xy him as an example of good work, Nor was his 
excellence from a military point of view confined to 
drawing alone. He was algo distinguished for his 
marksmanship, and at the Newtownards xange was 
awarded a medal for the second best score which at 
that time had been recorded 


THE COMACINE MASTERS 


Ido not stop to notice the oxchange into the Royal 
‘Bngineers, a corps for which he was eminently suited, 
both by taste and attainments, and in which I am 
convinced, had he been spared, he would have risen 
to eminence. Instead, I close by @ word on his 
character. Though gifted above many, no word of 
egotism ever escaped his lips. He bloomed in the 
shade, Everywhere he was liked, and T endorse with 
emphasis extracts from the letter of his superior 
officer, who wrote of his death : 

{great favourite 

‘A splendid helper. 

«4 brave and gallant soldier.” 


“"'§ good friend.” 
Belfast Janmas A, Hanna, 














CORRESPONDENCE, 
‘The Comacine Masters, 
Hage House, Wimbleton + 28th Janvary, 1918, 
Po the Bator, Sounxat. RLB.A.— 

Sin,—Professor Prior, in your Jounwan of this 
month, alludes to what I said about the Magisirs 
Gomacini in my review of Mr, Porter's book, “Like 
Professor Prior, I have since read Mr. Ravensoroft 
book, and remain unconvinoed, Beyond the fact that 
‘there was a Ghild of Comacine Builders or Architects, 
‘wo know next to nothing about thom. ‘That thoy wore 
a survival of a Roman collegium of operatives is ike 
enough, but thoy would in that oase he only one sue 
society among many, On this slender foundation 
Londor Soott and Mr. Ravonsoroft roar tho stupendous 
thoory that they were the oontre of a system of oralte- 
manship to which wo owo all the monumenta of tho 
Midalo Ages, and were themselves the inheritors of the 
traditions of architecture from the building of 
Solomon's Temple downwards 

But why is Solomon's Tomple taken as tho fount 
of all subsequont great architeoture ? Of all the 
buildings of antiquity it was tho lonst likely to found 
& school. In tho first plaoo it was architecturally 
quite unimportant in comparison with the eolossal 
structures of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, 
and in the scoond’ it was ‘the only ‘ecolesistical 
building of the nation, ond, having nothing following 
to bo influenoed by it, no school of craftemon could be 
founded upon it, The myth whioh males Solomon's 
‘Temple the seed of future architeoture may be set: 
on the same level as that of the $8. Quattro Coronati, 
as told by Mrs, Jameson, and now again by Mr. 
Ravenscroft. 

Leador Svott, if I remember, will havo it that the 
title of Magister, or Master-Mason, means something, 
more than ‘the position of Arohiteot, and signifies a 
formal degree in the Comacine mystery, like that in 
‘modo Freemasonry. But this ia a very gratuitous 
‘sscumption. “Master” in English, “Matteo” in French, 
and ‘Messero in Italian is the commonest courtesy 
title. One has evon read of Messer Domeniddio | 
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And here cottes in the question whether modern Free- 
‘masonry has ever had any conneotion with the oraftof 
masonry, or whether the pretend d connection is any- 
‘thing but symbolical and an allegory. As to that I 
say nothing, knowing little of the history of the erat, 
Iwill only point out that the word " free-mason” is 
‘common enough in old building accounts without any 
mysterious reference to a secret society. I quote tho 
following from the building accounts of Wadham 
College, Oxiord, whore froe-mason means a worker of 
free-stone as distinot from the ordinary mason whom 
wo should call a waller or a setter :— 
frostone masons for working two lights of 
to take ‘windows 
{oF 01 footo of window table 
‘at 3d. tho foote 
for tho froomasona in pto of 
payin for the gato 
for working n dove 
Chillingworth for 24¢ and 5 
Tote of freostone 
Smedmoro for 87 lond of Rn 
ton 


froatone 





stone 


Masons Win. Arnold's weokly wage 
Wm: Bincksbawe, 8 dayes 

ohn, Blackshawe, 0 dayee 

"ko on) be. 

Me. Ravensrot, who, by the way, mules almost as 
‘havoo of his proper names as Leader Soott of her 

in, which is mostly unintelligible, is mistaken in 
his dosoription of a fresco in the under oburob of St. 
Clemente, of which he gives an illustration. He says 
it roprosonta workmen engaged on a building and being 
directed somowhat angrily by a Magister, who is 
named Sesinius, Ho even tries to deteot the apron 
of tho modern freemason under the toga of Sosiniws. 
‘The real subject is quite different, Sosinius was the 
‘pagan husband of a Christian wife who sent his men 
to acizo St. Clement ; but thoy, offioted like him with 
judicial blindness, mistook tho column which they 
fare dragging along for St. Clement. Tho legend is 
farther ilustrated by other fresooes on the samo wall, 
‘and may be rend in Fra Nolan's book on the Church, 
where is a better illustration of tho pictus to a 
Jxger soalo than that in Mr, Ravensorott’s work. — 


Your obediont servant, ‘Tos, Gnanam Jackson. 















Brianterojt, Milford-on-Se 
To the Baitor, JOURNAL R.LB.A..; 

Sin,—It does not surprise mo that Mr. Prior is 
nob oonvinoed by what I have written on this subject, 
although I soatecly think he will expect me to acoept 
bis “*wlho™theowinps” designation anymore chan 
I can Sir Thomas Jaokson’s ** Myth of tho Coma- 
ines.” 

Indoed, one has wondered that more have not shared 
Mr, Prior's disappointmont, for one of the reasons 
swhioh led me to further study of the subject was that 
T felt, however firm my own conviction might be, 
iny treatise was not overweighted with proof. 

T claim, moreover, to be acquitted of going the 
length either of Morzario or Leader Soott, but all 


28rd Jan, 1018, 
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this will come out in my further notes, now gone 
to press, and upon which, if Tend you in due course a 
‘copy, perhaps Mz. Prior will do me the honour of his 
criticism —Yours faithfully, 

‘W. Ravansonovt [F.]. 


Priority of Building after the War. 
08 Wimpole Street, W. + 22nd Jan. 1018, 

To the Baitor, JouRNaL R.LB.A.— 

8mn,—Is there not something tho Institute stands 
for highor than the interests of its members, oven 
if thoy did suffer by the rogulation of building 
after the wart What if the protest joins to those of 
rohitects the interests of the building trade? Do 
arobiteots and the trade exist for their own sole advan- 
tage, or have they no responsbilitios towards the 
Stato ¢ Is the cause of the supposed intention of the 
Goverament: to control building after the war based 
‘uponthe belief that there will bea shortageof materials 
and labour! If not, for what other reason is such 
control likely to be instituted ! If so, however, is it 
donied that there are grades of importance to the 
‘community in regerd to the various classes of build- 
ings waiting to bo undertaken ? Does the Institute 
seriously contest tho allegation that working-class 
houses are needed by the thousand? If not, is it, 
not more important to build them than to build 
‘thing else {May it not also be of more importance 
to the nation to give priority to the building of fno- 
torioa than mansions for those entiobed by the war t 
Without some form of Government control, how is 
itt suggested that such priority can be obtained ¢ 

‘The above are a fow questions that foroe themselves 
‘upon me after msding the report of the discussion 
‘upon Mr. Wills’ motion 

1 venta to hope there may be many oex who 
will profoundly dissent from the resolution, in spite 
of the largo measure of unanimity it appeared to 
reoeive.—Your faithfully, 

"Frank M. E1000 [F.). 




















‘The Education: of the Architect 
Schoo of Architeture, University of Liverpool: 
1st Fanvary, 1018, 
o the Faitor, Jounwat, RI.B.A.,— 

Drar Sm—I do not know whether Mr. Arthur 
Koon’s letter on “ The Education of the Architect ”— 
published in youri gue for January—may be regarded 
fig expressing only his own personal opinions, or 
‘whether it is to be considered as a somi-official 
dénarche on behalf of the present Board of Architec- 
‘tural Eduoation. But in either case it clearly de- 
‘mands reply. 

T propose to take Mr. Keen's principal statementa 

int by point and to answer them. Before doing so 

ould Fofer such roeders 0a aze interested to tay 
original letterand toMr. Keen's, published raspeotively 
in the December and January issues of the Jourwat. 
‘They will then be able to judge for themselves: 
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()) How far Mr, Keen may be held to have dealt 
with the questions med by me in the fn instance, 


(ii) The degree of accuracy with whioh Ihave repre- 
sented his views in theiitalicised passages below. 


The purpose of the Final Beamination is to test a 
aman gua fatins or grating as anarchic 
This cannot be said to be achieved under the 
present ayatom, A group of practitionn ait in Lon- 
ion and conduct relatively brief and arbitrary test 
Candidates come beforo them from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. ‘The examiners know nothing of 
the eiroumstances ofthe very vatied training of those 
candidates: they have no direct knowledge of their 
abilities, All they know is that a professional Star 
‘Chamber, called the Testimonies of Study Committee, 
hhag at ono time or another approved four designs sub 
mitted by ench candidate ; and that that Committeo 
‘was iteolf also ignorant of the nature of the education 
of the authory of the designs and of the value which 
could legitimately be placed upon their work. ‘Thus 
equipped, the examiners, apparently by a process of 
divination and clairvoyance, detect how much of any 
individual's performance in the Final is the product 
of cramming or may be ascribed to luck, and how 
much ia evidence of genuine competence. ‘A remark 
able feat, but one fraught with over much risk for the 
person most interested in its successful execution, So 
conducted the Final Examination may prove many 
‘thinge—but not a man’s qualifications for practising 
‘asa architect. 
The Final RIB.A. is a professional, the Inter- 
‘maitiate a non-professional exatnination. 
‘A false theory of urchiteotural education is here pro 
claimed: the old Victorian antithesis of theory and 
ice is implied. So long as this sectional view of 
et obtain, ao long shall we fail 49 weeure 
the training of the profession, ‘The work 
bo divided into two 





























efficiency 
of education cannot reasonabl} 
compartments—ono “non-professional,” partly con- 








trolled by experts who teach and now the capacities 
of their students; the other ‘ professional,” in the 
hands of amateur educationalists who merely examine 
and are necessarily without such essential information, 

At present the number of professors or directors of 
schools tho are voting-members of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Edueation is less than one-third of the total 
Getve membership: even ith school deal with the 
entine taining of the ache, ie an fe @ sound 
‘arrangement: bulschool training is only a beginning, and 
therfore the Board should consist mataly of those who 
‘have had long ex perience of practice. 

In other words, empiric knowledge is to be con- 
sidered as of more importance than scientific : and the 
exponents of empiricism are to dominate the final 
stages of qualifying eduention under all conditions 

Architectural education has not developed upon 
‘these lines in France or America, nor could it properly 
80 develop anywhere, = 








sist 
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Tt may be good polemics to represent the expert 
educationalist as a person imperfectly qualified to deal 
with conereto issues, but I submit that itis wt the least 
1 disingenuons line of argument to take. An exten- 
sive practical experiences not the exclusive privilege 
of architects who do not teach. Professor and 
directors of schools are normally free to undertake 

ivate work,and do so, often upon a larye scale. Mr. 

gen cannot be unaware of that fact. ‘Tho head of a 
‘School of Architecture who has not suficient practical 
Amowledge to justify his acting as examiner for the 
RLB.A. Final must be in a condition of very remark- 
able ignorance. 

‘To deny ultimate educational powers to architects 
who both teach and practise, and to confirm in posses- 
sion of such powers those who perform the latter 
function only, cannot commend itaelf to an impartial 
judgment. 

The Testimonies of Study Committee is a strong one 
‘and comprises some of the best-known men in the pro- 
fession, To put the made as Testimonies of 
‘Study under the control of the School Professors would 
be wrong. The designs form part of a professional 
‘examination and. should be judged by practising archi- 
tects, 

Mr. Keon is in a better position to estimate the 
strength of the Testimonies of Study Committee than 
Tam. Forhe doubtless knows the names of its mem- 
bers : whilat I, like the reat of the profession, who lack 
private aouroes of intelligence, do not know. 

‘Whatever may, be its strength, however, it is the 
by-produot of an obeolete system, and no confusion of 
the issue, by invidiously attributing to its members 
“professional ” qualities, can justify its existence. 

It would be useful to inform students of the reasons 
‘why their designs are rejected : but this course has boen 
seriously considered and felt to bo impracticable. 














Tt would be more thin usefuil—it would be sensible , 


and just : and there would appear no explanation of 
this feoling of impracticability which does not reflect 
cither upon the Testimonies of Study Committee or 
upon the Board of Architectural Keication, or upon 
both, ifboth entertain it. 

Students who have felt aggrieved by the decisions of 
the Testimonies of Siudy Committec have been inter- 
viewed! and the reasons for not acce pling their designe 
‘have Been ax>plaimed to them. 

‘One would like to know the precise number of the 
appellants :the ratio of that umber to the total body 
of rojeots since'the’Testimony of Studies scheme cane 
into operation : and finally the percentage of in- 
‘quirers who travelled to London from the Provinces 
in onder to satisfy themselves that justice had len 
done in their own cases. 

It is probably a bad tang What the Schools aedin inne 
prledta work wnth one aye on th Inaiite Bonito, 

a8 this is actually the onee the ecannination should be 
40:¢haped a8 to exert the soundest possible influence on 
education. 


No examination conceived and directed by & cen- 
tralised unrepresentative and mainly non-teaching 
body can under any cireumstanees exert other than @ 
bad influence on education. 

‘The remedy does not lie in tinkering with the exami- 
nation, but in its abolition, in a reconstitution of the 
‘Board of Architootaral Bdueation, and in theestablish- 
ment ofadecentralised examination conducted through 
the instrumentality of the competent authorities at, 
‘the teaching centres. 

When the granting of qualifying degroes is on cer- 
tain terms delegated to such anthorities—as, in the 
ase of the Profession of Medicine, it is by the British 
Medical Council—then there is some guarantee that 
the qualifcations are of value. An Institute merely 
operating examinational machinery in the metropolis 
can offer no equivalent assurance. 

To form the Board of Architectural Bdweation into a 
‘kind of administrative body for the Schools would be an 
error. The individuality of the Schools is a valuable 
tate and nothing ehould be donate impair ior owen 
the spirit of emulation that should exist between the 


various Schools. 

Presupposing that the Institute utilised the Sshools 
to prepare candidates for the profession and to control 
admission to if; and presupposing again that the 
Board of Architectural Education were reconstituted 
upon a logical representative basia, the functions of 
the Board would include 




















1. ‘The sitting up of a certain minimum standard 
for tho Intermediate and Final Exarninations and the 
‘enforooment of that standard. 


2, The appointment from its own membership of 
external examiners whose business it would be to 
‘ttond and assist at the examinations and to report to 
the Board, 

The Board would, in short, possess an effective 
authority and would act as the General Council of 
Modical Education acts, ‘This, eo far from impairing 
the individuality of the Schools or weakening their 
spirit of emulation, would have prociely the op 
effect. ‘The Schools of Medicine in provincial 
fare famous : oach one of them, though conforming to 
‘a general scheme of education, has distinguished itself 
in some pazticular branch or branches of medioine or 
furgery. As much cannot bead fr he Sool of 
Architecture—nor over will be, as long. as existing con- 
ditions prevail. 

‘The geoae strength of medical education, the eonfi- 
dence which it inspires, and the prestige whichit yives 
are largely dune to tho broadness of its basin aud. the 
‘essential unity of ita conception, It is not manipa~ 
lated by a London dlub, nor are its profersons con- 
sidered mcompetent to complete the processes which 
they initiate, 

Heat Mt. Kean should thiak it necemany to point 
out that medicine and architecture are different sub- 
jects, let me sny that the methods which most divectly 
‘give effect to the fundamental principles of all quali~ 
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fying education should be as applicable in one sphere 
‘a in the other—Youmy, ete., 
Lions: B. Buppen [4.} 

PS.—As Mr. Millard’s proposal (repeated and am- 
plified by Mr. Keen), that the school directors should 
confer and Isy their conchusions before the Board of 
Aschitectural Bducation, did not seem to have evoked 
any response, T had taken upon myself to write to 
Professor Dickie and to suggest to him that he should 
invite the heads of the schools at an early date to 
conference at Manchester—the most generally oon 
venient onatro for tho purpone, ‘Tranderstand n0W, 
however, that the Board is iteelf taking stops to sum- 
mon such a conference—L, B. B, 


“ Unity of the Profession "! 
240h January, 1918 
To the Bditor, Jounxat R.L.B.A..— 

Suz,—In thovo dull days I suppose we ought to be 
‘thonlkful for humour in any form, and the suggestion, 
under the above heading, of our amalgamation with 
the Society of Architacts is too funny to pass without 
comment, I, for one, had not the slightest ideo that 
‘such a subject would be digoussed at & meeting called 
to consider “ The Unity of the Profession,” and should 
‘amalgamation bo again considered might I suggest as 
more appropriate tho title " High Bxploaives” or 
“The Camouflage of Registration ” t 

‘A pledgo was given that this matter should not be 
discussed until after the war, and it was not worthy of + 
‘our Council to sanotion such » meeting and oall it 
“informal.” protest against the report, being 
printed in our JounNax ; itis in large type, and in the 
‘most prominent position, and it is not stated that only 
about thirty men attended the . While our 
Assooiates wm fighting abroad, ye must “play the 

‘Mt home, We ought to fool very grateful to 
fr. R. Goulburn Lovell for his dignified and emphatic 
protest (see page 56).—-Yours obediently, 
Svowr Paaxs (7: 


























THE PROBLEM OF RENDERING WOODKN 
ENGINE-HOUSES SOUND-PROOF. 

‘The following communication was recently received 
from Major Harry W. Taylor, RE, -— 

“Tn connection with some military 
several petrol engines in wooden houses which are 
sata, aay The ages ase about 12/14 hp. 

and 4 cylinders, of high-speed type, operating dyna 
‘mos (direct drive on cranikahait). The problem lato 
silence the noise of running and still retain a certain 
amount of ventilation, 

“The engine:houses are about 1A feet by 12 feet by 
8 feet high to eaves, with gable roofs and concrete 
floors. ‘The walls are of 1-inch boarding on timber 
framework, while the roofs are of Z-inch boarding 
covered with waterproof roofing felt on the outer side 
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“The prosent ventilation is obtained by means of 
a window hinged at top and opening outwards, but 
this is altogether unsaitctory and must be changed 
entirely. ‘The exhausts have been dealt, with quite 
satista forily, and are nearly silent. Whatis wanted is 
some method (a) of reducing the noise of the actual 
‘working of the engine itself (if this be feasible) ; and 
(2) of rendering the wooden engine-honse more or less 
sound-proof, while still securing some little venti- 
lation, at or noar the ridge for choice 

Any advice or hints your members may be 
good enough to give as to the best way of rendering 
hse woodon houses sotnd-proot of nearly #0, af a 
‘moderate a cost ag possible; would be very wolcome.” 

‘The Council referred the matter to the Seionce 
Standing Committee, and the following rocom- 
nondations compiled by Mi. A. 0, Colla [fom 
notes furnished by Mr. J.B. Branck(4.) and Mx. H. W. 
Burrows [4.], were forwarded to Major Taylor— 

“ Taolate the concrete hed of the engine from the 
floor and foundation of the building by cutting 
chase around the engine-bed concrete 

“Place beneath the bedplate of the engino a felt 
ratires, and if th bed ofthe engine be hollow, All 
Jn with concrete o hao wood, 20 a8 to obtain as 
Jixge a bearing surface as possible, 

EE pombe, kop the Holding-down bolt reparate 
from the conoteta, placing an iron washer boneath 
‘the conorete, anda soft wood or vulcanite washer 
between the bed of the engine and the nuts of the 
holding-down bolts, 

“Try various methods of placing blankets over 
the engine and between the engine and the framework 
of the hut, so as to form a cushion of "toa couy’ ovee 
the machine 

“If possible, place a balk of timber under the 
onal ‘of concrete, through which to pass the 
holding-down bolts; the concrote bed lies on and 
holds down the timber. 

“If ventilation be needed, place revolving cowl 
‘on the apex of the roof, 40 that sound passing out may 
be disseminated in every direction.” 

Major Taylor, in acknowledging the receipt of these 
notes, says that he thinks the information given will 
be very helpful. 





















Heroes’ War Memorial.—ir Henry Jou, formerly 
Professor at, the University College of, North’ Weles, in 
the course of a recent address, said: **T would like all 
North Wales to join in the beautiful movement for the 
‘momorial hall at tho University Colloge of North Wales, 
Bangor, where the name of every North Wale lad that has 
{allen shall bo insorbed, and where every child that has 
lost « father shall havo an education for nothing. Scrap 
yout little religious differences over that, ‘The College is & 
national institution ; the beauty of tho building there now 
is slmost unperalleled. Wo, as members of the Royal 
Commission on University Bducation, thought i the finest 
rmodern college building that aay of us had ever seen.” 


R.ILB.A. RECORD OF HONOUR 








9 Conpurr Smmexr, Loxpow, W,, 16th February, 1918, 


CHRONICLE, 
‘The R.B.A. Record of Honour: Fifty-second List. 
Fallon in the War. 


Boorns, 2nd Lieut. Gren, Wanner, Queen's Royal 
‘West Surrey Rogiment, Associate. Died of 
wounds, 28th Dec. 1917.” Aged twenty-eight. 

2nd Lieut, Rogers was educated at, King's Colloge 

Sehool, recclved Ais profeional education at the A. 

‘Duy and Byening hoa, was arsed fo Mowe, Ware 

‘e Halland wan an asistant in thelr office when war broke 

fut.” He joined tho Artist’ Rifls in Septambor 1914, 

Quaxurr, 2nd Lieut, Joux, M.A. FSA, Black 
Watch. Wounded and ‘reported missing last 
Taly ; his body has sinoe been found and interred. 

2nd Lieut. Quokott was a pupil of the lato Sir Thomas 

Drow, “He was frome ear engaged atapedal rusia 

rman on tho" Builder, and wan atebitactural editor of tho 

“Victoria County Histor 

Gurmenipan, 2nd Lieut, Rrewano Howaro, Queen 
Victoria's Rifles, Associate, Killed in action 
Int October 1916, in France, 

Bext, Lance-Corp. Enoar Auan, Staffordshire 
‘Regiment, Student, Died of wounds, 4th January. 

Lanco:Corp. Bell, when war broke out, was inthe office of 
olenel AP He (4 Kaa and wana nuda of the 
aeds School of Art. Being in the Yorkshire Iasaats ho 

‘waa mobilied in. August 1014 and way sont to Franco i 

19165.. ‘Transforsing to the Stadordahize Regiment, ho was 

oanded in ‘Jann fore and again May 817.16 wae 

From tho effets of tho later that ho died. 


Military Honours, 

Brown, Lieut.-Col. Jonx, Northamptonshire Regt, 
Licentiate (of Northampton), who has been twice 
mentioned in Dispatches, in connection respee- 
tively with the evacuation of Suvla and the 
operations in Egypt and Palestine culminatin 
in the first battles of Gaza, has been awarde 
the D.8.0.. Hos also the recipient of the Russian 
Order of St, Anne, with Swords 

Ross, Corpl. Huan A., of the Topo. Section, H. 2, 
BEF. [4.}. Mentioned in Sir D. Haig’s Di 
patches, 17 December 1917, 

Kevs, Captain P, Hopznt, Royal Engineers [4.). 
‘Mentioned in Dispatches 17th December 1917. 
Awarded Military Cross for gallantry in the Field. 
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Barrowcutry, Captain A. M., BA., Student, Awarded 
‘the Military Cross im August 1916. 

Prcorr, Lt. (Acting Capt.) R. Mounrronn, R.E. [A] 
serving in Palestine. Mentioned in Dispatches, 
Vith December 1917. 


Serving with the Forces. 
Intimation has been received that, the following 

ro serving, bringing the total to 79 Fellows, 536 

Associates, 338 Licentiates, and 300 Students: 


Prsuow. 
Chatterton, Frodk.; Lieut, Blatt of Dirvetor of Works, 
Egyptian Expdy. Force. 
Associates, 
Gerke, J.D. 5 Lieut, RNVR. 
Vinden, @. ; 2nd Lieut, Royal Bngineors. 
‘Thompion, 0. W. W.; dnd Lieut,, Royal Engineers 
Licnxrrares. 
Royal Flying Corps 
re ss 








Informal Conference Postponed, 
It has to be mentioned that the Council felt them 
selves obliged to postpone the Informal Conference 
with public men and writers on the eubject of " The 
‘Nood for a National Policy of Town Improvement.” 
which had heen fixed for the 19h Pobrunry. Several 
distinguished public men who were expected to take 
part in the Conference found themaelves unable to 
Attend at the time fixed, and cizoumstances not admit: 
ting of a change, the Council deferred the Conferene 
‘until more convenient arrangements could be made, 





French Honours for an English Architect. 
By his unanimous election as ‘* Membre Corre- 
spondant do Institut de France” Mr. John W. 
Simpson [F.] is tho recipient of the greatoxt honour 
the Académio des Beaux-Arts ean bestow on a foreign 
architect. An American painter and an Italian 
sculptor were elected at the name time. ‘Thet vacant 
seut now filed by Me. Simpson's election was former! 
held by Von Thne, the Imperial Court architect. an 
designer of the Kaiser-Friedrieh Museum at Berlin, 

















OBITUARY, 


Sir Joh Wolfe Wolfe-Barry, K.C.B., F.R.S., twice 
President of the Institution of Civil Enginoers, who died «m 
tho 22nd January at the age of eighty-one, had beam an 
Honorary’ Associate of the Institute sine 1877. The 
youngest #on of Sir Charles Barry, architect of the Houser 
‘of Parliament, and brother of the Isto Charles Barry, « 
Past-Prenident of the Institute, he was born in i836 and 
Ys eduaned tat Glualnond College and szbaequently 
‘at King’s College, London. His enginoering pupilage was 
terved in tho ofc of Sir ohn Hawkabay, with whom be 
‘was associated upon many works, especially in the oon- 
struction of the Cannon Stroet and Charing Cross railways 
tnd the Thames bridges connected therewith. He began 
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prnctice on his own nosount in 1887 ane quickly eame to 
The front. as a railway engineer. Ho Waa consulting 
cugineee for severt railway concerns, inluding the Cale- 
ddoninn, the Lanark and Ayrshire, the London, Chatham 
‘and Dover, and the Metropolitan and District Railways; 
‘lo for the Shanghai and Nanking. and various important 
Tudian railwnys. He ae the designer anv acting engineer 
of the Barry Docks and Railways, the Grangemoath Dock, 
the Surrey Commercial Docks, the Newport New Alexandra 
Dook, the Middlesbrough, the Hull Joint, and) the 
Iamingham Docks lao ofthe Natal Harbour work, thy 
‘Tower Bridge (in conjunction with the lato Sie Horace 
Jones, the City Awchivct), the Now Bridge nt Kew, and 
tho railway bridge over the ‘Thaines at Bt, Paul's Staion, 
Blackfriars. Ho was greatly intareated in thn improve 
‘ment of London trae conditions and was a mambr of 
the Royal Commission appointed to consider and auvis 
on ent. "He wa oe ofthe founder it 10 of te 
British’ Boginocring” Standards Committee, from which 
numerous sectional cominittess and sub-committees hi 
ronulied. Keoaly intarestod in onginoering elueation, Sir 
Sob waa insteamantal in geting eatabiahed the examine 
es nd bythe attaton of vil gine and vas for 
xenty yar Ghuiran ofthe Beamiaton Commit, He 
bo Chairman of tho Kxcoutive Committee of the City 
{id Culdy of London Toate, and Chairman of Wos 
Ininster Hoapital In 1804, on completion of the ‘Tower 
Bridge, ho was made C.B,, nd in 1807, in recognition 
‘of his valablo publi servicos, was creatod K.C.B. Only 
{ fow months go Sir John ‘prownted to the Institute 
Interesting relief tho shape. of a pair of compueos 
ted by bis ominont father, Sir Chueles Bary, up to the 
time of his death in 1800, A double intorest now attaches 
to tho reli, for ninco that time until their presentation tho 
companies hd eon in everyday uso by the no less eminent 
‘on, Sit John Wolf-Barry. 


MINUTES, 


AA, nua MenigCBuaHidooday, 
ah rpg aed pam Praens Me, en 
‘renin, in tho. Goaicy 18 Foloww.Gocleding 
ra ike Coun!) and 3 Amocafn (in oding 
ike’ Gown) —dho Minuten of tha Moet ng 
Pony, 10a, baving bet patlinbed inthe 
rata. wor Babs ood snd signed ad sort 
"The Preddent anounced ihat"uoes the lat meting 
swwe ad” boon eocelved that the following members had 
ins Ie ge’ fad eu, Co Walle Roa yal 
jo Barey Regent, ted TD14 snd Lit 
Richard Howend GnrteAaga, Uoies Regiment, Aue 
Glstel 1014) ane Oore Bagor ala Ball Blagoras 
monty Sado” Urn moon othe rate 
it'furietoouya tht te depen rpms af tho Tate 
forth lowe those members be ented on Msi, 
thd that'n mente of tho Invite corse nympathy 
tnd ondolone be sopvazed to thee near retires, 
Shera’ agro dn fom, 
set des liye Ind vine oma 
Sonat apne to ison, yeh 
ocdior hte : 
eed that fe illowing gotlomen, who hed 
psed fA qnlving ezamiatin, hed. boen nominated 
or elecuon SAL Miao, ycnay” Kye, Grossade 
(Pugin Student 1801, Areoriais 1982, “Wedalist 
{oaf,"cotein Burr 000); Biward Levis urine, 
Leetite}” Gara Senet, Lacie and Ashu 
Gistimen ‘Titian Associetn, Kenasth Cameco, 
Set Lith ky ar Hox, Arsocuatn Franch Goymoet 
Testi, Goon, RE rote 




















































Lies. 1918 


‘The President announoed hat the Council proposed to 
submit to the King the name of Mz. Ernest Newton, A.B.A., 
‘Past President, as a ft recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 
1918, for the excellence of his work as an architect, 

‘The proceedings terminated at 4.10 p.m. 


NOTICES. 
A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will bo held 





Monday, 4th March 1918, at 4.30 pam. 
‘To elect tho Royal Cold Medallist for 1918. ‘The 
Chairman to move “ That subject to His Majesty's gracious 





inction the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of 
architeotr be presented this year to Mr, Ewes NEW20N, 
‘AR.A., in recognition of the merit of his excoutod work. 
A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) will be held at, 
conclusion of the above for the following purposes: 
‘To read the Minutos of the General Meeting hold 4th 
Februacy 1918, 

"To proceed with the’ tection of candidates for member. 
ship he names are at ond under“ Notices in the Ja 

of the Jounwat, and in the Minutes of the Meeting of we 

Ath rebruary printed above 

‘The following Resolution will be moved on behalf of the 
Council: “That. in aeoordange with the provisions of 
Glause 33 of tho Charter applicntion he made to the Privy 
Council to sanction tho suspension of the By-laws govern 
‘ng the Annual Blection of the Council, tho Standing Com- 
mittees, and the Hon. Auditors,to that the Council, tho 
Standing Committecs, and the Hon. Auditors elected in 
‘une 1917 shall remain in offioe until the 30th Juno 1910, 
provided always thnt the Alliod Societies and the Archie 
tootural Association shall bo roprevented on the Counell by 
their Presidents in accordance with the By-laws.” 




















Informal Conference, 13th March, at 3.80, 


NATIONAL HOUSING AND. BRamoNas ane 


‘Disoussion to be opened by Profeeiot ADsitHAD, 





‘York arid Bast Yorkshire Architectural 

In the reoonty jmmued Supplement to the Kalendar tho 
names of some of the Ofloars and Council of the above 
Sogiety are omitted. ‘Tho following! the complote lint -— 

‘YE, W. Whipp (d-)) President A.B. Durleg ph i 
Aine), Vico Prodan an Acting Hon. Treasurer 5 Willian: 
Ball; *Qnorgo Benson (4); 0-H; Channon [F]; Je 
‘Wonguson (Licentiate) lewallys Hitehan [¥.} Hon. Gor. 
Seen Hall District Alan B. Mynby, McA. Cantab 
Vice-President; 8. Ra Kisby [Licentiate]; *8. Need] 
(Laceutae}sta, Paland TP: ftenest A Pollan lice 
Hate), Hon. Preaburer J. B. Reid (Licentiate), Act 
Secretary; PE. F. R. Sampl 

H, Ridade 

ents 1 On acitve service, 
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GEORGE EDMUND STREET'S SKETCHES A'T HOME AND ABROAD. 
By Wawter Mrtanp [4.} 


/HIE sketch-books of tho late George Edmund Street, R.A., prasented to the Institute by Mr. 
| Arthur Edmund Street [7], to which allusion has already hoon made in the Jounwat,* are five 
in number, spreading over a period of some thirty yours ; one of a tour in Germany and Swit 
zexland made in 1851, three of tours in Spain in the course of the years 1861-2, and another of a tour in 
our own country during 1880, the last year but one of Streot’s life. In the case of the earliest of these 
books the interest it might hold for us is eclipsed by that aroused in the case of the four others, ‘The 
sketches in this book, being made in pencil on ordinary hot-pressed paper, aro slightly woolly in touch 
compared with those in tho next-mentioned books done on a harder and finer surface, ‘This may seem 
‘point of small consequence ; yot, to a dranghtfman of Streot’s temperament, it was « point that did 
matter, In the smoother " metallic” papor of tho three Spanish books itis evident that he had found a 
material responsive to the touch of his load pencil-point, however lightly or foreibly it might be im- 
pressed, however swiftly or deliberately. ‘The subjects with which this earliost book is filled range 
Uhrough a little over a wook's travelling, from Nuremberg to Freiburg. Boginning at Nuremberg, on 
4th September, he was sketching ot Constance hy the 10th, after having taken Ratisbon and Uhm on 
the way. At euch of thoso two latior places he notes down in words the general plan and disposition of 
the cathedral building but the actual sketching cone proves to he rathor of the go ploase order, 
by practice rendered go familiar to muny of wx; that is, the delineation of bits of buildings, parts, fea 
‘tures and furnishings of various buildings mot with, notably stall-work and stained glass in this par= 
ticular caso. ‘The pursuit of a more dofinite and systematic line of architectural study is evident in the 
sketoh-books that follow. 

‘The threo volumes containing skotchos and notes made in Spain have a unique valuo for students 
of architecture, since, so fur as they cover tho ground, they comprise tho very origins and foundation 
of their author's highly important work, Gothio Architecture in Spain, published in 1865. From this 
book Fergusson borrowed freely for his Spanish chapter, reproducing from it eight plans of churches 
and some dozen views. In making full acknowledgment of his own indebtedness to “Mr. Streot’s 
beautiful work,” he adds, “His work is a model ofits class, and has quite revolutionised our knowledge 
of the subject.” Hero, in these sketch-books, we find, in the froshnees of their original pencilling, the 
actual plans and views with which we have been made familiar by woodcuts. 

Sketch-Book, Vol. 1., 1861, opens with skotches of detail from Notre Dame, Paris, dated 6th 
September, followed by others made next day at Bordeaux, of city gateways and cathedral tower. 
‘At Bayonne, on the 7th, Street took a sketch-plan of the cathedral and drew cloister fenestration, with 
cusped tracery, which must have strack him as a parallel to like work at Westminster and Salisbury. 
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By the 9th of September he was across the Spanish frontier and at work in Burgos, making a measured 
plan of the cathedral. In the cloisters there he found anothor example of traceried work to compare 
with that at Bayonne, A plan and sketches follow of the church of St. Esteban, also of the church of 
St. Gil, where the wrought-iron pulpit comes in forasketch. On the 10th he writes : “ A day and a half 
at Burgos have impressed me most pleasantly in every way. The cathedral is equal to my expecta- 
tions.” He was at work in the conventual church and cloister of Las Huelgas on the 11th, and next 
day at Palencia, where tho cathodral and the church of St. Miguel afforded subjects. By the 18th 
he had reached Valladolid, and hero, as at Burgos and elsewhere, started work at one example after 
another by taking a plan of the building. “ Without ground plans,” he observes in his published 
volume, “it is impossible to understand any deseriptions of buildings.” ‘Thus, with accompanying 
sketches, the churches of St, Bonito and Sta. Maria Antigua are recorded. 

Streot had reached Madrid by the 14th, when he remarks of the Museo, “ It is in most respects 
tho best gallery I have ever seen, We went: twice, and I should have liked to stay longar at Madrid 
and go again and again,” From a picture thero by J. Van Byok ho extracted some interesting detail, 
‘Then comes a note, “I went with 11,099 others to a bull-fight—saw six bulls killed.” After that, 
on the 17th, he got away to Toledo, whero ovidently he was once again in his element ; for next 
‘morning ho writes, “In the cathedral soon atter 6 a.m. and had two hours’ work before going to broak- 
fast.” ‘Tho series of soulptured-panls on the screens behind tho choir-stalls claimed his attention, and 
he seems to havo sketched all the panels on the south side. ‘Two days later he records, “To eathedsal, 
Tam., but found it too dark to skotoh subjects on north side of choir. Must not complain, every win- 
dow full of rich stained glass.” His drawing of these soulptures, in its simple directness and firm 
handling, is « model of what such work should be. At Toledo, Stroot came in contact with Moresque 
building-forms, soveral instances of which figuro in his sketch-book. And these are not all of them 
purely secular subjects ; for, strango as it may sound, the architectural expression of the Moslem in- 
‘vaders long survived their expulsion and for more than another century continued to assert itself 
actually in the very church structures of their conquerors. Hividenoo of this lies before us in sketches 
here, showing multifoiled arch-forms and other marked characteristios, from more than one church, 
and oven from the cathedral itself, On the 20th a note is made, Travelled all night to Valencia,” 

Sketch-Book, Vol. IL, loads off with a plan of the cathedral at Valencia, ‘Two days later Baroalona 
is reachod and again a plan is taken of the cathedral, and a section also, together with interior and 
exterior views, besides many details of piers and arches, all mutually explanatory of tho structure as an 
‘organic unit. “I was charmed,” he says, “ to find so noblo and complete a church hero.” A plan, 
too, was drawn of the fine church of Sta, Maria del Mar, as well as interior and exterior views. Leaving 
Barcelona on the 26th, the travellor gots to Zaragoza on the following day, and on the 27th he writes, 
“ Out this morning at 6.20 to make the most of my time.” At Lorida and Manresa fine subjects were 
tacklod, only too hurriedly ; and then came Gerona. Hero Streot writes, Our first visit was to the 
cathedral. ‘Tho west front promised nothing as we went up the steps. What our surprise was when 
‘wo opened the door and found ourselves inside the nave T can hardly say. I was so struck by the 
enormous width that T stepped it and found it to be 75 feo in the clear! ‘This is the greatest span T 
have yet sean, yot the whole stands perfectly and with scarcely a settlement. ‘Tho most remarkable 
thing is that this wonderful and spacious nave opens into a choir and aisles with chapels round it, and 
together just occupying the east ond of the nave, into which they open with three arches. ‘The effect 
is grand in the extreme.” Of this work a mensured plan is duly made and an interior view, which 
figures in Fergusson’s chapter. 

By the end of the month the frontier had been re-erossed, and Perpignan reached. ‘There follows 
‘an important series of sketches from Hlne, Narbonne, Careassoune, Villefranche, Toulouse, Montmajour 
and Arles ; and then, under the date 6th October, comes a sketch mado at the Hotel Cluny, Paris, just 
one day over the month since our travelling-student had begun work, in his Sketch-Book, Vol. I., at 
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Notre Damo, His Vol. Il closes with soulpture from the west portals at Amiens, drawn as he had drawn 
‘that at Toledo, with clean incisiveness and complete mastery. A note made of detail at St. Martin’s 
Priory, Dover, marks his return home. 

In the following year, 1862, Street was back in Spain as early in the season as May. Again ho 
‘was attracted to Gerona, which he reached on the 25th ; and after that came Bareclona onco more, 
then Tarragona, Manresa, Lerida, Huesca, and Zaragoza, By June nd he was at ‘Cndela on his way 
back, via Olite and Pamplona, to the frontier. ‘his second tour was only about half the longth of 
the first, A third and last ono undertaken for the sake of his Spanish book, is not represented in this 
collection. It embraced the north-west district as far as Santiago di Compostella, 

‘From June, 1862, to August, 1880, is « long interval ; but when we come to the next sketch-book 
that we possess, of the latter date, we can detect no sign that the hand which had done the sketches in 
Spain had lost aught of its cunning, It may only be noted that a return is made to Whatman’s hot- 
pressed paper. ‘This sketch-book, of 1880, is filed with subjects in this country, extending from Brad- 
fori-on-Avon through Somerset and Devon, during August ; and then, in September, comes a northern 
series proceeding through Cumberland, Yorkshire and Cheshire. 

‘Bach of theso sketching-trips appears to have occupied about the inside of a week. The sketches 
mado in the first wook, at Bradford, Bruton, Brympton, Montacute, Barrington Court, Forde Abbey, 
and Ottery St. Mary, amongst others, finishing up with subjects of his own oreation, viz., the church he 
had built at Minchend and his nave at Bristol, evince all the artist's old power bebind the pencil. ‘Tho 
skotehes made thefollowing month, in the north, start with the woat front at Lanercost, against, which 
is the note, “ How much subdivision in small width !"” Bolton Castle and Mount Grace Priory, in 
Yorkshire, also tho city of York itso, afford further good subjeots. 

About Stroot’s architeotaral tours we may certainly say that thoro was somothing of tho ost of 
‘adventure combined with high seriousness of purpose on his part to aovomplish the utmost of which he 
‘was capable, under given circumstances, in the reading of the works of the past that lay in his way, like 
documents, so to speak, awaiting decipherment and interpretation. Clearly, he was not out just to 
fill skotoh-books, though he filled many ; but, with the true instinot of a student, he drow things that 
ho cared about because he cared about thom and wanted to know all he could got to know about them, 
not for tho sake of the pictures they might present on paper. His skotchos wore made as studies for 
his own purposo and not for show, still loss for reproduetion in facsimile. Ho had no time to spare for 
overmuch playing with his pencil, and he never fumbled with it. astening on tho salient points of 
his subject, and ignoring non-ossentials, ho would mark down with prompt decision and with precision 
just what ho wishod to record, and no more. He seized on what he wanted, on what to him signified, 
‘and drew it—ond it alone. Whatever parts of any particular subject might be left unrepresented in 
his sketch, those things he did indioate would still come in their right placo on the paper in relation to 
the whole, however slightly they might be suggested. Whilst he was at it his hoad as well as his hand 
‘were at work, and the discriminating process of selootion and elimination went on continuously. As 
for tho workmanship of his sketching, we find that, no matter how intricato in plan may be his subject, 
how sharp the perspective, or how dificult the view, nearly invariably arches and vaulting, caps, bases, 
and plinths, tracery also and high buttress-tops, all come out faultlessly in—drawing ; and this in 
casos whero he must almost certainly have sketched standing, * as an architect would, if necessary. 
Free and fearless might be apt enough terms to apply to his handiwork, perhaps it would be even 
still better described as incisive and masterly. 

As a young man Street fell in with the rising-stroam of outdoor sketching and study of remains of 
the past which he must have found running at good flow in Seott’s office, when he entered there, in 
1844. For, this office, whore ho spent some five years as an assistant, proved a veritable school of 
architectural sketehers jas his own office, in its way, was destined to become: 

* Vine iton te tea wuthorty that aa rogar wading to ake 
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sketch-books of Norman Shaw's, recently presented to tho Institute by Mrs. Norman Shaw, go to 
substantiate. ‘Tho carly imbibed impulse to study and to sketch what we like to call old-work never 
‘weakened with Street. We road of its boing implanted in him as a boy by tho example and encourage- 
ment of his elder brother. It remained his recreation, and much more than mero recreation, to the 
last. All along it served him as an aid to his life's work, not just because this old-work was old, but 
because, as being the work of past-masters in building, it held a message for him as an architect. To 
the very end of his life he loved to scour the country, this country and other countries too, with an 
eyo on the surviving examples of old building-work, modimval in particular, and especially on its 
definite architectural forms, foatures and details; work that spoke to him and to which he responded. 

‘As no two students of architecture following the same routo could be expected to view with equal 
‘eye each identical piace of building-work they encounter, or to draw from it precisely the samo lesson, 
‘0 also can no exact agreement be looked for as to mothods of procedure in making their studies of the 
work. ‘Thus, even within the comparatively limited field of medieval art, there soon proved to be 
room for at least two schools of thought regarding tho lines on which its investigation should be pur- 
sued by our architectural students. ‘The sketchers and tho measurers, as theso two schools respectively. 
camo to be labelled—with inexactness common to all such systems of labelling—may be said to havo 
each produced its champion, or at any rate typical representative, in the person of Street, as a skotcher 
of old-work, and Burges, as a maker of measured drawings from it. Not, of course, that either of these 
roally confined himslf to one method of exprossion in his architectural studies, as his label would require 
hhad it boon an exact one ; but, till, there undoubtedly was a generally recognised divergence of view ; 
and this difference wo may regard as virtually being brought to an issuo by Burges. Streot, Neafiold 
and Norman Shaw, not to namo others, had already published volumes, in which piotorial views of 
architectural subjects very largely predominated over illustrations to-scale, when Burges, in 1870, 
brought out his Folio Vol.* of measured drawings, and in the Preface to it sounded this warning note to 
‘would-be students of architocture -— 


“When « pupil I was taught that the proper way to study was to draw rough porypectives in litle aketch-book, 
‘accompanying thebs rough perspectives with small drawings ofthe details and wfow measurements, ‘Tho great object was 
to fill tho sketch-book, and then on return to town the parypootives wore to be drawn out more carefully. 
untried how many moro sketches he could make in « day than his companion, On return homo thove 
cleaned up, had their margins out, and were pastod into niealy-bound serap-books and reserved, as a very oynioal friend 
‘used to observe, ‘forthe inspection of parenta,frionda and idiot” . . .. Luckily for mo, may oynloal friend did not ooase 
‘to ask, why I drew this sketch 1 Of what practical good was that detail t Why lad I not drawn tho full-izo curvos of 
frome particular moulding ? -Iforthwith made up my mind to turn over a new loaf and to take an opportanity of messur- 
‘ng and, as it were, dsseoting tho best Fronch architooture of the thirtoonth century T oould find, . , » I sot myvolf to 
write sort of grammar of thirteenth-contury architecture and to illustrate it with carefully measured dotall. . . «On 
‘my return to England Thad «very different collection of drawings from that which resulted from my former travels, ‘The 
{inaccurate and often careless sketches had given place to documenta ; but it must be oonfodsod that those latter hed but 
tele attraction for the outer world... ‘But to myself they wore very valuable, for they had taught me the why and 
‘wherefore which is tho bate of al architoctural knowledge.” 


It may be observed that tho years whon Burges was a pupil to Blore, who held the Surveyorship 
to Westminster Abbey, coincided with some of those spent by Street in Scott's office, so that teaching as 
to the proper way to study would probably, in theso two loading offices, be much the same for both 
young men, Howover this might be, Burgos's warning note some twonty years later did not come at all 
400 s00n, in view of certain developments in the meantime. But it fell to a great extent on deaf ears. 
‘There was danger, indeed, lest the accomplishment of architectural sketch-making, that most alluring of 
short-cuts to success in an architectural career, should be deomed sufficient in itself for the turning out 
of trained and accomplished architects. Again, in these latter days, has the danger signal been 
repeated ; for have not we, too, heard the ery 2“ Burn your skotches ; better still, make none!" 

‘Yet, widely as our two leaders may have appeared to diffor in their individual ways of pursuing 
their studies from architectural remains, they agreed to the extent of giving proof, as architeots, of 


* Architectural Drawings : Meatured Bzamplee jrom France, England, and Iialy, ilwatrating 19th Century Work, 
by William Burges. 
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sound learning and true scholarship ; and possibly, at bottom, they were not so very far asunder after 
all in their beliefs, Bach, as an outdoor student of architecture, would proudly claim to stand in the 
line of succession from Villars de Honnocourt, architect of the thirtoonth century, whoso vellum skotch- 
book has come down to us, a witness to continuity in the pursuit by architects of outdoor study direot 
from standing examples of building-work. ‘They were both students of groat faith, and each aiter his 
‘manner went about the getting of the knowledge and the inspiration that he sought—in a word, pursued 
the business of working-out his own salvation as an architoct—with a singleness of ‘aim and fixedness 
of intent that aro beyond comparison with a great deal of our architectural sightsosing and posy- 
gathering sinco their day. This much for cortain they can be said to have held in common—vis., a firm, 
beliet in tho essential need for the architootural student really to learn first-hand from structure 
itself something of the work of his forerunners in the art of building-device. And this has becomo a 
very corner-stono of our faith in regard to the training of recruits to the architectural profession. How- 
ever great, or howover little, may bo the weight allowed to the authority of old-masters in prosont-day 
schools of painting for instanoo, we, at any rate, in our schools of architecture ean no moro divest our- 
selves of our inheritance from the past than wo could, if wo would, divest ourselves of it in the case of 
language, of literature, or of law; and the difference in valuo betwoon first-hand and second-hand 
acquaintance with ascertainable fact hardly needs to bo emphasised. 

Looking over theso Spanish skotch-books, and reading the notes interspersed with the drawing, one 
cannot fail to obsarve how, with an architoot’s insight, Stroot rogards building atter building, that he 
takes count of, as # structural unit to be investigated as such and not just treated as a quarry to be 
ransacked for spocimens ; a unit to be viewod and comprehended as a whole, as it stands and as it has 
come into theshapoit holds, Tt was for this that he filled his sketch-books, being a student who wanted 
to know and determined to seo and to find out for himself. Having got down on paper a plan, and 
if possible a section, of a particular structure, to explain the genoral make and fashion of the thing, or 
perhaps its growth through long years, his further studios of parts and aspects of it then fell naturally 
into their proper placo in the survey. Not that he stayed, of courso, in every caso to complote such 
‘ survey in his sketoh-book ; but wo may foel protty suro that each building noted was surveyed as 
whole mentally, judging from thoso examples best worth record that he could find opportunity to 
dissoct and display on paper. In viewing thus the work of the past, truo archmologist as he was in his 
regard for it, ho could not have failed to bo mindful all tho timo of the work which he felt lay bofore 
him to do. It would surely be in good hopes of gaining light by which to discon his way ahead that 
he looked back reverently upon the achievements of his forerunners in building. 

‘As ovidenoo that Street, for all his sketching propensities, by no moans noglected the practical 
and structural sido of building-study wo nood only tun to his Paper on English Woodwork in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries.* ‘This Paper, ho told me, with a gleam of humour in his blue-grey 
eyes, had by him aso student boon submitted unsuccessfully for th Instituto Essay Medal. ‘Tho 
uthor bidod his time. Some years passed, whon ono day he found himself invited by the Council to 
read a Papor before tho Institute. To this invitation ho responded with his best attempt, on a subject 
‘of his own choosing. At the closo of the disoussion on this, in acknowledging the vote of thanks and 
all tho nico things just said about his effort, he gontly disclosed tho fact that he had now, a second tin 
submitted for tho verdict of tho Institute his original Paper, unaltered, on Medieval Carpentry in 
England, which before had not succeeded so well in finding favour in the eyes of the authoritios.t | By 
that time he was a Vice-President. It was in this Paper that ho gave.expression, as an Englishman, 
toa sontiment which still to-day would moot with a responsive echo. After quoting Viollet-le-Duc to 











+ Roprinted in RLLB.A. Taansactioxs, Vol. V., Now Series. 
+ Tam bound to say that no record of this litte episode appears in the printed Transactions ; but my recollection 
{in porfooly cloar as to tho substance of wht Stroct himsolf told mo. 
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tho effect that, to see open-timber roofs you must go to England, he remarks, “ Our insular pride 
is of no now birth, and was as strong and decided five hundred yours ago as it is now.” 

His traly British tenacity of purpose and power of making long-sustainod effort seem to have 
confirmed him in the habit, nover relaxed apparently, of getting through in a given time the very 
maximum, whether of work or travel. He so liked to " get along.” I remember bow, in one of his 
Jeotures to us students at the Royal Academy, ho made mention casually, as it might seem, yet with 
intent, I felt sure, of the fact that, ono day shorily before, ho lad happened to be in the cathedral of 
Amiens and then, next morning, found himself in that of Bxoter; proceeding, of course, to make the 
{inevitable comparison between these two works, Another illustration occurs to me of his customary 
carefulness about the utilisation of time and opportunity. Having occasion to send mo down to 
Coventry for the day, to obtain some measurements, he gonially added to his instructions, “If I wore 
in your placo I should go down by tho newspaper train and so got for myself, atter finishing my work, 
all the spare time I could have in that old city.” Ho seemed to know of, and doubtless did know, most 
good things in the shape of architecture in all parts of the country, and in this knowledge he took some 
pardonable pride; so, could not help feeling mildly moved to smile whilst noting his frame of mind 
on my telling him, concerning @ particular tour which he had most readily and kindly planned out for 
me, that I proposed to amplify this programme by starting work at Maldon, in Wasex, where, according 
to Murray's Guide, I should find a thirteenth-contury church steeple which was triangular on plan, ‘I 
nover heard of it,” he snapped out.“ However, you may go and seo. I daresay it’s all a hum.” I 
did go, and had tho satistaction of making measured drawings of that steople. 

One display of Street's sketching powers, not readily to bo forgotten by those who witnessed it, was 
the illustration by his own hand, with chalk on the blackboard, of a lecturo that ho gave to the St. 
Paul's Hoolesiological Sociaty, on Rnglish medieval mouldings. From boginning to end the demonstra 
tion kept pace with the delivery of the address, Truly it was an effort that seemed to call for some 
kinder fate than to be wiped out with a duster. 

He mast have beon on his vory last Continental tour, perhaps his last sketching-trip of all,* 
when my friend, Leonard Stokes, and I, in the summer of 1881, arriving at Limburg-on-the-Lahn, 
found that we lad just missod him there. Tt would have been a new experience for us could we have 
watched him at work—this time not at the drawing-board—facing some subject of his choioe skoteh- 
book in hand. 


Tho ilustrations on pp. 07 and 99 wore reproduced from one of tho Skotch-books nome tim: 
to give soverel more. ‘The idea, however, had to be abandoned owing to the great adv 
price of blocks.—IED.} 
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= His tour was planned aa follows, but ciroumstanoos necessitated ita ourtailmont by the omission of the four places 
Inst-named : 
Sune 18,—1 : July 2.—Berlin, 
 4-—Strelound 
Magdeburg 
alberstadt 
‘Hilder 
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GRAPHICAL CALCULATION OF BENDING MOMENT IN CONTINUOUS BEAMS. 
By Jouy H, Margnam [4.]. 


‘presented to Rnglish readers in its present 

simplified form in an Appendix to Mr. Wm, 
Dunn's Lectures on Reinforced Concrete, published by 
the Cambridge University Press, 1911, and again in 
the 3rd dition of Messrs. March and Dunn's Manual 
of Reinforced Concrete, no proof being given in either 
‘ease, ‘The demonstration which follows is based on 
the treatment of the subject in the American and 
German authors referred to by Mr. Dunn. 


‘Exuxciarton ov Meron, 


$1. In dealing with beams by this method it is 
necessary to consider the loading on each span sepa~ 
rately, all othor spans being assumed free from loading 
of any kind—not merely without live load, but as 
‘though no weight of any kind existed in them. ‘Then 
the bending moment diagram of all the various loads 
which are to be assumed to be acting together in all 
spans in any given cas is found by summing the 
ordinates of ench of the diagrams found separately for 
cach span, due regard being had to the sign (positive 
‘or negative) of the ordinates. 

§2. In Big. 10 beam is shown subjeot to loading 
jn the second span onl. This beam happens to const 
of fv apans, but they are of irregular lengths and the 
description and reasoning are absolutely genera), 

Divide each span (Fig. 2) nto three equal parts and 
‘through the points of division draw verticals 2 Vy, 2'V; 
‘ete. Those are known as third verticals.” (in the 
‘end epans if, as is usual, tho end of the boam is con- 
fidere freely supported not Sxed—only the third 
verticals farther from the end need bu drawn.) 

$3. Taks the horizontal dintanee of 1¥4 from b 

{the support) and sot it off from 7'P, giving the point 
see tkan the space beoween TY, aed TVs divided 
at bso that 1yb=4), and bye=dh; while at o, it is 
divided inversely so that qr=4l and ryt 
‘Through v draw a vertical Ly, This is known 
“ limited third vertical "—a eutrious name : "inverse 
third vertieal ” would seem more suitable, Similarly 
draw LP, LT, and LT, 

§4. "Beginitng from ‘Point a (left-hand end) draw 
an inclined line in any direction to meet LZ, in g. 
From intersection of thie line with TV, in h draw hj 
through support point 6 to méet 7, in j. Join gj 
interweeting the beam line in sy. From i, draw lino 
gk to any point kon LZ, and from intersection 1 of 
thin line with 77, draw‘Im through support point ¢ 
to TV, Join km giving i, at intersection with beam 
line, Proceed in the same way to find iy, and then ig 
pbeing the point on 7¥ through which op is drawn 
to give é,. Brom (right-hand end) draw fp produced 
to intersect LT, in q, Join gn intersecting the beam 
tine In tg rot fp proceed towards the felts lat 
deseribed and find iy, then i, and lastly 4, 


Ts method described in this article was first 
































§5. In Fig. 8 the beam spans aro set out and the 
“4” points found by the construction just deseribed 
are marked. 

‘The second span, bo, is to be considered as londed 
as shown in Fg. 1 al ther spans being entirely with- 
out load. In Fig. 1 the batched area represents the 
‘bending moment diagram for the load system if be 
‘were  one-span free-ended beam. Let be the area 
of this moment diagram. (This quantity, 4, will boin 
terms of the product of linear units and bending 
moment units—ie,, ft. xft. Ibs, or in, xin, Ibs.) Leb 
8, be the distance from support B, and o, the distance 
fom support 0, othe eente of gravity ot the hatched 
‘area as shown in Fig. 1. ‘Then in Fig. 3 set off verti- 


cally downwards from } a length equal voto and 
a %4, (These quantities will 
doin moment units and must be set off to the same 
scale as that to which the bending moment is to be 
drawn—the eamo as that to which the diagram in 
Nig. 1 is arondy drawn.) Join the point oo found 
below b to o and that below o to B intersecting on the 
vortical through tho centroid of the free-end 
moment ares, ‘These are Known as the exo 
ines” 

§6, From i and i, drop vertioals to meet the crons 
liner in r and's. Join rv and produce to meet the 
support verticals in ¢ ond w. ‘Then &¢ and ou will be 
tho negative moments at the supporte B and C xeepeo- 
tively. Join ta; and draw wig produced to medt the 
support vertical d in w. Draw tty produced to meet 
‘support vertical in a. Join af} and the hatched 














from o a length equal to 








trea thon roprsnts the complete hending moment 
diagram for loading on spun bo only. In Hig, 4 this 
isshown on aatiaightline base, a, de... f.‘Thisis 


obtained by setting up bt” equal to Bt (Big.’9) and eu’ 
equal to ou. doin ’u’; and on this line as base draw 
the bending moment dingram ¢’, w’, 2, y’, w’in whien 
each of the vertical ordinates, sich as 1" Ww’, a’ and 
¥ y/, is equal to the ordinate in the same position in 
Fig. 1 (the free-end diagram). ‘Then, to get the mo- 
‘ments in other spans, join t’a and draw w'i, produced 
to support vertical d, ete., as last described. 

In practico the finished bending moment diagram 
(0s Fig. 4) for one span loading need not be drawn. 
‘When the support moments Bt, ou, dio and ex (as in 
Fig. 3) have been found, the support momenta for 
the loading on each of the other epans (taken sepa- 
rately) would also be found. A summation of these 
support moments at each support would then be made 
giving points such as ¢*, u”, d” and ¢” as defining the 
support moments, ix", ou’, ete., for the combination 
‘of loadings in each span. "Then on the base lines at”, 
tu’, Wa’, d'e! and e'f the bending moment diagrams 
for the load on eack span would be drawn giving a 
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‘igure somewhat as chown by the broken line (Fig. 4). 
This would be the finished bending moment diagram 
for the assumed combination of loading arrangementa 
inthe different spans, the areas below the line abo . .. f 
being positive and those above negative. Several of 
‘hese diagrams would have to be drawn s0 as to take 
‘sccount of dead load only in eortain spana being com- 
bined with full load in others, nd so forth,to show the 
‘worst possible combinations at all points, 


Proor. 


§7. The following two assumptions aro made in 
this method. 

(i) All support aro made, and romain, onthe same 

(ii.) The moment of inertia (or the product of the 
moment of inertia and the coefficient of elasticity) is 
constant throughout the beam. (Bee Addendum as 
to varying IB.) 

The two following theorems will be taken as 
proved :— 

(a) If for any system of forves a foree polygon, 
polar diagram and funicular polygon be constructed, 
‘andif then a lino bo drawn parallel to the line of action 
of one of the forces, the intergopt of tho line 60 drawn. 
botwoon the sides of tho funioular polygon (produced 
if nooessary) whioh meet on the line of aotion of that 
foreo multiplied by the perpendicular distanoo of the 
ppole from the line in the fore polygon representing 
‘that force gives the momont of the foroe about any 
point on that lino. 

‘Whore tho forces aro all vertical this may be more 
simply stated as follows :— 
the funioular polygon of any syatom of vertical 

bo drawn and a vertical be drawn cutting the 
1 of the funicular polygon (produced if neces 
sary) which meet on the line of action of one of the 
forces, thon the intercept (of the vertical line) between 
{howe fo sides ofthe funiuar polygon multiplied by 
‘the polar distance equals tho momont of tho force 
‘about: any point on the vertical line sp drawn, 

@) The elastic lino, or true strained form, of a beam 
in the same as that of a cable whose lond diagram is 
‘the bending moment diagram of the beam when the 
‘eablo a algo subjected to a horizontal pull equal to the 
product of the moment of inertia of tho beam section 
‘und tho coefficient of elasticity of its material (-c., to 
TB), This is known as Mohr’s Theorem. ‘The funi- 
ceular polygon of the bending moment diagram con- 

‘ag a load diagram when drawn with @ pole 
istance IE gives the form of this cable, 
§8. The fact that the general form of tho required 
diagram for the continous beam (one span loaded) 
‘will be of the type shown in Fig. 4 will be cleat from 
the following considerations —The upward action of 
‘the supports b and o at each end of the loaded span 
will cause negative moments at the supports as shown 
in ig. 4. The ends a.and /being freo, there can he no 
moments there. The conditions at the other supports 
can be inferred best by first imagining the supports 
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Dand B removed. ‘The beam will then tend to bend 
to a form similar to that shown by the broken line in 
¥ig.6 (a). The action of support D, which retains the 
‘beam line on the same level (according to assumption 
(.) $7), would therefore be a downward. action and 
the strained form would then resemble the broken line 
of Fig. 6 (6). Finally, if support # be introduced, its 
action would clenrly be an upward pressure in order 
to keep the bean tine at ¢ on a level with the other 
supports. From this it is clear that if one span of a 
continuous beam only be londed, the supports forming 
ach end of that span will exert an upward pressure 
fon the beam and the supports beyond will exert 
essures alternately downward and upward, A 
lownward acting support is equivalent to nload and 
causes at the point of its action a positive bending 
moment, whereas an upward acting support causes 
‘moment of the opposite sign—viz., nexntive moment 
At tho end supports no momenta ois sine the beam 
in freo to bend to any slopo there, but the rule as to 
alternate upward and downward action still holds 
god. This show thatthe requised ending moment 
ingram will bo of the form shown in Fig. 4. 

§9. The continuous beam bending moment din- 
gram (of Fig, 4) may be regarded ag made up of the 
summation of two other dingrams 

One—The diagram. for, the loading on the span 
(which may be called the “ span” moment diagram) 
considered ns free-ended, ignoring any effect of the 
supports due to continuity. ‘This will obvioualy be 
the same as the diagram in 














Tending, ‘his will bo ofthe form shown in Big. 6 

‘These may be regarded as the ecmponent parts of 
tho complete diagram of Fig. 4. 

§10. Tt now becomes evident that itis only neoe 
sary to find the support moments and the whole dia- 
gram can then he drawn, inasmuch aa the data of the 
problem aro always sullicient for tho construction of 
‘the span diagram, 

§ 11. Some of the properties of the diagram in 
Fig. 4 must now be investigated with a view to ascor- 
taining a modve operandi that wil give by graphical 
construction the valuos of the motents at 6 and o— 
Byand By—(i.e, the magnitude of bt and ou’), and 
then from these the values of Bp (i.e, du’) and By 
(ie, ex’), This investigation is made by applying 
Mobn’s theorem (cee (8) § 7) and will show how the 
method alrendy enunciated was arrived at and so 
establish tho thooretical basis on which 
founded, 

4112," Hlaving given the general form of the bending 
moment diagram (Fig. 4), the next step ia to trace the 
clastic line, orzather what might be termed an “ elastic 
line equivalent,” by splitting up the area of the bend- 
ing moment diagram into smaller component areas 
and considering the axea of ench acting as a vertical 
force through the centro of gravity of the area and 
drawing « funicular polygon with pole distance ZE (or 

















it is 
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£ 12 for convenience, which would give a representa- 


tion of the elastic line such that the deflection at each 
point would be times the true deflection). As previ- 
ously stated, the only points that it is necessary to 
investigate are the support points ; and the effect at 
the supports will be the sameif the aren of the bending 
‘moment diagram in each span is divided up into any 
convenient areas, positive and negative, and these 
areas replaced by forees (acting downwards or up- 
wards according to the sign of the area). A fanicular 
polygon of these may then be drawn with a convenient 
pole distance (representing IE to some scale which it 
innot necessary for the present purpose to know), and 
the result will be an equivalent of the elastic lino which 
will be accurate for the support points. That is, the 
side of the funicular polygon through the support 
Points will indiate truly the alope of the Beata at 
those points. 

$13. Let the complete bending moment aren (as in 
Big. 4) be divided up as follows :— 

InFig.5. Join bu’ and ct” and also join wd and we, 
‘The bending moment area may then be considered 
split up into the undormentioned parts — 

Tngpan 4—B : The rangle abe which wl bo repre 
sented by a negative (apward) foroe MW; aoting at the 
gant ol gravity ofthe tangle (6. from mpport 

Tn span B—O: (i. The triangle te to be repre 
sented by a negative foreo WY, noting at the contre of 
gravity of tho triangle (ie., 4, from support B). 

.) Tho trangle ow’ equal to negative foroo TF, ab 
distance from o qual 60 By 

ii.) Area of “ span” diagram (ag in Big. 1) which 
will be represented by a positive (downward) foroe 
Wy aoting at; the centro of gravity of the urea, 

In span O—D: (i.) The triangle oud equal to 
nogative foroo W, at distance 4, srom o. 

Gi.) Tho triangle w'w’d equal to positive foroo Wy 
at Hi, from d. 

In’ span DB: (\) Tho triangle du’e equal to 
positive foroo W7, at 4i, from d. 

(Gi,) The trianglo ex’ equal to negative foroe Wy ab 
Hefiom e, 

Ta apan BF : The triangle orf equal to nogative 
foroe W, at dig from e, 

Tt will,be seen that the areas composing the “ sup- 
port.” moment diagram become forees acting on the 

third verticals ” ; the span ” moment area (in one 
span only) beoomes a force acting on the centre of 
gravity of the area, 

‘These ores ar represented in Pig. 7, and the ner 
vening spaces numbered for Bow's notation. ‘The 
comesponding polar or fore, polygon is in Wig. 8 
‘and in Fig, 8 (the heavy line) the funicular polygon, 
or “ elastic line equivalent,” in which the lines passing 
‘through the support points give the tangents to the 
clastic line at the supports (the actual tangents of the 


1 pestanaual 

















‘support slopes will, of course, be 
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these lines, whore n is the divisor by which [8 was 
reduced to give H, tho pole distance, of Fig. 9). 

‘The sides of the “ elastic Jine equivalent” in Fig. 8 
‘have been numbered to correspond to the rays of the 
polar polygon to which they are respectively parallel. 

§ 14. In Fig. & Produco sides 1 and 3 of the 
“clastic line equivalent” to meot at g,end through g 
raw the vertical gj cutting the second side inj. ‘Then 
by theorem (a) § 7, jx is the moment of the force 
W, about any point in the vertieal gj and also is the 
moment of force Wy. Force f; is, however, equal to 
‘tho area of tho triangle abt’ in ‘Fig. 4 or 5, that is, ia 
equal to By x}. 80 also force W, is the arva of the 
‘triangle be’c (Big, 8) and is equal to By x }'s. 

If W, be at a distance x, and Wa nb a distance y, 
from gi, then the moment of Wy=B,, x$h x2 and the 
moment of Wy=By xd xy 

‘Theso are euch equal to gx A and 

os Byxth Xam By xhh xy 
oe hem hy. 











3) 
(ii) 
(ii) 


iebatenh 
bey th the 

aes iv) : 
Substituting value of 2 from (j.)in (iii) 


ot+N=a+4) 


Hath) _3h-+h) 
eh) GFR) 
(BED 
4 ath 


‘Then substituting in (ii.) above 


4 z=Hh 
‘The line gj in therefore the limited third vertical ” 
osoribed in § 3. In the snmo way it can be shown 
bat sides 4 and 6 of the funicular polygon, oF “ elastio 
line equivalent,” will meet on 7; sides'6 and 8 on 
‘E,and sides 8 and 10 on LP, 

{10."Produoeside 9 to meit support vertia bin b 
and support vertical ¢ in 0} and produce side 4 to 
root vertical bin kand vertical oin J (Fig. 8) 

By theorem (a) §7, bhxIl is the moment of Wy 
about support B.. ‘But, 17, equals, as before, Bp xh 
‘and ite moment about Bis By x4h xth=By x10 

Bo that bhx H=B, x40. 

If H wor chosen equal to {ly then bh would actus 
ally give B, to the same scale as has been used 
throughout for bending moments. 

‘Again, by theorem (a), hk<4T equals the moment of 
force W, about support B, Now the magnitude of 
force Wy equals , the area of the free-ond bending 
moment curve as in Fig. 1. And the moment of Wy 
about support Bequals hk xHH—A xb, where By a8 in 
Fig. 1, is the distance of the centroid of the bending 
moment ares from B. 

Similarly lo x Ha x0, 

TE H wore equal to 4 

Ax, 
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And to would equal 5% 

If now fom b a distance bp be set off vertically 
downwards equal to é and below ¢ distance of be 
fot off equal to lo and by and op joined, and then from. 
& and #y verticals bo drawn to meat these crose lines 
iran, then 72 probed to most ‘the support 
verticalsin and w will give bt equal to Bh and ou equal 
to of, which may be proved as follows 

‘From 1 draw a horizontal line Wi? to support 
vertical Band produce si, to mect thins” and Ui" 

"The triangles 1k nd Uae sitar. 

















ae 
wi olf @ 
‘The triangles Is"e’ and Uhh are similar, 
Ww _ist 0 
Eee tet i) 
« From (i) and (i) 
fal a (iii.) 
(w) 
me ) 
But bpath 
ots Spteme’ty, 





Similarly tyr may be shown equal to iy 
yerefore the quadrilateral rsiyi, equals in all re- 

‘spects the quadrilateral r’s'éyfy. 

‘Whence it follows that the quadailateral tuob equals 
‘he quadsilateral Alc in all xeapects. 

1", bt=Bh and cum 
§16. If H had been equal to #1, then Ak would 
havo equalled 4 and lo would haveequlled {5¢and 


band Jo would actually, without furthor adjustment, 
represent By and Bo respectively to the bending 
moment scale as already explained. If, therefor, 


bp and og had been made equal respectively tothe 


and 4° asin Big. 8, then Bland ov would respectively 


be By and Bo 

Tt remains now to show the true position of points 
% and i, in order that the method described above 
G10 £6) may bo justied as far as concer the 

ding of By and Bg; but first of all « parenthetical 

aragraph with regard to the pole distance H must 
introduced. 

§17. Tho polar distance, 7, really represents in 
‘Mohr’s theorem the quantity ZB; but as the object 
‘of tho present construction is not to find the elastic, 
line, or to ealoulate deflections, but only to find the 
‘support moments, it is not necessary to calculate IE ; 
‘the pole distance, H, may be arbitrasily chosen of any 
convenient length, though to some scale which it is 
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not necessary to know this quantity does stand for the 
1B of Mohr’e theorem. 

‘The cross lines drawn as already explained will, aa 
‘8 matter of fact, be based on an assumed value of 
which is different for every span (unless where two or 
more spans are of equal length), inasmuch as Z{ will be 
414, where Z is the length of the span whose cross lines 
are being drown—each span in turn, This does not 
affect the fact that in each ease what is arrived at 
(a8 at ib or bt and Le or ou) is tho value of the support 
shoment (for the loading on the xpan under considera 
tion) to the bending moment scale in use throughout 
for the freo-end diagrams notwithstanding the varying, 
lengths of the underlying pole distance #7. 

$18. To resume now the connection with § 16 and 
investigate the properties of the "i points 

Consider the part of the funicular polygon around 
port b. ‘This is e-drawn enlarged in Fig. 10, ‘The 
triangle gjh has two of ita angles (hand) on third ver- 
tioals, ong anglo (q) on a limited third vortict], while 
one side (hy) pases through the support point b and 
one side (gh) produoed passes through a. ‘These are 
fixed and essential conditions whatever had been the 
loading on Span 2 or the pole distanoo 2. 

‘Denoting the angle gab by 0. 

ty tan 0. 
hdl) tan 0, 

Also hoy =fh tan 0. 
‘The trianglos And and jo,b are similar, 























ea, tan 0x Hh. 
ih 
=H tan 0. 
‘Tho triangles gos, nd j,i are alo simila 
2s tay ge 





bth) tan 0 
“th tan 0. 
=(h+th) 
at ‘ 

‘This proves that the position of é with respect to 
1% and ty (tho limited third vertical and third vertical) 
is quite independent of the loading on the second span. 
It is, moreover, quite independent of tho augle 0 and 
would be exactly tho same if ag assumed the po 
‘ag’ making ita angle of inclination 0. 

Considering now the other end of the boam—spans 
fe wna ed—drawn to an enlarged scale in Fig. 11 with 
‘the angles exaggerated for clearness sake, itis evident 
that proceeding from right to left from end fthe point 
‘is fixed in exactly the samo way as 4 has just been 
shown to be with respect to end a. An application of 
the same reasoning would give the same position for 
‘gin terms of f and: 1, as was found to fix é in terms 
oft, and . Proceeding further to the left from fy 
tthe position of i, is seen to be found by a repetition of 
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recisely similar conditions—viz,, a triangle woe 
Raving two angles on third verticals, one on limited 
‘third vortical, one side passing through the support 
point and one side produced peosing through a fod 
point (in this case i). ‘The snme reasoning will show 
‘that whatever value be given to the angle y the 
‘position of i, will be the same and will be a function 
only of id and J, quite independent of any loading. 
‘As iis & function of J, and f, then yd will be also & 
function of f, and l, and igd will also in consequence 
be dependent only on the relative lengths of the I's. 

‘Rofurning to Vig. 8 and continuing the process one 

step further, it will be seen that é ia found again from 

', by the same process and is a fixed point dependent. 
for its position only on the relative lengths of the 
spans. 

If now span 4, (de), were loaded in some way to 
give a bending moment diagram as shown in Fig, 12, 
the funicular polygon, or * elastio line equivalent,” 
would then work out as in Fig. 18. By comparison of, 
Bigs. 8 and 13 it will be evident that f and jy are still in 
‘the same positions and oan be proved so by an applic 
tion of tho same reasoning used above to prove t Was & 
fixed point independent of any loading arrangements, 
Moreover, theso points romain in their positions 
whether the span in which they are situated is Touded 
or unloaded. 

In Fig. 14 the effect of londing an end span is shown, 
‘and this again bears out the same conclusion— 

“ ‘That in each span (except end spans with a free 
end) there are two ‘i? points depending for their 
pesition only on the relative lange ofthe span and 

further that these points occupy the same positions 
whether the spans in which they occur be loaded or 
‘unlonded.”” 

The method by which these points are seen to be 
fixed in unloaded spans, ns in Figs. 11, 8 and 19, is the 
simplest way of finding them and is obviouly. the 
fame as shown in Fig. 2 and desoribed in § 4, Wh 
beginning from right to left (Fig, 2) at point f, the line 
fp wight have boon drawn at any angle to meet LT, 
‘ing, but by danwing it through p (already fixed) the 
line pn through the support point is made uso of again 
instead of having to draw another as would have been 
the case if p had been at p/. i ‘ 

$10, ‘Tho pocularpropertin ofthe “prints inthe 
caso of a loaded span will bo seen from paragraphs 15 
‘and 16 ; butin the enunciation of the general method 
(G§ 1 to 6) it will be seen that in the case of an unloaded 
span they are (or rather one in each span is) treated as, 
inflection points where the bending moment is zero, 
‘That this is justified may be seen in referring again to 
Figs.7 and 8 InFig. Sey xH is the moment of force 

bout support C, and de x His the moment of force 
W, about support D (Th. (a) § 7). As the lever arms 
of ‘these forces are the game, viz. : 4h, the moments 
are proportional to the forces—ie., cy and de 
sre proportional to Wy and Wy. In Fig. 7 ou’ and 
dw’ aro also proportional to W, and We; and 
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therefore the zero point in Fig. T coincides with i, in 
Fig. 8 and similarly in other spans, which proves that 
“7 points are inflection ” points in unloaded spans. 
$20. In considering loading on an end span aa in 
Fig. 14 it becomes evident that some slight modifica 
tion of § 15 as to cross lines becomes necessary for 
application to a loaded end span. In Fig. 14 the last, 
and last but one, sides of the fanicular polygon are 
Bprluced to meet the support verticals im mm and. 
if H=4l's, then mn and fo are respectively equal to 
* and. At as before. In practical work ep is set 


Ae, 4 
down equal to fjtand jo equal to Fran fpandeo axe 


ined to form the eross lines. ‘Through i, a vortical 
drawn to meet the cross line in g, and fiy produced to 
‘eet the support vertical in r euts off er equal to By to 
the ganere! Bending moment scale. ‘Thiefedue to the 
fact that the ond of the beam, if freeended, is really 
‘tho second “i” point of tho end span. 

§21. If the end of the beam were built in or held 
0 as to be fixed horizontally in direction, a bending 
‘moment is called into being over the ond supports in 
such a way that the bending moment diagram assomes 
the form shown in Big. 25 (a) when the end span is 
unloaded and the form of 15 (b) when it is londed. 
‘This gives two forces in the end spans to form the 
* clastio line equivalont ” in place of the one of Big. 73 
‘and they each act on a third vertical. "The effect of 
fixity at tho ends is to maintain the end sides of the 
“ elastio line equivalent ”” horizontal and tho first in~ 
fleotion point (and the las) will como on the third vor- 
tioa! instoad of at tho end as shown in Figa. 16 (a), (6). 
In prooeoding to find further “i” points tho first 
inclined lino is drawn therefore from the first third 
‘vortical intersection with beam line—not from the end 
of the beam, as in the ease of a freo-ended beam, 

For loading on tho ond span in a fixed-ended beam 
§15 as to “4” points and cross lines applies in all 
respeots, points 1, and #—the Inst third vertioal— 
being the " i” points. 

‘This completes tho demonstration of the theoretical 
basis of tho method enunciated in general terms in 
106. 

§ 22. “Whoro the load is uniformly distributed the 
construction of tho cross lines becomes i 
free-end (or “ span”) bending moment curve 
parabolic form ; and if By is the maximum ordinat 
the centre of the span), then the area of the curve 
By x41 and the distance of the centroid from either 
‘support is 41. In thnt case the general expressions 


Ady ang A Byxtdit 
e and ie become ar eee 


‘The cross lines will therefore ntersect one another 
on the span centro vertical at a distance By from the 
beam line, so that it is only necessary to set up the 
central bending moment ordinate of the free-end curve 
‘on the span centre vertical and join the point so found 
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to each support point which gives the required cross 
lines (sce Big. 17). 


September, 1917, 


ADDENDUM. 
‘Vanyina Mownnt ov Ixenrra, 


Although it has not been necessary in the whole of 
tho process already described to assign any value to 
the quantity 1B, yot if the assumption liad not been 
maintained that this quantity remained constant 
throughout the beam, the horizontal pull in Mohr's 
imaginary cable, and hence tho pole distance by which 
the “elastic line equivalent,” was drawn, would have 
varied from point to point—a state of affaira that is 
not covered by the methods elaborated above, As 
matter of fact it will generally happen, expecially in 
boums of roinforoed concrete, that the moment of 
inertia will vary considerably in different parts even 
of the samo span ; but the effects ofthis on tho results 
obtained by assuming it constant are not very con- 
siderable. ei 

Tf greater accuracy were dosired having regard to 
tho variability of the moment of inertia, it would be 
necessary to perform the construction’ as detailed 

bove on the assumption of a constant moment of 
i, thon assign tentative values to the moments of 
sat ponts song he beam and reoommence che 
justing the bending moment 


Joux H. Manxnas. 












i 
construction. after 
‘curves as follows -— 
Choose any convenient point in the beam, such as 
the centre of one of the spans or the position of the 
maximum. bending moment ordinate in one of the 
spans. If Z is the value tentatively sssigned to the 
moment of inertia at that point and Z,,ly,Ty Zy ete 
‘represent the moments of inertia assigned to poi 
1,2, 3,4, ete, and if By, Be, By, By etc., are the ordi- 
nates of the original span bending moment diagrams 
at the same points, then new span curves must be 
drawn in which B, is replaced by an ordinate equal to 


Bavefts Baby Bax pss Baby Bax ote 


‘The new span curves that result from this adjust- 
‘ment are then to be used in reconstructing the con- 
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tinuous beam bending moment diagram with a con 
stant value of IE (the value of I being the Z, already 
referred to). 

In this way allowance may be made for a variation 
in the “flexural rigidity” (as the quantity IE is 
called) in cases where such accuracy seems called for. 
‘When this is done the beam may be designed and. 
final values of the moments of inertia will replace the 
tentative ones. 

Tn reinforcod concrete beams it will be necessary to 
calculate the moment of inertia about the contre of, 
the depth of the beam section and to take into account 
the concrete both in tension and compression. 

3H M. 





CONTROLLED BUILDING MATERIALS 


}HLE Scionco Committee find that there is « good 

deal of uncertainty in the minds of many arohi- 

tects with regard to the control or restriotion 
imposed in the use of building materials owing to the 
fact that the Ministry of Munitions and other autho- 
‘ities have issued regulations which chango from time 
to time to meet the varying national demands. 

‘The Soionoe Committeo have had under considera- 
tion the question of using other materials in substi- 
tution for thove which are now either not available 
or restricted in use by the various authorities, As a 

eliminary to the further consideration of the sub- 
{px the following report is prenéed on bebal of the 
ence Commitine as an indication of the present 
diffioultis, in the hope that suggestions for reatrioted. 
tuaferalatany be made by mottbers ofthe Intute: 

1. Generally —No building work, interpreted in 
its widest senso, may be undertaken if the total con- 
templated expenditure exceeds £500, or is even of @ 
Jege amount than £500 and involves the use of struo- 
‘tural steel, unless licence be first obtained from 
tho Secretary (L), Ministry of National Service, 
S.W.1. A. proper application form is provided, 
which’ should be carefully and fully filled up. The 
issue of  lioenoo, however, does not ensure that 
tho various restricted or controlled materials men- 
tioned below will be allowed; for these further 
application must be made to’ the Controller, the 
Priority Department of the Ministry of Munitions, 
1, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Architeota 
with buildings to design or alter should eliminate 
verything but the absolutly earential, bearing tho 
following restrictions in mind. 

2. Zimber—Al foreign woods are subject to im~ 
port ligenoes, and for most descriptions these licenoes 
are obtainable only when the Controller of Timber 
can be shown that the importation is necessary for 
work of national importance. 

‘The Controller of Timber further controls the use 
‘of the leading imported woods, namely, softwoods, 
teak, American walnut, and lignum-vit 











CONTROLLED BUILDING MATERIALS 


Home-grown woods (both hard and soft) aro at 
‘present free from control as to use, but further deve~ 
Jopmente of cota in this direction are by no means 


‘The important woods, both home-grown and im- 
ported, are subject to maximum prices. As economy 
in the use of timber of all descriptions is of the highest 
importance, substitutes should be used ae much as 
possible ; for example, the use of wood for ground 
doors should be avoided, 

Stringenoy is likely to increase rather than decrease 
and it is therefore desirable to consult the ‘Timber 
Supply Department frequently as to the actual 
position. 

‘All applioations for permits and information should 
be addressed to the Controller of Timber Suppl 
Board of Trade, Caxton House, Tothill Street, 

3, Steel and Lron.—Stecl, both of mild and shell- 
Aigeard quality, in the form of joiste, channel, plates, 
angles, eto, is controlled by the Ministry of Munitions, 
anda Priority Permit, to be obtained from the Priority 
Department of the Ministry, 1, Caxton Street, is 
necessary before suck material cnn be released ” by 
merchants o stock-holders, 

Hxpancdod metal and other steel fabrics, galvanised 
and corrugated iron are similarly under oontrol. 

Patent glaring, having the bar mado of mild sel 
with lend flshings, is not permitted. 

Steel cavements are practically prohibited unless 
‘of sholl-disoard quality and obtainable from stock. 

Malleable iron is also prohibited. 

Cast and wrought iron aro at present unoontrolled, 
anc be ed a soatituts for some of the above 
materials, bub in practioe itis often found that the 
‘Ministry of Munitions permit in required before stook- 
holdem will release suoh material. 

4, Lead—I1 owt. of sheot lend or lead piping or 
toad bends, and not more than 28 Ibs. of solder, can, 
‘bo used without the necessity of obtaining m permit 
for tho purpowe of novowary ropairs or ronewal 
requiring immediate execution and for whioh no other 
metal oan be substituted. 

No lead in the form of sheet or pipe is available for 
‘ordinary building operations, such as for fats, gutters, 
sinks, sanitary wor spin vory urgent oases, 

Asphalto of aspha ‘oan be frequently made 
‘use of as a substitute. 

‘6. Copper and Brase—These metals are controlled 
‘an sovervly as lead. 

6. Floorings.—Most jointless floorings are practi- 
cally probibited, as they contain magnesite. 

7, Asbestos Sheets —Most forms of asbestos shect- 
ing have now been commandeered by the War Office, 
but for extremely urgent work it is possible to obtain 
‘the release of small quantities. Tho use of asphalto 
-and sophalted felt for temporary purposes fill up the 
‘gap to a certain extent. : 

8. Lead Paint.—Thisis prohibited without a permit 
‘excepting from existing stocks which contain not 
‘more than 3 per cent. metallic lead. 
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9, Uncontrolled Materials —he following are some 
of those upon which no restriction is at present placed : 

Bricks, tiles, slates, sand, cement, lime and stone, 
‘Home-grown timber, oast iron, wrought iron, asphalte, 
certain wood block flooring, floor tiles, mosaic, glass, 
wwall-papers, distompers. 

Gravel, hard core and granite are partially restricted 
by the Road Stone Control Committee. 


Note—It is intended to revise the above report 
from time to time as may be necessary, iu view of the 
issue of further restrictions and prohibitions. 

A. 0. Coutann [F.} 
Diopy L, Soomon [4] 
Hon. Secretaries, Science Standing Committe. 








FRANCIS BOND, Hon, Associate, 
1852-1918. 

The death of Mr. Francis Bond deprives all lovers 
of architecture of » most enlightened teacher. He 
hud done more perhaps than any Englishman in 
‘eeent years to arouse the consciousness of his f.llows 
countrymen to the existence in their midst of the 

riceless heritage they posiew in the treasures of 
Gothic ext, and next to pervunde thom to understand, 
‘40 approcinte and to study. Countless people, both, 
in this country and in Rnglish-speaking nations 
deyond the seas, owe to Mr. Bond's books and 
lectures the beginning of a lifelong interest in architec- 
ture, and they will join with us in sorrow that his 
voiee is atill and his industrious pen has been Jaid 
down, 

‘Me. Bond passed in 1868 from King Baward’s 
Grammar School at Louth—a fine photograph of tho 
spire at Louth always hung in his study—to New 
College, Oxford, but on being elected Scholar, migrated 
almost immediately to Lincoln. He adopted tenohin 
‘4 a profession, and was for a few year classical 
user at Christ’ Hopital; afterward eine the 
staff at the Cowper Street Foundation School, London, 
‘and closed his carver in the acholastio world as head- 
raster of tho Hull and Bast Riding College, whioh he 
raised to a very flourishing condition. 

Tn 1893—in mid-oareer—he boldly took the step of 
changing his profession and joined the Oxford 
University Extension Delegacy as leoturer—first 
giving « coume of twelve lectures on Physical 
Geography and another series upon Cominercisl 
Geography. He then commenced his notable courses 
—eaoh of six lectures—upon “ Gothic Architecture,” 
“Norman and Gothic Architecture,” “The Medieoval 
Architecture of England,” “ Renaissance Architec- 
ture," Ho retired in 1914 and renived on retirement 
tho high compliment only paid by the Delegaoy to 
thove eho, ike Mr, Arthur Anland, Professor Poulton, 
Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, Vioe-Chancellor Sadler, ete, 
have rendered specially distinguished service to the 
Extension work of the University, of being made 
Honorary Member of the Staff. It was the high 
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wuality rather than the great quantity of his work 
that was reoognised by the University, He was an 
admirablo teacher and especially good as a guide on 
arohiteotural excursions. 

‘His first book, English Cathedrals Tlustrated, was 
published in 1809 by George Newnes, Ltd., afterwards 
to bo thoroughly revised and in’ part’ re-written 
‘and republished in 1912 as The Cathedrals of 
and Wales (B.'T. Batsford). His great book for 
architectural students, Gothio Architecture in England, 
‘an analysis of the origin and development of English 
ehuroh architeotue from the Norman Conquest to the 
dissolution ofthe monasteries, was published (Bats- 
ford) in 1906, and has a wide gale all over the world, 
1a 1008 he Inuncted through the Oxford Univenity 
‘Press the series of books on Church Art in England, 
with Soreens and Galleries in English Churches, 
followed by’ Fonts and Font Covers in English 
Churches, In 1909 his fine book on Westminster Abbey 
was published and also the Visitors’ Guide to West- 
minster Abbey, one of tho best practical guide-books 
to a ohuroh ever written, Next year, Wood Carving 
in Einglih Churches appeared, and in 1913 he published 

‘two magnificontly-ilustrated volumes under the 
title of An Introduction to English Ohurch Architecture 
(Oxford University Press). 

‘Thia was his crowning work. Tt was written nob so 
xauoh for the professional student as for the great body 
of readers who nowadays aro intetested in medieval 
architeoture and wish to obtain some general Imow- 
lodge of it. Tt had a Inrgo sale in America, but the 
great upheaval oaused by tho war hus’ porhay 
suapended its influenoe on the English reader. It 
‘was hia wish to do for the monastio ohurches what he 
hhad done for the oathedral and parochial churches, 
tind ho hd collected a large nuiver of monographs 
‘nd MS. notes for the purpose. But he was not able, 
‘and had not time, to undertake the work. 

Delications and Patron Saints of Bnglish Ohurches 
‘ho appeared in 1913, and in 1916 & book, to which he 
gave peotliar oare and investigation, on The Chancel 
of English Churches. During the samo period 

tween 1908 and 1917 he edited several. boo 
‘various authors issued in the same series of books on 
Church Art. 

‘Mr. Bond was elected Hon. Associate of the Institute 
in 1996, and was for many years a member of the 
Literature Standing Committee. He was a generous 
contributor to its Transactions, either by Papers at 
Seasional Meetings or by articles and reviews in the 
Institute Jourwat, Among his more notable Papers 
are the following: “On th Comparative Valuo of 
Dooumentary and Architectural Evidence in Estab- 
lishing the Chronology of the Bnglish Cathedrals ” 
(Jounnas, Vol. VI. 1889, p, 17); “* Classification of 
Romanesque Architecture” (Jounxat, Vol. VIII. 
1901, p. 269) ; “Notes on the Architectural History 
of Lincoln Minster” (Jouwat, Vol. XVIII. 1911, 
pp. 33, 84, 300, 425). 

‘A man of great independence of judgment, Mr. Bond 
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could always give reasons for the faith that wasin him, 
Somo people found him dogmatic, but he could write 
in 1914 candidly in preface: ““ The writer is not 
ashamed to admit that he has had to unlearn much ; 
xo honest stadent oan continue to work-a he subject 
year after year without having the good opinion of his 

previous work considerably lowered, so mich thor is 
‘that ought to have beon said but) was omitted, so 
Imuch thet ought to have been said otherwise; $0 
much, alas! that ought not to have been said at all.” 
Personally, the writer oan speak only of his entire 
‘kindness ; ‘he was always ready to answer a question, 
to advise one on knotty points, to put one on the 
Tight track. Ho had a large correspondence all over 
the kingdom and was most sensible of the kindness of 
‘the many photographers of architectural detail who 
todded by their plttres so largely to the usefulnens of 
his books. 

He lived for many years at Waddon, near Croydon, 
in a house on Duppas Hill, with a’ largo terraced 
‘garden that he rejoiced in planning, in planting and in 
‘tending. He was a great gardener on oertain lines 
‘and perhaps was to be seen at his best when on Sun- 
day afternoons he entertained his friends at Waddon, 
where, surrounded by his family and his roves, he 
walked ond talked among his flowers, plucking great 
sheats of blossoms for a lady, or lending a little child 
by the hand to tho spot whers tho strawberries glowed 
or the raspberries were thickest. 








Paescorr Row. 


The Rev. G. W. Saunders, of Martock Viewrage, 
Somerset, writes 

T first met Mr. Francis Bond at Wells. Ho was 
aiving « coume of lectures on architeoture, and T was & 
student at the Theological College, and spending 
‘muuch spare time in taking a series of photographs of 
the capitals in the cathedral. He was very interested 
in the work, and from that time to tho day of his 
death wo kept up a correspondence on archeological 
matters, in which T was the learner and he the 
teacher. He was always ready to place his know- 
ledge at the disposal of any who needed it, snd his 
books were written chiefly for that large public who 
were beginning to take an interest in our ancient 
churches. His great purpose was to make that in- 
terest more intelligent, and to base it on historical 
lines. With this in view he broke away from the 
traditional style theory and wrote of architecture a8 a 
connected hole, with ® continuous history, and 
applied to it the evolutionary theory. Ho speaks of 
his “Gothie Architeoturein England” as an attempt 
not to olassify, but to work out processes of develop- 
ment.” ‘In all his works he tries to show that for 
every change there was reason, and to view the 
subject through the eyes of the ‘medimval master 
‘masons and to realise their difficulties and work out 
again their problems. His conclusions may not 
always be correct ones, but he has succeeded in 
making architecture | live art, interesting and 
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Patio. Under his guidance wo entar an ancient 
ilding ‘with a new motif—to learn about it, and 
not merely to date it, and to answer such questions 
as, Why, Wherefore, Whence, and How ? 

‘in 1905 he oould write with regard to architeoture : 
“There never was a time of euch blackness of indit- 
ference as to the master art of architecture, Nowa 
days itis outside the precinota of culture. Taucated 

ple know little and care Jess about it. 
ignorance is naked and unashamed. . . . At the older 
universities tens of thousands of pounds are expended 
every yoar to encourage the study of literature, 
mathematics, history and soience ; not a single penny 
‘on architeoture.” 

He complained that at Oxford and Cambridge 
‘thore was neither a professorship, leotureship, scholat- 
ship, ror fellowship in English medisoval architecture, 
Excavation work was unsupported, and. tho scionoe 
‘was badly represented in our museums and our Royal 
Academy. If things are better to-day it is largely 
duo to his enthusiasm and his waiting. 

He was always ready to welcome criticism and to 
reotive ap and advie, and wan equally sendy to 
give it, Alaen photogrpher hinwlf be had a lane 
number of friends who placod their work at his 
disposal, and it is due to them thot his works aro so 
abundantly illustrated, To help him in this way 
meant to bo helped yourself, 

Towards tho close of his Tife he became anxious 
about the disposa} of his largo library. His wish was 
‘that his books should get into the hands of those who 
would value. thom, Only a few seeks. befor his 
death he asked the writer to select any books ho 
wanted from a long list, and he did 
others. Tt was all in keeping with the wish of his 
lifo that the intorest he had aroused might: be con- 
tinued, and that, others might be enabled to earry on 
his work.—@, W. Sauxpens, 





























CORRESPONDENCE, 
Demobilisation and Reconstruction. 
H.M.S. “Glorious,” cfo Q.P.0., 25 Jan., 1918, 


Zo the Baitor, Jounnat, RLB.A., 

Stm,—Critioisin of authority is alwys an ungrateful 
tack, but perusal of the philosophical debates of the 
R.LB.A. loaves mo with a doubt as to tho use of tho 
Institute to the younger men. Practically every 
member fit and of military age joined up in the fst 
‘year of war. What help is the Institute going to give 
to these young mon in restarting their businosses ? 
Is it not rathor making sure that those who had 
‘achieved small offices of their own shall return to the 


ranks of di agitate 1 
ge Competition. Who can enter for 


Tako t 
it? Cortainly those at home only. If the object of 
‘the competition is achieved and the cottages built, it 
will not be the men on service who will build them. 
‘Yet two or'three of these blocks of cottages would be 
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enough for many a man to start an office with; the 
Institute is making certain that they shall not get 
them. Tam lucky enough to have a fow postponed 
jobs to restart with myself, so I write without peronal 
focing. A Inge proportion of us will of cous not 
come back, bubitis going to be hard on those that do, 
‘Their service pay will have ceased, and as very few 
have privatemeans they will have to beoome draughts- 
men again in the offices of the older men, This may 
seem to be taking a narrow and personal view of the 
matter, but itis not really 20, 

‘The future of architecture is in the hands of the 
younger men, and the broadening of their views 
‘effected by war ought to bring sbont a Renaissance 
if they are given their chanoo, A little thought is 
worth lot of scholarship, and wo've all been learning. 
to think. Our whole education bas always been 
given up fartoo much to details of style and teobnique, 
‘We come back from Italy, say, with notebooks full of 
careful details of Poruzai's mouldings and very little 
notion of why his buildings aro beautiful, and wo 
produce no grest buildings, ‘The noto of English 
Arohiteoture of the better sort is soholarly tameness, 
War is blunting the ode of our worship of detail and 

ng us realise spaoe and mass. ‘The beauty of 
HLM. Tiger is not & question of detail ! and for the 
first. timo. wo realiso the sky. All honour to tho 
Instituto for trying to imbuo departmental officials 
‘with architectural senso ; but let them remember that 
tho younger men are the men that are going to matter, 
and start gomo practical scheme for helping, them.— 
Your obedient servant, 
Joux Coumnrnan, Livub, BLN. 
Licentiate 


{Ibis satiataotory to be able to assure Liout, Coleridge 
that the older men left to “ carry on” at hone ere 
not unmindful of the after-tho-war interests of their 
colleagues who are fighting the country’s battles, 
‘The mattor is being oonstantly debated by the Archi: 
‘teots’ War Committee, and the Architects’ Reorgani- 
sation Committeo has many schemes in prospect..‘The 
Seoretary of the Intter, Mr. F. R. Yerbury, has kindly 
jotted down the following notes of what his Commaittee 

is doing, and hopes to do -— 
‘The Architects’ Reorganisation Committee, which 
sposed of representatives of all branches of the 



















is oomy 
profession, togethor with the Council of the Arohiteo- 
tural Association, is dealing with questions affecting 
‘tho architectural profession after the war. It haa 
many schemes under consideration, and as a result of 
its work, it hopes to bo of particular assistance to 
‘architects who aro at present serving in the Forces, 
‘whon thoy are demobilised. 

‘One suggestion whioh the Committee is dealing with 
is tho establishment of co-operative offices, which will 
facilitate the return of young architects to practice. 
Te hopes to make special arrangements for the reserva- 
tion of Government architectural posts for architects 
‘who have been on war service. ‘The Committee has 
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adopted Mr, Lanchestor’s proposals for Social 
Gireles ” for young architects. ‘This scheme was fully 
‘outlined by a paper read by Mr. Lanchester at the 
A.A. in November last. 

‘The A.A. has established a bureau for men dis- 
charged from the Army, and all questions affecting 
their retum to civil life are dealt with. Tt has also 
‘established a drawing office for providing employ- 
‘ment for disabled architect soldiers who are not fit to 
take up permanent work in an architect's office, It 
is intended from time to time to publish details of 
further schemes and the Committee will weloome 
‘suggestions from any members of the profession, par- 
ticularly those on service 

‘The important thing to emphasise, is that an 
organisation is in existence to assist any member 
of the profession who encounters difficulties of any 
kind on account of his war service-—Ep, 








Aer the Wart Some Crying Needs, 
To the Baditor, Jouunat R.LB.A.— 

‘Drax Srn,——I see in one of the daily papers that it ia 
now proposed to push ahead with the reoonstru 
schemes for various districts in this country so that 
‘the work of building may bo started as soon as penos is 
declared. In the {noe of the present great need for 
‘our national energies in other directions, I should have 
been inclined to doubt the scouracy of this statement 
‘wore it not for the faot that I had ascertained by 
enquiry little while back that an architectural 
housing competition was actually being held, 

‘There sre undoubtedly several channels into which 
‘any superfluous architectural energy which js running 
to waste ab the present moment might be usefully 
directed. ‘There is, for instanoe, the orying need for 
the mmidaling of Bulding By lav, both urban and 
xara to allow of the soiontiio ws of modem materials 
‘and inventions, and also to enable deoent cottages to 
bo builtin agricultural dstriots at reasonable rates ; 
‘there is the question of the restrictions on leasehold 























roperty, the possibility of so modifying our plumb 
Epler iat bathroots end to foe ma bop 
vided in blooks of dwellings on tho same generoussoale 


‘as obtains on the othor side of the Atlantio, and other 
points in the laws which affect building. 

‘The ond of tho war is still hiddon in tho mists of tho 
future, and wo osnnot yeb say what will bo the con 
ditions under which we shall have to live when peace 
‘oomes. It seems, at any rate, likely that the general 
system of lifo will be considerably altered. National 
Kitchens may be instituted in connection with all 
‘artisans’ dwellings in large towns, and possibly a more 
soientifio cultivation of the land may lead to groat 
changes in our village lif as well. We have no 
precedents to guide us and our propheta of the last 
four your have proved chomselves sorry bunglom at 
‘their business. 'To prepare for a future which can be 
foreseen is wise, but premature preparation fora future 
which cannot yet be reckoned with is a waste of our 
resouroes, 
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‘There is another consideration, which, however, I 
‘would not press if the eall for these sohemes seemed 
urgent. ‘The point is this: at the present time a large 
proportion of architeots are engaged on other duties, 
cither in this country or overseas, which prevent them 
from taking any part in these sohemes. A great num- 
‘ber of theae men have acquired an intimate knowled 
of the needs and views of tho artisan class whi 
should be most valuable in the preparation of housing 
sohemes, and by pushing ahead with these projeote at 
the present time we lose all the advantage of their 
freshly acquired knowledge. 

There is also the question of the faimess of the 
policy of holding architeotural competitions from 
which the greater number of arohiteots who were on 
the list at the outbreak of war are debarred from 
competing. At tho present moment there are two, 
‘ond only two, great and urgent claims on our servioes, 
‘The one is to'provide men and munitions to crush the 
enemy, and te others to aise foods to fed the 
people, 

Intl we aro oonvinoed that all that is possible has 
boon done in theso respects, we cannot consider our- 
selves free to tun to other pursuits, and until the 
future beoomes far clearer than it ia now it would 
surely be wiser to divert any spare architectural 
energy to clearing the ground by getting into foro0 a 
more rational system of building regulations rather 
than to embark on any actual project of buil 
which is only too likely to prove premature 
sorkive —Youn italy 

Anmnon Bansuerr, Lieut, RES, 


‘The Future of Architecture, 
243 St, Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
To the Baitor, Jounwat, R.I-B.A.— 

Sm,—That my following remarks may be undor- 
stood moro readily while they are being road, let it be 
ly mentioned beforehand that there are two oon- 
flicting matters in architecture. One is that of not 
ooopting any kind of remuneration beyond tho or- 
inary oommission for architectural servioos ; whioh 
ina very elastic matter that has beon strotchod in many 
dirvotions till its boundaries aro not easily ascertain- 
able, ‘The otheris quite the reverse; itis the position 
of the naval architect, who is able freely to take up 
anything, without letting anyone know what his 
profits are, and without any sontimental considera- 
tions. 

Tt is not assumed that the above statements are 
absolutely accurate. Tt is admitted that there oould 
be much hairsplitting over details which are of no 
consequoncs to my arguments. Of late, itis beooming, 
roalised that there is a modern tendenoy to undermine 
the position of architeots by architectural tradosmon 
and others by employing architectural draughtsmen 
and by supplying drawings with accompanying esti- 
mates of contemplated works, there being no state- 
ment of charge for the drawings. Tt is beginning to 
bbe noticed that there are contractors who are getting 
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‘4 command of the situation, and are becoming busi- 
ness prinoes, while a number of architeots are * going 
to the wall.” And there are no means by which this 
could be interrupted, beoause, for some mysterious 
reason, architects would condemn ontraoting, as 
practised Ly navel arohitests, as objeotionable by 
architects, and want the latter to withdraw from the 
profession. But why # Where would be the iniquity ? 
Tt is possible that there are many architects’ of 
‘good businoss capacity whose strongest instinct ix 
to amass money, and who oould and would be able 
to undertake sind exeoute some of the large plain 
works in a better way than the ordinary contractor 
does, Why should not those who so desire beoome 
‘oontracting architects atter the methods of the naval 
architects! This might become a very great advantage 
to the other architects, by proverving the other 
robiteotural work to mén who love their art above 
everything, and do their work as artiste, and could 
supply their designs in their own pervonal handiwork. 
there any real objeotion to an arohiteot not only 
making his design but also supplying a valid estimate, 
‘and thus obtaining for himself all the reasonable 
profits that pertain thereto ? In doing so he would 
‘out off the possible disoredit of the original nominal 
costimate boing greatly exoreded by the ultimate oost. 
This just hore that arohitoots are losing so much ; hore 
‘that the contractor plaogs himself on top ; here, in 
thin way, that so many architeots get left on the sorap 
hheap ; hore that business men have no faith in arohi- 
tects. Wheroas, if an architoot, after the manner of 
‘8 naval arobitest, gave « plain businesslike estimate 
‘of tho whole, the business employer would probably 
‘mnoh prefer'a tained arohiteotural contractor, and 
wo should begin to know what itis to become a great, 
reliable, important profewion, respected for our busi- 
ress capacity. Does it not ‘appear that, architects 
should at onoo oonsider these questions, not senti~ 
mentally, but as © plain matter of busines, for it is a 
‘great question, requiring « onreful study?’ It might 
involve having @ new olass of architects in our Insti- 
‘tute, who might have « distinguishing title, suoh as 

“contracting trchitects.” 

‘Honario K, Browonxan [F-. 


‘The Comacines, 
Brianterof, Mijord-on-Sea, Hants 
th Milerd on ses Teveh, 1018. 
Do the Baitor, JOURNAL, R.LB.A.— 


8im,—Sir Thomas Jackson has honoured me with 

















“his criticism, for which I am obliged to him ; but I 


wish he could have seen my further notes on the 
Comacines before writing his letter to you of the 28th 
January, as 1 believe he would then have, at least, 
modified his views. Apart from that, however, T 
‘cannot imagine how Sir Thomas Jackson draws from 
my book such conclusions as he does. I fail to find 
‘that I suggest anywhere that the Comacines were 
“the centre of a system of craftsmanship to which wo 
owe all the monuinents of the Middle Ages.” What 





I do say is, “they spread their influence over all 
‘Western Europe, and even to our own shores’ 

Nor can I find where T assert that the Comacines 
were “ the inheritors of the traditions of architecture 
from the building of Solomon’s Temple downwards,” 
My contention is that they derived their art princi- 
pally from Rome, and T think every allusion I make 
to any connection between them and Solomons 
Temple, whioh Told to have been, in its exeotion, 
largely under Hittite indluenoo, refers to symbolic tra 
ditions relating to the Temple which influenced their 
arohiteoture in some few details of omament only. 

‘What my summary says on this point is: “In 
Rome developed Colieyia of Artitioors, and in ear} 
Christian days these had traditions of King Solomon.” 

‘As to the myth which makes the Temple at Jera- 
salem “ tho seed of future architeoture,”” I oan only 
say Inever heard of it until now, 

‘My making havoo of proper names [do not under 
stand, unless Sir ‘Thomas Jackson refers to four such, 
in each of which unfortunately two vowels got trans- 
posed and which in reading the proofs 1 overlooked. 

doteot « slip of the same nature jn Sir Thomas 
‘Tnokson’s letter. 

‘The legend of Sesinius is, in one version, such as 
given by Sir Thomas, and refer to it in my book as 
contained in Voragine’s Golden Legend, but that is 
not the masonio tradition, 

W. Raviensonove (F.]. 
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CHRONICLE, 
‘The Associateship: Special War Regulations, 

On the reeommendation of the Board of Archites- 
tural Hduoation the Council have granted the follow- 
ing temporary concessions to Students R.LB.A. and 
‘others secking to quality for Aaociateship B.LB.A. : 

‘A. Spuotan War Exaaerion, 
A Student of the RLB.A. who has attained the 
ago of at Ioast 21 years, and 
(1) has passed the Intermediate Kaaminati 
of the RBA, or has passed through a full 
course at any of tho Sohools recognised by tho 
RLLB.A. and hus reoeived & eertifioate whioh 
gives exomption from that examination, and 
(@) has served in some full-time employment 
in Hin Majesty's Foroes during the war for 
period of not less than two years ; or hs relin- 
quished his commission or been discharged from 
servioe aftor less than that period owing to wounds 
or other disability arising from orin suoh sorvoe, 
shall be hold to be qualified for onndidature as Asso- 
into RLB.A., as if he ha olrendy passed the Final 
‘Examination. 

‘A Student R.1.B.A. must make an application on an 

official form, acoompanied by # remittanoo of four 
sainens, whioh will be returned should his application 
refused. 

‘Ho mus also send with his application particulars 
of his servioe in His Majesty's Forces, and 0 certifioate 
from s member of the Royal Instituto, or other arohi- 
+eot of recognised position, that the Studentis a proper 
‘person to be admitted to the Associateship. 

N.B.—This exemption doos not apply to candidates 
who under the previous conoession of November, 1914, 
have been registered as Students without having 
either passed the Intermediate Examination or 
obtained the certiffoate mentioned under A (1). 


‘B. Spectra, War Examination. 

‘This examination will be open for three years after 
‘the declaration of peace to candidates who have 
sttained the age of at least 21 years and are not 
eligible for, ox desirous of availing thenaselves of, the 
Special War Exemption, and 
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‘Hove served in somo fulltime employment in His 
Majesty's Foroos during the war for a period of not 
{ese than two years, or have relinquished their com- 
missions or been discharged from service after less 
‘than that period owing to wounds or other disability 
arisiig from or in such sarvioe. 

‘The examination will be held by tho R.I.B.A, twice 
‘8 year in th months of June and Deoomber, or as 
may be detormined from timo to time and announced 
in tho officil publications of the Royal Institute. 

Candidates desirous of entering for this examina- 
tion and qualifying for candidatuze as Associate 
R.LB.A, must apply on an official form to be obtained 
trom the Institute. 

‘This form must bo acoompanied by : 

(1) A remittance of six guineas, which will be 
returned should the applioation be refused, 

(2) Particulars of service in His Majesty's Foroos. 

(@) A certificate fom a member of the Royal 
Institute, or other architect of recognised position, 
‘that the applicant is @ proper person to he admitted 
to this examination, 

‘Ho must also send either with his application form, 
cor before, two ‘Testimonies of Study (Problems in 
‘Design) oF ono ‘Testimony of Study and one Thesis. 

‘The Thesis must be of » practical character, as 
dosoribed under the heading in the Katmwpax, p. 418, 
“Boionve as Applied to Building.” 

‘Tho subject selected for the Thesis is to be notified 
for the approval of the Board two months before the 
dato of tho oxamination, and the Thesis itself in to be 
submitted four weeks before that date, 

If tho Testimonies of Study have not proviously 
been submitied to and approved by the Board they 
‘must be sent in at least four weeks bofore the date of 
‘the examination for the Bourd’s approval. 

All Testimonies of Study submitted for thia Special 
War Examination must bo drawn and coloured 
working drawings, with, ae far as is possible, all con- 
struotion shown, 

‘The conditions regulating the character 
‘Thesis and the designs submitted as ‘Testimor 
Study will be insisted upon in view of the omission 
of the papers on construction, materials, hygiene, eto., 
from this examination, 

Subject tothe above conditions the designs may be of 

(Q) Problems set by the Board, 

(2) Subjeots sot ina recognised schoo!. 

(8) Subjects sot in the Royal Academy School, 
provided that the same are approved and initialled by 
the Visitor. 

Candidates who have been awarded the Soane 
Modallion or the Tite Prise, or who have roeived a 
Certificate of Honourable Mention in either of the 
Competitions, may submit in plaoo of the aforesaid 
‘Testimonies of Study their Soane or Tite Designs, and 
reocive marks for same. 7 

‘The Examination will oonsist of : 

A Design for a building of moderate dimensions, or 














THE LONDON SOCIETY’s DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


4 portion o' a more important edifice, to be made 
from particulars given. The drawings to compris 
Jans, elevations and sections gonerally to a ceale of 
Finch to te foot, details of construction and Rygfene 
to a large seale, with a sketoh perspective. ‘The sub- 
jeot will be communicated in general terms to the 
Gandidate some days before the examination. 

‘The Examination will extend over four doys and 
there will be subsequently an Oral Examination on 
‘the Design and its construction and the Testimonies 
of Study, including the Thess, if any. 

‘The attention of candidates is called to the fact 
that at the Orel Examination they must be prepared 
to show good knowledge of materials ind of con- 
atruction, as well as of hygiene (as applied to build- 
ings) and of the generol precticn of an architect. 

The Board of Architeotural Eduoation reeerve the 
right to refuse to a candidate who fails in 
far Examination permission to enter for it 











time, 

‘Tho general conditions published in the KauunDan 
relating to essays, carriege of drawings, entrance fee, 
eto,, apply to this Examination, 


The London Society's Development Plan of Greater 
cndon 

Members will be glad to have in the Journas Sir 
Aston, Webb's interesting ncoount of the work the 
London Sooiety ax doing in connection with the 
futuredevelopment and improvement of London, ‘The 
oooasion was a lecture delivered by Sir Aston bofore 
the London Society in the rooms of the Royal Society 
ot Arts on the Ist March, 

A development alee (said the leoturer) had been drawn 
‘up of Greater London based on the 6-inch Ordnance sheet, 
brought up to dato, showing in detail the road improve: 
ments proposed hy’ the Trafic Branch of the Board of 





‘Trado, together with tho Sooioty’s own proposals, adding 
to them suggetions not only in regard fo rudy, but alo 
pa 

and 


arkaye und waternido reservations, open speocs, 
er itproverenia. A comatties wes formed oon. 
‘of Professor Adshoad, Mona. Arthur Crow, WT 
Davidgo, 3. V. Lanchester, HL J, Leaning and D. Barclay 
Niven, with Mr. A.B, Richardson at hon. soretary. ‘Thow® 
{gontlemen worked with gro enthoalam, got toyother ® 
‘taf of capablo draughtamen, with Mr. Emuest Herbert at 
their head; and after'two goat atrenious work produced, 
hi believed, for the Gat dime, a map showing a complete 
scheme forthe improvement and development of Greater 
London. ‘The mep measured some 16 feet square and 
covered some 600 aquare miles, and had cost over £1,000. 
‘The late Edward Stanford iy undertook the repro: 
<duotion of the map, and sins his death the frm were con 
tinning’t. On the conclusion of peace twa intended that 
the plan sbould be exhibted asthe Society » war contab- 
tion towarde the better ordered development of Greater 
London in the future. ‘The schemes shown were not 
araly vane and ideale tnogh he hoped those wee 
not absent—but' they were the considered proposals of 
‘practical men, some of whom had visited ell the localities 
Treated. Many of the schemes bad long been recognised 
by # Government Department as urgent, and bad been 
‘generally agreed to by the looal authorities in conference, 
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Among the suggestions were two lange additional packs for 
ito North-West and. South Gast" "To. balance’ Epping 
‘oreaton the North-East a great park and reservation was 
suggested st Stanmorefor the North-West ; and to balance 
Bushey and Richmond Pats and Wimbledon Common on 
‘tho South-West, the acquisition of the benutiful Addington 
Pari and Shisley Woods on the South-East was suggest, 
In the South-Eart waa aleo a park at Bexley bordering on 
the river Ceay and Tying to the South-East of Woolwich 
‘which would provide recreation for the futare industrial 
Aovelopment of the district between Woolwich and Dar 
ford, "in addition to those important publi parks, water: 
tide resrvationa wero suggested, and parkyraye toi up, 
ta far aa possible, the present open epnoot, One such 
course on tho West startod at Stanmar, took in Harrow 
‘Weald Common, pating botwoen Harrow and Pinner down 
to Hayes, and then following the line of the Colao tll 
reached the ‘Thames. at Isloworth, Another” parkway, 
Dearly parallel to the laat was suggested from the Brent 
revervolr, and following the ino ofthe Brent past Hendon, 
‘Neaaden, endo on, t9 tho Thames at Brenttord and Kow. 
‘Another’on tho Bast sido followed tho Roding through 
Chipping Ongar aud Buckhurst HU, Woodford, Wanstead, 
Tiford, to the Thamar ae Barking,” Anothor sill further 
East was from Romford through Rainham to the Thanos. 
‘There was another fo the South-West of London through 
‘Miteham to Wandsyorth on the Wandle, and ono on the 
‘extreme South-West following tho river Molo to Moleagy. 
‘The Society auggeated that the money for thege schemes 
should be obtained by « Par Commission, ashad been done 
inmany placea in Amerion, with power to levy w small rate 
on houses overlooking or benefiting trom thea open spaocs, 
‘Another auggestod improvement waa the embanking of tho 
south fide of the ‘Thames, a problon ‘which practically 
included also the treatment of the south side ise. "The 
stggention was to reclaim tho mud banks along the convex 
Shore from Lambeth to the Borough, an nvertge width of 
tome 106 fest, and the formation of embankment. TL 
‘vas suggested that from the new County Tall to South- 
Ywark Bridge there shoutd bon continuous embankment 
100 fect wie with a lmited introduction of the lagoon lok 
principle, which might leave the present riverside propar- 
Tice with oir prevent water frontages practieally unaltered, 
Bast of Southwark Bridge i was thought tho width eotld 
bo redioed to 00 feet rowday, and that somtot tho wars- 
houtos could bo taken over the road to th river, producing 
an effect like the Atterdam quays. The ascertained cot 
of construction, £80 to £100 per foot run for tho road 
‘abutment, would be far more than covered by the value 
Of thread nd.” om sch treatment a tha age 
{gested ‘would, while giving splendour an to the 
Soper ico ibe ite, oerronnas of hn econ 
nas of the lower reach. 


House Planning : The Housewife's Point of View. 

‘A-women’s sub-committee of the Advisory Council, has 
been appointed by the Minister of Reconstruction to collect 
information and to give advice on houso plans from the 
point of view of tho housewife. ‘The dutios with which 
they have boon entrusted aro thus defined : * To examine 
specimen houses and to advise on house plans reocived 
from the Architects’ Committeo; and to report. on. such 
questions as internal fittings, position of doors and 
‘windows, size and number of rooms, gardens, communal 
arrangements, and the ent of new districte in 80 
far as it may affect the well-being of homes and the con 
vyonience of housewives.” 
































Building Licences. 
cae guint $8 make ores regulating ot rating 
‘on of building and construction work under 
Daloone af tho Roale Begtlaion BE hu boon tensered 
bby Order in Council from the Minister of Munitions to the 
Minister of Natioual Servic, All applicstions for Usences 
‘under Order XIV, of 14th July 1916 should in future be 
‘ddreeved to the Seorotary (L), Ministry of National 
Service, S WL 


Sir John Soane’s Museum, 


‘Tho Curstor desires it to bo known that on application 
to him special fecilities aro given to’ atudents 
‘Museum, and that wmew studenta’ room on the 








aaione cum tmories 
alt vown of tho Hoo and Magnum hav bo propre 
Sr ae 
‘The oards, whioh ar excellent ph ‘reproduc 
pap pe len gl 
Se 

MINUTES, 


‘Ata Special Genoral Meeting held Monday, dth Mach, 
atprmeProsonts Me. Monty Hare, Pavan, Inthe 
hair; St Fellows (including 16 member of the Counc) 
S'Amesiatee (including 2 merabor ofthe Gouna) and 
fey vitom-tho Presdent having wnnosnond. a 
‘hooting waa eumoned in acoordanon with th By 
Prd I Rapa Gold tall forthe eaten yeu, 
Fri cad sipnee Mr. H, Guy Dawbor, Hon. Secratary, 
id fea 
Riou, uasnimovaly, that oubject to His Majesty 
‘geasiour manaton the’ Royal Cold. Medal for 0 
Prwotion af Aehilgtr be prsented tity 
fe ie ren Stn Arian tcouln 
the merit of bis executed worl 


Tho Special Ganoral Mecting thea arn 
av etre ery a 
tem ia el ena 1h Hay 
sage tetera 


Mevesihoa sand soltiped ah 
"The anionnoed the of Bir John 
Wolte Barry, Hon. i oleatod in 1877, and Francis 
Bond, Hon, Aasociale elected in 1896, and it was Resolved 
‘that the rogrota of tho Institute for the lost of thee dis- 
tinguished meiabors be ontered on the Minutes, and that & 
moseage of the Institute's sympathy and coxdolonce be 
forwarded to their nent 
‘Tho docoato was also announced of Prodorick Montag: 
Gratton, elected Associate in 1881, Fellow in 180% 
pled, dn the lat of Retired Fellows in 1613; out. 
tons! George Arthur Hamilton Dickson, M.V.O., til 
Antoly Diooosan Surveyor of Protoria, South Aion, elected 
‘Ansociats in 1888 end Fellow in 1016 ; Goorge Scott Miler, 
Ferg mt ond oka Clarkson, slot Anta I 1080, 


Sellen ip 
todidte for mean vm slated. 
vee eietgtidae fr neat wo oe 


sls zane 
Gramescaon: Soxsy Kerrix (Papin Shden, Oriel 
“date: Godin Dare Lorca 
Hansivon: Howaso Lewis (Leet) 

Tow! aman Bieta 

Sranuay Avtnox Jeet) 
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7 As Assoouis. \ 
Canienox : Keanatu, 20d Lieut, RB. 
As Hox. Assoouns. 
Lusuie : Francis Sxyxv0vz, Colonel R.E., retired: 


‘The President announced that in order to save labour 
and expense tho Gosnell proposed, subject to ths fetotion 
aP the Belvy Counall, not to fold the Annual Elections this 
ene, argon get motion of tin Raiden, 
Mconded by ME, Guy Dawber, ewan: 

‘Ragocyat, unanimously, That in accondahce with 
The, provisionr of Gatae 38 of tho Charter appli 
eign inde tthe Peng Couell tention 
the apnson st the ‘Byrlawn gowersing 
ftnnual Seetioh Bf the Councll, the Standing 
initiees, and the Hon. Auditors eo that the Counc, 
‘the Standing Commitiees, and the Hon. Auditors 
tleoted in Jase, 1017, shall semain in offce until the 
30th June, 1919, provided always that the Allied 
Boeke he Krkic! drelnton ial fn 

ted. on the Counell by their Presidents in 
‘ecordance with the By-laws. 























Mr. Walter G. Boll, U.R.A.8., having road a Paper on 
‘Tax Renvupme oF Loxvow arm mae Guanes, 0 
dinoussion ensued, end on the motion of Mr. Philip Nor 
‘man, LL.D., F.8.A, seconded by Professor Bowesford Pita 
(2) vote‘of tats was punta by neslemation tthe, 
"Tho meoting soperatod at 6 p.m, i 
OBITUARY, 





James Bruce; of Nowenstle on-T'yne, whowo doath waa 
revently announead, had been a Fellow of the Institute 
‘ince 1907, Hi vas also a menaber of the Northern Archi- 
etal Aico ong de, and for wma, yeas 


noted as their Mntil a few yours: 
ho waa in parietal Tarn tnt io aa 





under the stylo of Badonodh ned 
rosponsiblo for a great deal of work it ¢ 

Bruoo had travelled abroad considernbly, ose 
‘eign and ide eae of areal ba sor 


sorvices wero much ‘sought after and readily given to 
srchiteotural indents. e 


‘’ NOTICES. 
cial General Mecting will be held Monday, 
25th Maroh, 1918, ab 6 p.m., for the purpose of oon 
firming the Resolution relating to the suapension of 
By-laws passod at the Business General Meeting of 
‘the 4th March, and set ont in the Minutes of that 
meeting, ebove printed. 








Informal Conference, 17th April, at 5 p.m, 


RELATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
ENGINEERING. 


Professor W. R, Laruasy will open the discussion 





Priacal Conte of 
cap tem 


Se 
a oe a i 
seebtataasietnvinnie encour 


“ota Alan: Seca iar Tgutins 
‘Ths London Sociaty Dovlopmant Pin of Greater Landon 
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INO: Pah onal! last Anmual Report the Couneil hove held 22 Meatings. : 
ees net Ra ed eno to 
BER: Sects mn 
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Building Licences. 

‘Tho authority to mako orders regulating or restricting 
the carrying on of building and construction work wader 
Defence of the Realm Regulation 81 has been transferred 
by Onder in Council from the Minister of Munitions to the 
Minister of National Service. All applications for Hieenees 
tunder Order XIV. of 14th July 1916 should in futuro bo 
auddresied to. the Secretary (L), Ministry of National 
Service, SW. 


Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
"The Curator desires it to be mown that on applicatio 
to him special facilities wre given to students of the 
‘Museum, and that anew students’ room on the ground floor 
‘nas been allotted for the purposes of architectural sketching 
‘and drawing from the Bfuscum’s unique collection of 
originals and casts from the antique, _ series of 14 post 
‘cal views of tho Hones and Musoum have been prepared 
fand may bo obtained at the Museum at the price of 1s, 
‘he cars. which ato exelent photographie reproduc 
tions and very eroditably printed, make an execodingly 

interesting set. 





MINUTES, 


Ato Special Genoval Meoting hold Monday, 4th Mare, 
‘abd pom.—Present : Me, Honry , Hare, President i th 
Chairs 51 Fellows (including 18 mombers of the Counc). 
2 members of the Counell), and « 
having anounced thet the 
riveting was qummoned In avcardance with the By-laws 
to vleet the Royal Gold Medalist fer the current yenr 
thereupon moved, Mr. R. Guy Dasbor, Mon. Seertary 
seconded, and ft was 
RnsouyRD, unanimously, tat wehjoot to His Majesty’ 
gracious sanction the’ Royal Gold Medal for 
{promotion of Arehitceture ho provented this. yea 
fo Mr. Erno! Nowton, A.R.AL, in tecognition of 
he morit of hi exsented work, 


‘Tho Special (ioneral Me 





























then terminated. 








ea Cer Mtg ld Monday, 4h are 
ithe Special Meating above-montionta and sn! 
Inely constituted, tho Miawteu of the. meoting held 4 
February 1918 were akon aston and ned as corre 

"Tho Hon. Svorvtary announced tho decease of Sit Fok 
Wolte Bare, Hon. losciate, ete in 1877, ad Francs 
Bon, Hon. davoraie elected in 1806, nud i us Resolved 
that he mgrots of the Institute for the loa of theee ss 
Lingle eats He nee on the Aine, and tat 
snossage of the Institutes ryinpathy and condolence. he 
fomwarted to their nent rlativon 

Ths drecate Wat tno andotnecd of Broderick Monta 

irntton, eleeted Associate i TB81, Fellow in. 1863, tl 
laced ont the Uist of Retied. Fellow In 1012 Lieut 
Uolone! George Asthwr ‘Hamilton Dicksoty AL.¥.O. til 
lately Diocesan Surveyor of Protoria, South Atson lceted 
Associaton 1888 and Fellow in 1016; George Seott Mile 
Trentiate, and John Claskson, vlectet. Amoeiate in T8U0, 
‘nd Fallow 1880. 

‘The following candidates for membexship werw elected 
by show of hands under By-law 10 

As Fanwows (6). 
Gnnexsrion: Sioxay Kyrvix (Pugin Student, Grivel! 
‘Medalist, Godwin Burear slosetate. 

Hannisox : Eowanp Dawis(Cientins 
owas: Gamat B. (Lerntate) 
Semoun Awrnn J. (diventiate) 
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As Assootms, 
Cannon: Kennan, 20d Lieut, RE. 

‘As Hox. Assocram. 
Lusurn ; Francis Spvwovr, Colonel R-K., rotired, 


The President announced that in order to save Tabuue 
and expense the Gounell proposed, subject £0 the ranction 
At the brivy Counell not fo Hold the Annual Eleetons thie 
Year, Wigeeupom, an. the. motion of tho. President, 
Beconded by Mr B Guy Dawber, it wes 
Rasorvap, wbanimounly, That in_accontance with 
The provisions of late 88 of tho Charter appli 
ihe made to the Privy. Council to tanetlon 
{he tameiion a the Byte goveaing the 
{nnual deetion of the Connelly the Standing Com- 
faltges, and the Hon, Avdlton’so that the Gouncl, 
Tio Standing. Committees, and the Hon. Auditors 
looted in June 1917 aha remain tn ofce until thn 
Sieh June, 1919, povided always that the-Alied 
Ati hd thn rektectael Attain aha ho 
tepreented on tho Counell by thelr Prealdents In 
{vordanee with the By-laws, 


er, Waltr 0, Ball, F.R-A.S. having read a Paper on 
‘Tan Rewvnome oF Loxvox armm mice Gnas Pins, 0 
Aiaetasion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Philip Nor 
an, LL.D, FA.A., keconded by Professor Boreaford Pito 
[1x voto'of thanks was pasied by acclamation to the 
nuthor. 

‘Tho meoting soparated at 0 p.m, 
































OBITUARY, 


James Bruce, of Newenstlo on-T'yne, whose death waa 
recently announced, had been a Fellow of the Institute 
since 1007, He was also a menaber of the Northern Archi. 
‘wotural Association for a long tine, and for aome years 
soted as thei honorary Ubearian. Until few years ago 
hho waa in partoorship with tho lato Mr. HG. Badenoch, 
under tho style of Badenoch and Bruoe, and they wore 
roaponsiblo for great deal of work in the district. Mr. 
Brae hu travelled abroad considerably. Ho possessed 
‘unique nnd wide knowledge of architectural books, and his 
fervices wero much sought aftor and readily given to 
‘rchiteotural atndent 


NOTICES. 

A Special General Meoting will be held Monday, 
25th March, 1918, ab 5 p.m., for the purpose of on- 
firming the Resolution relating to the suspension of 
By-laws passed ab the Business General Meeting at 
the dth March, and set ont in the Minutes of that 
Ineeting, ebowe printed 
































17th April, at 5 pam. 

RELATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
UNGINEERING. 

Professor W.R, Leriany will open th 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1917-1918. 


‘The following Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to 


4 INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 22 Meetings. 
S 


time on the matters referred to them :— 























Bound of Arohiteotaral Hdueation, ‘timber Speciation Committoo. 
‘Competitions Committe, Allied Sosietios Joint Commis, 
Yoilawahip Prawings Ootamittoo Housing Committes. 
‘inanoe and House Committes. Hon, embers Comiittoe, 
Royal Gold Medal Oomumitian, Bullang aftar to War Con! 
‘Town Planning Committe Architects! War Committee 
Selection and General Purposes Committoo, Ghating Gross Bridge Committee, 
Conditions of Contract Revision Gomnittes, Tnformel Conferences and 
Briof partioulars of the work of somo of these Committees are embodied in this Report under various 
headings. 
Oniteary. ‘The losses by death have been as follows :— 
Fauzows 
Barely : David. Diolaon : LteCol, George Arthur Mursban: han Bahadur Munsherjeo 
Bruoe : James. Hamilton, MV. Cowasje 
Ghaneafor: Frederick. Haywood-Weruer: Edward, , “Shoppeet Charles Herbort, 
Glatkes Howard Chatiitd, ‘Walter Augustus. Woymouth: Richard Henry. 
cop Glabeten Toh, ‘Gerald Gallott, . 
Assoctasns. 
Bennington’: ‘Thomas Frederick. Pryeo : Thomas dwar. Sootts Waltor. 
Bplern Waiter Lo 
ij Taomtrumss, ‘ 
Davidion : Wiliam Campbell, Mayor: Rat Streeter: Hdwin Fredeviok’ William. 
Goldateaw «Walter, Milge: Goongn Seott. 
Temm' Jobn. oan : James MoGlashen. 
i Rarmay FruLOWs. 
Gratton: Frederick Montague, Honmea : William. 
Hoxonanr Ausooinxs, 
Bond: Francis. ‘Jacob : Sir Swinton. Wolte-Barzy : Sir John Wolte. 


Hoxosany Connzsroxpisa Mncnt 
Perrin: Sainte Marie (France). i 


In addition to these normal losses the Council have to record the loss of 1 Fellow, 18 Associates, 
8 Lioentiates, and 14 Students who have fallen in the War. Particulars of theso are given on a later 
page of this Report. ‘ 


‘Tht Beet; Vol. AY, No, 6—Apell 0 “ u 
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‘The following table shows the present subscribing membership of the Royal Institute 


Membershit. compared with the preceding five years :— a 

Baion. Anite, Hon. Asitlatn, ‘oa 

101 ‘a7 1,630 ‘se 2531 : 

lo 52 1605 56 2/603 

1015 ra ans 54 oat 

1016 85 1670 5a 23583 

1017 8a 1636 rn 2548 

1918 888 st 4s pon 


‘During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 19 Fellows and 10 Associates have been 
lected, as against 19 Fellows and 28 Associates the previous year. 

‘There are now 1,822 Licentiates on tho roll as against 1,890 last year. Sinoo the publica 
Weentiate. tion of the last Annual Report 10 Licentiates have passed the Examination qualifying 
for election to the Fellowship, and 9 of these have been duly elected as Fellows. 
‘the Beaminae During tho year 47 candidates for Probationership have taken advantage of the new 
Hons, Regulations and havo furnishod to the Couneil satisfactory evidence of their attainments 
‘and been registered as Probationers. 

‘Tho Intermediate and Final Examinations havo been held once only during the official yeax—viz., 
in June. The following table, giving the results of the Examinations, shows that 84 Students have 
been added to the Register during tho yeor, and that 4 candidates have possod the Examination 
qualifying for Assogiateship :— 

Iyrinotnorary BxaMenanion 6s 
Wivat ano Bractat, BYAMINASION® | = b ‘ 6 
i ‘Tho Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London, or as 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, was held in October, and resulted in the passing of one 
candidate, » 
‘Tho Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their services. 
During the year the President has appointed the following members to act, as 





Boppted. ——Txanjoed, Parad, Tolognted. 
eel i ; a | 








i Adbitalort. Arbitrators in conneetion with building disputes :— 
Mr. W. Chas, Waymonth, Mr. John W, Simpron. Ms. HL D. Seatlos Wood. 
Mt. BM. Gibbs. Mr. J: Goulnon Not. Mr. Arthur Keon, 
Grant, __Sinco the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following grants :— 
‘Avwhitectural Aufociation £100 0 0 Tandon Sosity owas, expen of 
‘Arwhiteote Benevolent Sooioty |< 100 0 0 ‘Ghariog rom Beldge Bil Petition) £20 5 0 
Board of Boientife Sosietion 20 00 Britnh Bahool at Rome es SO F 
noo ‘The Royal Gold Medal for Architecture was awarded to the eminent French architect, 
Mela" M, Honri Paul Nénot, Memabro do l'Institut, architeot of tho New Sorbonne, Paris (Hon. 


Corr. M:j. M, Nénot unfortunately was prevohted by illness from attending in person to reccive the 
‘ Medal, and it was received on his behalf by the French Ambassador, through the agenoy of M. Adrien 

‘Thierry, First Secretary of tho Embassy. B 

‘The Medal this year is to be awarded to Mr. Irmest Newton, A.R.A., Past President,in recognition 

of the merit of his executed work. His Majesty has graciously signified his approval of the award. 
‘Mx. Newton's portrait, painted by Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A., which was in the Royal) 
Acatemy Exhibition of 1916, was formally presented to-the Institute on the obcasion 
of Mr. Newton's retirement from the Chair last Jume. 
ton... Members who havo joined the Forees sinco the outbreak of War now number 79 Fellows, *. 
RollotHonoar. 535 Associates, 988 Licentiates, and 800 Students. Since the last Annual Report tho 





following have fallen :— 
Pao. i 

Lawns: Rouaxp Waren . . . Liew, Canadian Expeditionary Force . Killed in action, 
Assocs 





AumxanpEn: Gnonax Luasy . . —. Capt., London Regt. (attached Staff), . Killed in action. 
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Cauumipen: Gxonon Warman. . «Lieut Royal Sngincem. - ss Killed in action. 
Gian: Waven Lumwetzyx |] Capt Royal Pying Comps |). Killed in action. 
Cownsin: Cusniss Josmri Moxrox | | 2nd Lieut, Royal Engincem © |. ‘Killed io action, 
Baron: Cuanuus Watram. . |. Capt Leicester Regt... |. Died of wounds. > 
Goreme: Rucuaxn Howann |. 2nd Lieat, London Regt. | Rill in aotion. 
Hix: Cravps Evan. . | Steffy, Royal Army Medieal Corps . + Killed in action, 
Hovarox: Waa Wri | || 2nd Liewt, Royal Eogincom . Killed in aetion 
Lovmun: Cuanurs Enwasr 2 Lioat, Royal Bogineers. || Killed in aotion. 
‘Mars: Haver Wom =) Sad Lieut, RPA» =|) Killed im aetion. 
Mumexuin: Dav Lixo... |. Lee-Corpl, Royal Rngincers . . ‘Killed in eation. 
Poxrox: Hanoun Puzomncx | | — Dl ff Ritted in action. 
Roo: Wau Anmmuz . | | | Dublic Schools Brigade. | 12 Killed in aotion 
nom Warrme : |] | Bnd Lieut, Royal ‘Wert Barmy Re Died of wounds 
Susans: Rromazo . | ||| Tendon Regt. {1 Mising, believed, 
tilled. 
Taxuon: Himoms Sis, «2nd Hout, Oxon! & Buck Light Infantry. Killed in eoton 
Waney: Jomx bvess. |} Bnd Lieut, Rifle Brigado 1 Died of wounds. 
Warour: Coon Lawasxes | |. Qnd Lieut, Royal Gatton Artillery ‘Killed in action. 
Laossnanaa 
Avmméon : Bravwoxr Euuss, June... Zet-Corpl, Middlesox Regh. . . «Killed in action. 
Banner: Tuoas Oumsroriize.. | Yorks Regt. Ff 2S accidentally tilled, 
Bracknuans-Daxiact,; Gzonox FraNois + 2nd Lieut, Royal Pusilins Killed in action. 
Prowse: Vioron Avovennn, DS.0.. | Lieut-Col, London Regt. Killed in action. 
Gameare:"Eowand ss eas Killed in action. 
O'Bumx: Howanp =: |) |S Royal Army Medical Corps 1) Died on service. 
“Dockse : Anrmun-Hamves - 11, Lieut, Royal Sumex Regt. © ||] Killed i action. 
Wusox: Jom Hanpr. . Dad Liout, Sherwood Foresters ©.) Killed in action. 
‘ Sronmwas stn Paonansostuns 
Apaus: Huxay Eusrict. . . «Rilo Brigade sss ww a 
‘Avvimpy: Sioxsy Dunzicx |, | | 2nd Lieut, loyal North Lancashire Regt Missing, believed 
Killed, 
Bru: Enoan Aran... + Koo Compl, Staffs Regt, =... + Died of wounds. 
Buvitzx: Auramo Gxorwiy | | | 2nd Lieut, London Hogt. s Killed in action. 
Broxpu: Havny Cantsrox | || Lout. (ating Capt), Laas. Pusilors 1 Killed in action. 
Davisow: WeRorser |... Middlonex Rog = 2 Killed in action. 
Rrgaxen: Aiiax Lions» |) Somgt, London Regt. + 11) Ritea in action. 
Gascovnn: Cuamins. | s+ Capt Sherwood Foresters Died of wounds in 
Germany. 
Gaskezz: Reon Romsos.. «Lieut Royal Flying Corps « + Avsidontally Bite 
MoLmax; Sauns Moxemimu | Bad Libut., Highland Light Infantry | Killed in action. 
Marraxwe: Jous Bexomt, MC. | | apt, North Stadls Regt... Killed in action, 
Moovmr: Joux. : >=... Sad Lieut, Seaforth Highlanders... Diod of wound: 
Sevane: Auexaxorn'D. | |. | Tieut, Seaforth Highlanders. - Killed in action. 
‘Waa: Bexsor Wanxeronn . > | nd Liout,, Royal Engineers << Killed in action. 


Altogether, the Institute has lost in the War 1 Hon, Fellow, 1 Hon. Associ sinte, 5 Bellows, 55 Asso- 


cintes, 17 Licentiates, and 37 Students. 

‘Tho Council recall with pride the brilliant positions achieved in a wholly uexpested career by 
members of the Institute, and the many distinctions won by members and students for conspicuous 
bravery and gallant and distinguished service in the field. ‘The following have been noted in the 
Gazette or have been intimated to the Seoretary ; there are doubtless many others : 

¥.0.—Capt. B. N. P. Bell (Student) . 

GB, C.M.6.—Brig.-Gen. Ghavies Rosenthal (4). 
(d.—Brig-Gen. A. B. Hubback [F.. 
D.8.0.—Liewt-Col. J. Meutice Arthue [Licentiate]; Liout-Col. A. W. Browill F.]; Lieut, -Col 7. Cecil Howitt (4.] 3 
Gol, Viotor A. Flower [Licentiate since killed; Lieut.Col. John Brown fLirentiate; Major H, Phillipe Fletober, 
Grote de Guerre (7. since accidentally killed; Major H. P. G. Moule, 3.0. [¥.} 

‘M.C.—Major B, G. Fry (Licentiate); Capt, Basil White Ridley [4.]; Capt P. Hubert Keys (4.), Capt. A. M. 
Barrowelif [Student]; Capt. 8. H. Wisher(4.]; Capt. H. G. Wicks (Student); Capt. C,H. Clonting (4.]; Capt H. &. 
Moore (4.];, apt D. MeL, Craik (¥.]; Capt. H, O. Atkin-Berry [Student]; apt. W. N. J. Moscrop [Student]; Capt. 
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Js Capt. Perey T, Runton (4.1; Capt. F. W. Moore (4. 
Lieut, 0. H. Calvert [4.}; Lieut. W. H. Hillyer [Student] 
“Liew. A. M, Duzmant [4.] 


AH, L, Fetherstonhaugh 

Liout, W. G, Newton [4. 

4H. W. Mann [4.]; Lieut, B. A, Rahles Rahbule [4]; Lie 

H, 8. Trisoott [4.} with bar; Lieut. John Woollatt [4.); Liout. J. Hl. Gibbons [4 
Croiz de Guerre.—Commandant Christopher Groves [A.|, French Army. 


During the Session the Council have made the following appoint 
Appointments. -ooresent the Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A, reappointed as a Member ofthe Council ofthe Bri 
Rome, 

Mr. Henry Hartley reappointed as a Member of the Court of tho University of Liverpool. 

Mr, Mowbray A. Groen reappointed as a Member of the Court of the University of Bristol. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood reappointed as » Member of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 

‘The President and Mr. Searles-Wood were appointed to represent the Instituto at the Conference 
for London, Greater London, and the Home Counties on Housing and Town Planning, 

‘Mr. H. V. Lanchester and Professor Adshead wore appointed to represent the Institute on the 
Government Committeo considering the question of the establishment of a Standing Committee of 
Professional Bodies in conneotion with the Board of Edueatjon, 

Mr. A. N. Prentice and Mr. Walter Tapper wore appointed to represent the Institute on the 
Imperial Institute Committee on Indian and Colonial Marbles. 

Mr. Alan Hi, Munby, Mr. W. B. Vornon Crompton, and Mr. Dighy Solomon were appointed to 
roprosent the Institute on the Imperial Institute Committee op Corrosion of Brasi 

‘The President, the Hon. Seorotary, Mr, Arthur Keen, Professor Beresford Pito, and Professor 
‘Lethaby were appointed a deputation to interview the Education Authority in conneotion with the ° 
subject of training in Socondary Schools, 

Iatommat ‘Che Informal Conferences on subjetts of interest to the profession, which proved so useful 
‘and stccessiul last session, have been conitinued in’ the present, ‘The Council wish 
particularly to re0ord their sénso of obligation to Mr. Sidney Webb for the valuable discourse delivered 
‘on the 22nd November on ‘The Function of an Architectural Sooiety ” (Jomnwat,, Deo, 1027), Thay 
‘commend as of vital moment ta the Institute the ideas ho oxpresies as to tho part profesional nsso- 
ciations should play in the world—what they oan do, and what they ought not to do. ‘The subjects 
of the othor conferences inolude " Unity of the Profession,” “ Co-operation amongst Architects and 
Spodialisation,” National Housing and National Life,” “ Quality of Work and the Present System of 
Conipetitive Tendering ” (contorexie with builders and workmen), “ Proposed Pasliament of Building 
‘Trades.”” "Tho conforenoes announced to take place with public men and writers on “ ‘The Need for a 
National Poliey of Town Improvornent ” and with enginoers on “'The Relations of Arobiteoture and? )\/! 
Engineering” have been postponed. Lk 

‘The Couneil are indebted to Mr. Walter G. Bell, F.R.A.S,, for the valuable and interesting Paper 
on “The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire,” rend a('the meeting of the 4th March, and 
to be published later in the Jounnan. 
owing o¢ 1. tho autumn re0ess last year » Committes consisting of members’ of the Institute and’ 
feeWorting roprosentatives of Allied Sooieties, was constituted by the Coxindil to consider the whole 
Saws.” question of housing of the industrial classes from the architeot’s point of view, and to 
send a deputation to the Local Goverment Board. Among matters considered wore the place of 
the architect in connection with housing oporations proposed to be undertaken by Local Authorities, 
‘and the means whereby the Central Authority could control the schemes of Local Authorities 50 as 
to ensaro that the best results are attained, A resolution was passed urging upon the Local Govern 
ment Board that consideration should only be’ given to housing schemes where the plans had been 
prepared by persons properly qualified as architeots both in the design and in the architectural lay-o 
and grouping. of buildings ; further, that tho names and qualifications of such persons should 
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submitted to and approved by the Local Government Board before the schemes were sanctioned. 
Both the President and Sir Aston Webb, as members of Committees formed by the Government to 
+ disouss in connection with the housing question building construction, materials, &e., have hod the 
opportunity of pressing upon the Local Government Board the desirability in the interests of the 
public of employing competent architects and giving them practically a free hand from the start, 
not only in the design of the bouses themselves, but in the general lay-out of the area to be dealt 
with, It is sétisfactory to mention that the Local Government Board have lent a favourable ear 
to their representations and have declared their intention of securing the employment of architects in 
housing schemes over which they have eontrol, 

Among other matters the Institute Housing Committee had arranged to discuss were economy of 
lay-out and cheaper constriction, standardisation of parts, materials, despatch in erection, building 
by-laws, ée. Tt became, however, unnecessary for the Committee to pursue these inquiries as later 
in the year tho Government decided t0 take the matter up, and the Council were asked to appoint 
representatives to give evidence on these questions before tho various Government. Committees. 

The Local Government Board having invited tho Institute's assistence in obtaining 





Fouiug "tho best typical plans of houses for the industrial elssses and placed at the Institute's 
Schemes. disposal a sum of money for the purpose, the Council organised a series of competitions 


to be conducted simultaneously throughout the country by the Institute and the Allied Societies. 
‘The plans go obtained are to serveas guides to Jocal authorities and others, and to be used as instruetions 
to the architects employed on the schemes. Tn choosing the method of obtaining designs by eompeti- 
tion rather than by commissioning a few architects to prepare thom, the Couneil were actuated by the 
consideration that while the war lasts architects had little prospect of practising, and that the premiums 
awarded to the successful competitors were fully adequate:to compensate for the excoptional eon- 
ditions ; further, that architects serving at the Front would have their share of the work when peace 
is restored and they are released from service. 

‘The results af the Competitions have been announced, but statisties may be usefully recorded here 
of the numbers who took part and of the designs received in the various areas :— 


ars, {Numer of Competitor Dasgns rclved. 

HomeCounties =. ssw 336 686 
Northen. fe D1 100 226 
Liverpool and Manchester. 2 see 182 301 
Milled) sss sk a gee Sees OT 248 
Bouth Wert ok Gs Heo ayy EE See ST 160 
South Wales | : ereere) 158 

808 1,788 


‘Architects and Members will recall that when the National Service sdheme was first set on foot a 
Government deputation from the Institute waited upon the Director and suggested ways in which the 
«services of architects might be utilised for the benefit of the State; at the same 
time the entire organisation of the Institute and the services of axchitects were freely placed at 
the Government's disposal. The offer has been accepted in various ways, and the Council have 
the satisfaction to xoport that frequent reference has been made to them by Government Depart- 
ments on questions-eonnected with the building industry. Architeots have also been appointed to 
positions in various Departments of the Government, notably at the Local Government’ Board, the 
‘Ministry of Munitions, tho Ministry of Reconstruction, the Ministry of Works, the Board of ‘Trade, 
and the Ministry of National Service, 
Mr. Ernest ‘Newton, A.R.A., has been transferred to the Ministry of National Service, where 
he is in charge of the branch dealing with Building Licences. 
‘The Ptesident is also at the Ministry of National Servico filling the position of Technical Adviser 


to the Building Sgotion, , 
u 
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‘Various inspectorships in connection with Mr. Newton's Department ate held by architects. 

On the nomination of the President at the request of the Local Government Board, Sir Aston 
‘Webb was appointed representative of the Institute on the Advisory Council set up by the Government 
to consider questions of building construction and methods of securing economy and despatch in 
the building of working-class houses that will be needed after the war. Ne 

Mr. H, D. Searles-Wood has been appointed Adviser to the Board of ‘Trade on the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Building Industry. 

On the application of the Local Government Board the Presidexit was appointed to give evidence 
bofore the Housing (Building Construction) Committeo of that Department. 

‘The following have been appointed to represent the Institute and to give ovidenco at an inquiry 
conduoted by the Building Matorials Supply Committes of the Ministry of Reconstruction :—The 
Prosident, Mr. John W. Simpson, Br. Poul Waterhouse, 

‘The following havo been appointed to give ovidence on Building By-laws before a committee of 
the Looal Government Board ;—Professor Borosford Pite, Mi.'S. Perkins Piok (Leloester), Me. HD. 
Searles-Wood, and Mr, W. R. Davidge. 

‘The scheme of Civio Surveys has continued in operation during the year and provided 
ns%ne__etaployment for architects in tho afeas of Greater London, South Loncashire (Liverpool 
e and Manchester) and South Yorkshire (Leeds). ‘The number of workers has diminished 
gradually throughout the year, in consequence of most of those who were engaged having 
found employment either in Government offices or elsewhere. ‘There are now twenty-soven orchitects 
‘ab work in the throo areas. 

‘Tho services of tho members of the Civio Survey of Grdater London have been utilised to a con- 
sidecablo extent by the Air Board in oxeouting tracings of aeroplino parta which wore urgently needed 
for the spoody: production of aeroplanes. 

Indopondently of the Civio Surveys « considerable number of appointments have becn found for 
thor opplicants, and this work is still in progres 

"Tho Tnatibule continue to provide aooommodation and clvioal ssitanca tt defray.othen 
expenses in connection with the War Committee apd the Civic Surveys, at a obs during the pant y ‘year 
of £265, 

‘Representations wore made to the Reconstruotion Comhitteo of the Board of Conttol that it would 
bo of grent assistance to asylum architects whose work had beet! stopped if the Bodrd would pass the 
preliminary’ plunis so, that the working drawings for tho erection wnd extension of asylums could be 
completed in readiness for the work of building immediately after the war. A sympathetio reply wai 
received, and lator the Institute was informed that the Board of Control had adopted the suggestion 
‘and had passed tho plans of oegtain special buildings for the purpose desired. 

‘A Conteronce of r&presontatives of the ‘professional institutions of Architects, Surveyors 
Bullting and Builders has been called by the Prosident to diseass problems relating to the recon- 
fewer, struction after the war of the professions and trades connected with architeoture and. 
building, o primary objeot being to assist the authorities in re-starting the building 














and kindred industries immediately peaoe ia restored. Endeavour will ba made to induce the Govern - 


‘ment to encowrage employers to apply. for the release, in advarioe of general demobilisation, of tho 
managers and organisers of profemional, commercial and industrial concerns, so fhat ‘they may 
ro-organisé.the various businesses with which they were comnostod before the war and.get them into 


an efficient state to deal promptly with the conditions that will obtain atter the war, ‘The Con- 


ference is also pressing the desirability of én early relaxation ofthe prosent administrative soatitign 
on building and building materials, 
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Aa By the system of Press cuttings inaugurated last year at the suggestion of the Town 
Planning Planning Committee the Council have received early intimation of every town planning 
Schemes. and improvement scheme in contemplation throughout the country, and a memorandum 
emphasizing tho need for efficient architectural advice has been at once sent irom the Institute to 
the local authorities concerned. At the same time the’ Allied Society of the distriot has been com- 
municated with i order that united effort may be made to secure the appointment of architects to 
collaborate with the municipal officials in the preparation of the scheme. It is satisfactory to state 
that the Council have recsived rom municipal authorities many gratifying expressions of appre- 
ciation of the advice tendered them, and it may be confidently anticipated that in the future the 
claims of architects to act as expert advisers in matters of town development and improvement will 
become more and more generally recognised. 
‘The South Eastern and Chatham Railway Company's Bill for altering and strengthening 
Charing Cross Bridge having passed the House of Commons and been sent up to the 
Lords, the Institute, in conjunction with the London Society, petitioned against it, and 
were heard by counsel before a Select Committee of the House. Hvidence on behalf of the petitioners 
‘was given to such good purpose by Sir Aston Webb, the Barl of Plymouth, Lord Ribblesdale, and 
Mr. Burns that the Committee introduced provisions into the Bill to ensure that every opportunity 
should be given to.the authorities to consider the possibilities of the great scheme of improvement which 
the Institute advocates for this neighbourhood before any Jarge cevendiate is permitted on the 
present bridge and station. 
dence, Tn view of the future educational policy of the Government, as foreshadowed in Mr. 
Edncation Fisher's statement in the House of Commons last summer, a memorial was addressed on 
Bute behalf of the Council to the President of the Board of Education pointing out that from 
‘Tndustry. “experience gained in tho Institute Examinations it was felt that the type of general 
education leading up to architeoture and Kindred callings required to be very greatly improved it it 
is to develop on the best lines tho mental outlook demanded in all who sre engaged in the building 
industries. The memorial, touching also on the wider aspect of the national attitude towards 
‘corporate life and the demands of civilisation, showed that the improvements suggested in education 
would be of value not only as preparatory to the exercise of the callings connected with building 
bat from the point of view aldo of genoral culture. Liter in tho session the Council, at the invitation 
of the Board of Education, sent representatives to discuss the Institute's suggostions with the Chief 
Inspestor of Secondary Schools. As a result of the interview, assurances have been given that the 
\~ Education Authority in revising the existing school curriculum will have regard to the views of the 
Institute, and that as far as practicable endeavonr will be made to give effect to them. 
The Council, realising the unique opportunity the proposed National War Museum 
Malional War vould afford for @ national and imperial architectural monument worthy of the events 
1 it would commemorate, addressed the Government on tho subject, urging that when 
| © the time caine for considering the means of procuring designs the most desirable procedure would be 
by a competition operi to arohiteots of the whole Empire, and offering to assist in the organisation 
‘ if such a competition wore decided on. The First Commissionst of Works, in reply, promised that 
the Institute’s suggestion should be kept in mind, and that he would receive & deputation to discuss 
the matter when. the time was ripe to take definite action. 
A Joint Committee of representatives of the Allied Societies and of the Institute was 
‘The Kuatitule ” appointed by the Council to consider a number of suggestions put forward at a conference 
Alled fof ropresentatives of Allied Societies held at Manchester in April 1917 for raising the 
status of architects and improving the relations of the non-Motropolitan Societies with 
the parent body in London. Mestings of the Joint Committee have been held in London, Man- 
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chester and Birmingham, and resolutions have been passed embodying suggestions and recom- 
mendations, some of which avo alzoady in process of being given dflect to, and others are to receive 
the Council's careful and sympathetic consideration. ‘The moetings in the Allied Centres have been 
of a very cordial nature, ‘The discussions have traversod a wide field, and opportunity has been 
afforded for an interchange of ideas which the Council fect will have excellent results not only for the 
unity of the profession with which the resolutions were mainly concerned but also for the advancement, 
of architecture which it is the Institute's mission to further. 
Reviea ‘The Committeo for the Revision of the Conditions of Contract have completed their 
Rerm ct Jabonrs, and the draft revised Form will bo submitted for the opinion of the Institute 
solicitors. ‘The Committee report that they have held 89 meetings, and have considered 
the task entrusted to them in the light of rocent legal discussions and of the various difficulties in 
connection with the existing Form which have been before the Practice Standing Committee from 
time to time, They also acknowledge their indebtedness to the Forms used by various public bodies 
And practising atchitosts. Tho Revitod Form will be submitted for the sanction of the General 
Body at tho earliest convenient date, 
So In order to save the expenso and labour involved in i ancl Bleotions, the Council 
« brought forward proposition, which has been assented to by the General Body, that 
tho cleotions should not take placo this year, and that the present Council and Standing Committees 
should continue in office, an exception boing made in the case of the representation of the Allied 
Sovivties and the Architectural Association, which aro to be represented by their Presidents in 
accordance with the By-laws, Application has been made to the Privy Council to’ sanction the 
suspension of certain By-laws to enable the proposition to be given offect to. 
‘eid ‘The attention of the Council having been drawn to a scheme promoted by an American 
Prranit’ society to erect a school in such close proximity to the Great Pyramid of Gizelf that no 
one could look at the monument without having the school buildings thrust upon his 
notioo—tho promoters frankly avowing that the Pyramid was to sorve'as an advertisement for the 
school—the Council appealed to tho Seerotary of State for Foreign Affairs to intervene with the 
Egyptian Government to provent a site of auch syprome historical and archwologieal interest; being 
Aesvorated in the way proposed. A roply from tho Foreign Offco stated that the lettor had been 
communicated to Sir F. Wingate, H.M. High Commissioner for Bgypt, and that ho had given the 
‘issuranoo that tho Egyptian Government disapproved of the scheme and that it had been abandoned. 
sevotving ot “IB8 President has approached the Ohiet Coramissioner of Police with suggestions in con- 
Auta" ‘nection with the stops to be taken for scheduling buildings which aro relatively safe as 
Mate. yofugos for tho publio during air raids. Ho proposed that there should be enlisted for the 
work the assistance of District Surveyors, whose duties render them familiar with the construction of all 
moder buildings in their districts and with many of the older ones, and that they shonld be assisted by 
architeots and surveyors, whose training and experience espocially-qualified them to inspect and report. 
Tt was farther suggested that the owners and occupiers of buildings reported relatively safe should be 
asked to consent to the publie in an emergency taking rotuge in them. Attention was also called to the 
desirability of rendering tho lift-wells of Tube Stations safo by means of sand-bags or other protection. 
A reply has been received stating that the suggestions would be laid before the Committee which 
hhas been appointed to advise the Police Authority as to the safety of air-raid shelters.* 
Medios sot, The Insitute Galleries at tho rear of No, 9, Conduit Stroet were commandeered by the 
Government for a few weeks for the temporary accommodation of the Canadian Forestry 
Corps. A claim by tho Council for compensation for the use of the Galleries has been presented and is 
boing considered by the Office of Works, . 


This Gommiticsconsite of Si Alexander Sonning ify. @. GT Monson [PS Me, O HitaRoy Doll F, 
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During the period under review the loss of income through the remission of subscriptions 
of members serving with the Forces has amounted to nearly £1,150. ‘Substantial 
eoonomies, however, have been effected in all departments of expenditure, and a satisfactory drop 
will be observed in the bank overdraft compared with 1916 when the maximam was £361 higher. 
‘The net result for the year 1917 is a balance of £241 income over expenditure. A table is appended 
showing in round figures the sum of the prineipal items of income and expenditure in the year before 
the war, and since 


Finances. 
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z.a.stan The Council deeply regret to record the death in action of Private William Fincher, London 
on Service." Regiment, for thirteen years office attendant at the Institute. 

‘The Secretary is holding a commission in the Royal Defence Corps (home service), the Chief Clerk: 
isin the Army Pay Department, and others are serving abroad. The Council continue to supplement 
their military pay so that their ineomes may not be less than their civilian salaries. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

‘The Board have held seven meetings since the issue of the last Annual Report. 

At the first meeting of the new Board Mr. Paul Waterhouse was elected Chairman, Mr. Lewis 
Solomon and Professor W. R. Lethaby, Viee-Chairmen, and Mr. Arthur Keen Hon, Seoretary. 

‘The Board have to record with great regret the death of Mr. Gerald Horsley, who acted as Hon. 
Secretary to the Board from August 1918 to Tune 1917. 

Committees. —The following Committees have met and reported from time to time on the matters 
referred to them :—Testimonies of Study, Examinations, Exemptions, Examinations in India, 

Probleris in Design.—During the year 54 designs have been received and adjudicated on, and 
of these 88 have been approved. ‘The proportion of approved designs compares favourably with 
provious years. 

‘The Examinations.—The Board have conducted the Intermediate, Final and Special Examina- 
tions as usual, and the results as reported to the Council have been published. 

Examinations after the War.—The Board notice with pleasure that the Couneil have approved a 
scheme prepared hy the Board for (1) exemption and (2) examination after the War of Students and 
others now serving with the Colours. Full particulars of the scheme will be found in the March 
number of the Jounwat. 

Bdweation of the Architect —The Council have referred to the Board the resolutions of the Informal 
Conferences held last Session suggesting that they should be considered in the light of the criticism 
passed by the Conferences on the existing system of education and examination, and the subject is 
now under consideration. 

_Ezaminations in India.—Tho questions of architectural education and examination in India 
are being considered by the Board. 
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REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

‘Mr. Arthur Keon was elected Chairman and Messrs. W. A. Forsyth ond C. H. Sayer Honorary 
Seeretaries. 

‘The following important subjects were dealt with amongst other matters 

‘The unsuccessful efforts of the Institute aa shown by the correspondence with the Keclesisatioal 
Commissioners, “ trustees for the sale,” in securing the retention of St. Alphage Church, London Wall, 
induoed the Committee further to consider the question of the sale of City Church sites. While it was 
felt that the services of the R.L-B.A. may usefully be placed at the disposal of the Diocesan authority 
in the early consideration of these problems, the hope was unanimously expressed that the architectural 
and historical interest should take precedence of the claims of site values and of the emoluments 
yielded by the union of benefices. Members are therefore requested to keep the Council informed as 
to the occasions when the Institute might make representations to the authorities concerned. 

Arising from correspondence with the Editor of The Jield,the important question ot War Memorials 
‘was carefully considered. Amongst many suggestions, the Committee recommended that the general 
treatment should be traditional yet distinctive and that local material and craftsmanship, where 
suitsble, should be used, Simplicity and durability are essential qualities. Inscriptions should bo 
legible and of refined text. ‘Memorials should, if possible, bear some stYuctural, relationship to the 
‘buildings to which they may be attached. Scale, proportion and colour are important factors. All 
memorials of this greatest war of all time should, if possible, possess one common feature distinguishing 
thom from merorials of previous wars. ‘The further suggestion was made that the promoters of large 
publio Memorial Schemes should seek tho assistance of the R.LB.A. in conjunction with their own 
professional advisers. . 

As a result of one of the Informal Conferences, the subject of the Control of Street Architecture 
‘was referred by tha Couneil to the Committee for furthering the conclusions of tho Conference. ‘The 
Art Committee recommended that the Council appoint strong and representative committee to take 
stops to arouse interest with architects and others concerned by moans of further disoussion and the 
jae of an illostrated report, showing the advantages of direction or control in stroet design... ‘Tho 
rebuilding of streets following the Napoleonio wars is a distinotive historic record in British Anchiteo- 
‘re, and it is felt that the timo his como when early consideration should be given to the lines governing 
the treatment of future street frontage in English towns, and especially in London, which will refleot 
‘the outcome of the great Huropean War of the twentieth century. The Council has decided to appoint 
Committe for this purpose, 

‘Understénding that the demolition of St. Olave's Church; Southwark, had beon decided upon, 
and that there was no hopo of retaining the building on its presont site, the Art Committee have 
supported the Loridon County Council in its action to secure from the promoters of the Bill before 
Parliament provisions for the ro-ereotion of the Church on another site under qualified supervision, 








REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

‘the elected officers wore :—Chairman, Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry ; Vice-Chairman, Mx. W. Gillbee 
Scott ; Hon. Seoretaries, Messrs. Percival M, Fraser and A, Saxon Snel. 

Expert Advice and Architects’ Oharges in relation therelo—Tho Committee's report on this matter 
‘was duly lsid before the Council. ‘This report, dealing with matters of the greatest importance, was 
ciroulaied among the Allied Societies. It has rocently boon rtorred back with their eomments'to tho 
Praotico Committeo and is now being reconsidered. 

‘Sub-Committess—Tho Professional Conduet and the Seale ot Charges Sub-Committees were 
reappointed. ‘The Sub-Committee on Scale of Charges have held abont thirteen meetings and have 
before them many important matters which are still under consideration. ‘The Sub-Committee on 
Professional Conduct have had no business before them. A Sub-Committee was appointed to consider 
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the advisability of preparing a pariphlet of instructions to arbitrators for the guidance of the pro- 
fession, They have held many meetings and the matter is still under consideration. 

Professional Advertising and Btiquette—The Committeo have considered representations made by 
members upon these matters and have recommended the Council to take action according to the 
ciroumstances of each case. 

Status of Architects in the Hast Members of the Institute practising in the Far East have drawn 
attention to the low status of the profession in that part of the world and have appealed to the Institute 
to help them to ameliorate the disadvantages under which they have to practise. The matter was 
‘considered by the Committee, and their views were communicated to the applicants as to what steps 
could be taken with the expressed hope that the action of the Indian Public Works Department with 
regard to practice in India would afford an illustration of what might be done to redress their legitimate 
grievances. 

Supplies of Timber after the War—This most important matter has come before the Practice 
Committee, who have held joint meetings with the Council and the Science Committee to consider the 
supply of timber from the Overseas Dominions and our Allies to meet the deficit after the war, and 
have interviewed responsible officials and representatives of interested parties. ‘The matter is still 
‘under consideration, and the Committee have in view the preparation of pamphlets and particulars, 
and it is hoped that an exhibition of timbers will shortly be arranged from which valuable results are, 
anticipated. ‘ 

Law on Light and Air—Ari amendment of a far-reaching character has, been proposed by the 
President on this law, which has been referred to this Committee, who have now reported to the Council. 

Vote of Thanks.—The Committee have placed on reoord their thanks to Mr. Max Clarke, late Chair 
mon, and Mr Matt. Garbutt, late Hon, Secretary, for the valuable services which they have rendered 
to the Committee during their many years of office, and regretting that the effluxion of time necessitated 
their vacating their respective offices. 

Building Owner's Use of Drawings—The Committoe are considering cases involving the building 
owner's use after a lapse of time of his architect's plans for further buildings with a view to avoiding 
payment of further fees, and also the cases relating to ownership of drawings. 

Conditions of Contract.—The Committee have been consulted as to the meaning of cértain clauses 
in the Conditions of Contract, but no point of general interest has arisen. 

Architects and Estate Agency.—Many queries have been raised as to the propriety of an architect 
‘engiiging in estate agency work, and the matter has boon considered by the Committee, who have 
reported to the Coundil. 

‘Members’ Queries.—The Committeo have dealt with a considerable number of quories raised by 
‘members, maiily on the question of disputed fees, and they wish to draw the attention of applicants to 
the necessity of attending to the following poin 

(@) That concise but detailed statements should bo submitted, accompanied by documents wher 
‘over possible. 

@) That the Committee observe the tule of not coming to a decision upon purely ex parte state- 
ments. 

(¢) That the Committee do-not eta members on matters unless questions of principle are 
involved. 

(@ The Committee point out that the great majority of questions on fees arise in eases where the 
Institute's Seale of Charges has not been adopted as 4 basis, and their experience appears to indicate 
‘that such questions would’ not have arisen hed the Institute's Seale of Charges bean so adopted, 
‘‘Persindl Matters—Many personal matters have beep considered, but are of such a hhature as to 
render any pablioation undesirable: 

‘The late Mr. Hdward Greenop.—'The Committee have to soknowledge ‘thicir thanks to the'Exeoutors 
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of the late Viee-Chairman, Me. Edvard Greenop, who have forwarded a series of volumes of the Pro- 
fessional Notes of tho Surveyors’ Institution for the uso of the Practice Standing Committee. 

Other Business.—Questions as to established custom and practico in various matters have been 
raised by members of the general public, and the Committee sent suitable replies where they considered 
the matter of general interest, although as a rule they cbnsider only queries raised by members of the 
Institute, Many questions arising from the abnormal conditions in connection with labour, supplies of 
materials and Government restrictions, have been dealt with by the Committee, who have taken stops 
to render their opinions authoritative by consultation with Government Departments. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE, 

Since the issue of its last Report the Literature Standing Committee have held five meetings. 

‘The following officers wero elected to sorve during the Session :-—Mr. H.. HL, Statham, Chairman ; 
Mr. Arthur Bolton, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. Herbert G. Ibberson and Mr. H. H, Wigglesworth, Hon, 
Beoretaries. be 

The Committee have to record with regret tho resignation of Mr. C. Harrison ‘Townsend, late. 
Chairman of the Committee, owing to his departure from London for service in the R.N.V.R. 

Mr. J.D. Craeo [Hon. A] has mado further valuable presentations of drawings trom his collection 
to tho Library. Those include drawings by the late J. G. Crace of colour decoration of buildings in 
Munich, among which may be mentioned a series of studies of decorative treatment of various apart- 
‘monts in the Konigsbau, built from the designs of Leo von Klenso. Further drawings by tho artist 
himself of Arabio architecture and colour decoration in Cairo and Damascus are of spocial interest as 
having formed the illustrations for a paper on, this subject read before the Institute ky Mr, Craco 
in 1870. é 

Mrs. Gerald 0, Horsley has presented fo the Library two drawings by her late husband, one 
boing a pen-and-ink perspective of the choir of Glousestor Cathedral, and the other a poneil drawing of 
tho interior of the cathedral of Siena, ; , 

From the colleotion of the lato Dr. James Burgess (Hon. A.] Miss Burgess prosented a number of 
drawings by the Hon, Sir Arthur Gordon (afterwards Lord Stanmore), comprising archwélogioal surveys 
in Hgypt and India. ‘Tho Egyptian drawings consist of a series of plans of Coptic monasteries and 
churches, while the Indian drawings form a valuable record of the important mosque and the bazaar 
buildings at Gulbarga, Haidarabad, 

A collection of drawings by the late Reginald Barratt and the lato Gerald O. Horsley exoouted in 
the office of R. Norman Shaw was offered to tho Library, but the Committeo, taking into consideration 
tho fact that the Institute colleotion of Norman Shaw's work was already fully representative, decided 
to prosont the drawings to the architectural schoo! of Shefiield University at tho roquest of Mr. W. 8. 
archon, the Lecturer on Architecture at the University. ° 

Presentations of books have been reocived from Mra. Keirle and by the bequest of the late C. I, 
Merriman [4,]. As copies of a number of the books in these two gifts were already in the Reference 
and Loan Collections the Committee have presented the duplicates to the Zuibrary of the Architectural 
Association. 

‘The following is the Librarian's Report to the Committee -— 

Daring the twelve months ending the 31st March of the. present year 223 volumes and 37 pariphlets have 
eon added to the Library, exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions of Societies, and parts of works 
issued in serial form. ‘The drawings presented numbered 139, and prints 34 sheets. 

‘The number of works ited was 141 volumes and 35 pamphlets. 

Works purchased numbered 82 volumes and 2 pamphlets, of which 17 were added to the Loan Library. 

‘The attondanos of readers in the Reference Library numbered 2,032. 

‘The number of books issued on loan was 871. 
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‘The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers, was 27 

‘The books issued through the post numbered 134. 

Donations of hooks, pamphlets, or drawings have been recsived from Mis. Geral C. Homley. Mr. Ben}. 
Ingelow, Professor Patrick Geddes, Mr. A. H, Murray, Mrs. Charles, M. Louis van der Swaelmen, Miss Constance 
A. Baily, Mr. J. D, Crace, Sir John J. Burnet, Mr. Ambrose Poynter, The Yale University Press, Pittsburgh 
‘Architectural Club, M. Pierre Turpin, Mrs. E. Greenop, Mr. Fiske Kimball, Mr. J. Arnott Hamilton, Mr. R. 
‘Trayfoot, Mr. W. H. Elgar, Messrs. B. 'T. Batsford, Ltd., Mr. John Bilson, the High Commissioner, Common- 
wealth of Australia, Mrs, Keinle, the late C. F. Merriman, Mrs. Griffiths, Miss Burgess, the Commission of 
Conservation, Canada, 

Among the books purchased or presented during the year may be mentioned :—Cook’s Treeinty-five Great 
Houses of France; Cunningham, Younger and Smith's Measured Draveings of Georgian Architedure in the Dis- 
triat of Columbia, 1750-1890 ; King’s George Bdmund Street ; Chippendale’s The Gentleman and Cabinet-maler’ 
Director, &e. (Reprint) ; Ackermann's Designs for Architects, dc.; Humphreys’ Hanilbook of County Biblio~ 
graphy ; Porter's Lombard Architecture ; van der Swaclmen's Préliminaires d'Art Civigue; Mommsen's 
Commentarit dei Ludi Secolari Auguste: e Severiani Scoperti in Roma, de. ; Lewis's Planning of the Modern 
City ; Geddes’s Town Planning in Balrampur, de. ; Howard and’ Crocsley’s English Church Woodwork : 
Cox's Bench Ends in English Churches ; Perrault-Dabot's Archives dela Commission des Monuments Historiques, 
Catalogue des Relevés, Dessins et Aquarelles ; Byne and Stapley's Spanish Architecture of the Sizteenth Century ; 
Ashbee's Where the Great City Stands ; Cram’s The Substance of Gothic; Jenkinson’s London Churches Before 
the Great Fire ; Evelyn's Parallel of the Antient Architecture with the Modern, &o.; Andrews’ Further Problems 
inthe Theory and Design of Structures ; Gardner's Paint Technology and Tests ; Morley’s The Theory of Struc- 
tures ; Morris's Lectures on Architecture ; Transcription of the Diary of Nicholas Stone, Junr., MS. 














REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the date of the previous Report ten meetings of the Committee have been held, with an 
average attendance of 10 members, exclusive of Sub-Committees. Mr. W. B. Vernon Crompton was 
elected Chairman, Mr. Horace Cheston Vico-Chairman, and Messrs. Allan O. Collard and Digby L. 
Solomon were re-elécted joint Hon. Secretaries. Mr. John W. Simpson was invited to beeome a Visiting 
Member, as the By-laws do not provide for the eo-option of members by a Standing Committee. 

Last year the Committee were informed that the use of shell-diseard steel was, at that time, 
permitted by the Ministry of Munitions for building purposes, without » permit, Further information 
having reached the Committee sinee, it was decided to prepare and publish the notes on ** Controlled 
Building Materials ” which appeared in the Jounwar of March 1918, the restrictions having become 
increasingly stringent. ‘The Committee hope to revise these notes {rom time to time to bring them 
into harmony with the eurrent orders. y 

‘While tho Committee think the time may not be ripe for the introduction of the metrie system, 
they informed the Decimal Association that theix suggestion for the Institute to appoint. a repre- 
sentative to the Association should be addressed to the Council direct, which led to the election of 
‘Mr. Searles-Wood on the Exeoutive Committee of tho Decimal Association. 

After discussion of a proposal-to introduce additional scientific symbols, submitted by the Insti- 
tution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, the Committee advised the Institution to approach all 
the English scientific societies, including the Engineering Standards Committee, with a view to ool- 
aboration and to prevent overlapping. 

‘A proposal to establish a Board of Inventions, with power to issue certificates of approval, was 
not regarded by the Committee as likely to serve a useful purpose under the conditions suggested, 
being more @ matter for a Government department to undertake, : 

‘The joint Conference on Steel-framed Buildings having drawn up their Report, the Committee 
ave recommended the Connell to contribute one-third of the cost of printing it, such contribution 
not to exceed £10. 

‘A full examination of the physical qualities of tiles is in abeyance, though a microscopical test 

“ of a few samples is now being conducted for the Committee. 
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‘The Committoo’s inquiries and visits with respect to the vibration of belfries have been suspended 
for the time being, though there is sufficient data in bund for a short paper on the subject. 

‘The Committee ate of opinion that the time has arrived for it to be brought into close touch with 
the universities, colleges, Inboratories, and others responsible for the administration of research 
throughout the Empire, and pas referred the matter to the Research Committee to formulate a 
scheme, which will be presented to the Council in due course, 

‘The structural damage done to buildings by bombs and shells having been discussed by the 
Committee at several meetings, and interviews having taken place, with the Headquarters’ Staff of 
the Home Defence, tho Secretaries of the Industrial and Scientific Research Commission and of the 
Fire Preventions Committee, it has boon decided to invite members to send in confidential information 
of oases which have come under their personal observation, in the future interests of tho profession 
and the public.” A paragraph to that effect will appear in the Jounwa, and it is hoped that members 
will collaborate in giving this information. 

In November the Committee recommended tho Council to present a petition to the Local Govern- 
ment Board or other competent authority to alter or vary the present Building Regulations, so as 
to pormit approved substitutes to be used. 

‘A proposal for’ the Committeo to collaborate with the Tudor Walters Committee on Housing 
reocived favourable consideration, but has not yet matured. 

‘The Committoc having been asked by an Army officer to advise on the economical reduction of 
noise arising from wooden engine houses, certain recommendations were made, in accorddnee with 
tho Notes which woro published in the Jounnax of February 1918. 

‘Tho Committes having been consulted with regard to the proposed working of cortain gypsum 
beds in Australia were able to assist the applicant to obtain information on the kind of furnaces and 
apparatus roquired, together with the names of scientific records on the subject generally, ind the 
places ‘whére gypsum works can be seen, 

‘Varions new books on scientific subjects have been examined by the Committeo, and some of 
thom rocommended for use in the Librory. 






Rppontt oF ‘TY TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 

Four mectings of thé ‘Town Ptanaling Opthos ond.ix: meotings ot the Charing Cross Bridge 
Joint Committoe-have boon held since the date of thé'last toport. Sir Aston Webb, R.A., was re- 
leotid Chairman, Profesior Beresford Pito Vioo-Chairman and Mr. W.R. Davidge Honorary Secretary. 

‘Tho proposed Arterial Roads for Greater London recommended by the conferences’ot Local 
Authorities and Professional Societies; as mentioned in the last report, were referred by: the Local 
Government Board to Sir George Gibb, Chairman of the Road Board, for further consideration and 
report. No publio report on the aubjoct has been issued, but the Seventh Annual Report of the Road 
Board contained a letter sent to the Government Reconstruction Committee, showing that on financial 
grounds the Road Board were not in sympathy with the proposals put forward by the Local Governs 
‘ment Board Conferences, the opinion being expressed that road crust improvements were of more 
importanoe than proposals for new roads. On the recommendation of thie Committoo a letter has been 
‘addressed by the Council of the R.L.B.A. to the Reconstruction Committee and also to the President 
of the Looal Government Board urging the importance of these new roads being carried out: as early 
‘us possible after the war, as a necessary accompaniment to the housing and other development schemes 
which must in any ease be undertaken. 

‘The numerous press cuttings received as to tho progress of town planning sthemes all over the 
country have proved of great service in enabling the Institute, with the aid of its Allied Societies, to 
keep in close touch with the various municipal authorities. Representations have in each case been 
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made to the Local Authority with a view to the appointment of an architect to collaborate with the 
‘municipal officials in the preparation of the scheme, 

In addition to the town planning schemes brought to the notice of the Allied Societies, several 
schemes in the Home District have héen considered in detail by the Committee. In these cases a plan 
of the proposal has been secured and one or more members of the Committee haye reported on the 
proposals in detail. ‘The thanks of the Committee are particularly due to Colonel R. (.. Hellard, RB. 
in this connection. 

‘Tho Committee are glad to note that the Glasgow Corporation have called into consultation with 
them Mr. John Watson [F.] and Mr. John Keppie [F-.] with view to a number of city improvement, 
and housing schemes. 

‘The Thames Side Housing and Development Committee in connection with the Garden Cities 
Association, under the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Crow [F.], to which two representatives were 
appointed by the Committee, have completed their interim report dealing with the Thames Side Housing 
and dock development and their report: will be issued shortly. 

‘The subject of Housing after the War has been under consideration by the Local Government 
Board and a technical committee has been set up to des] with the question, on which our Chairman, Sir 
Aston Webb, has represented the Institute, 

‘The Memoranda of the Town Planning Institute and of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council on the subject of town planning and housing have been under consideration and it is hoped 
that some simplification of town planning procedure may be eventually obtained. 

‘The Committee also note an interesting publication by the American Institute of Architects” 
Committet on Town Planning entitled City Planning Progress, 1917, which shows in attractive and 
‘well illustrated form what Ameriéan architects have achieved in city planning. 

Professor Beresford Pite brought before the Committee the ied for the consideration of sites for 
National Memorials in London and other large cities. A number of sites and suggestions have been 
_ © © gonsidered, and on the instruction of the Couneil the Committeo is giving further consideration to this 
i matter, in co-operation with the London Society. 

5‘ '“Mhe Charing Cross Bridge Bill came before the House of Lords’ Committeo on the &rd July 1917, 
~. when, on the representations of the Institute and the London Society, several very important amend~ 
ments were effected in the Bill. The House of Lords allowed the Bill to proceed upon the railway 
company giving an undertaking thet no expenditure in relation to Charing Cross Station, as apart from 
the bridge, should be incurred without further parliamentary sanction being obtained ; further, that 
in the event of any public improvement involving the removal of the existing station and bridge being , 
. guthorised within fifteen years the railway company should not be reimbursed for any expenditure 
‘they might incur on the strengthening of the bridge; also thatthe railway company should not 
“ gommence construction of the works above water until the expiration of three years from the passing 
‘of the Bil unless'the Board of Trade, in the public interest, should require the work to proceed earlier. 
(Gee Jouawar B.L.B.A., July 1917, p. 298.) The opportunity thus obtained for further consideration 
by the authorities as to the possibilities of the construction of a fine new road bridge, urgently wanted 
‘at Charing Cross, should prove of the utmost value. 


"REPORT OF RESEARCH COMMITTEE FOR SESSION 1917-18. 

‘This Committee, originally constituted as a Sub-Committee of the Science Committee, is now a 
diroot Committeo-of tbe Council, and consists of eight members, two additional members in the persona 
* of, Messrs. Walter Cave and Matt. Garbutt having been appointed during the past year. A 
v strengthening of the Committee by the addition of still further members is at present under con- 

|) sidération, "Tho Chairman is/Mr, Alan E, Munby, M.A. [F.}, and the Hon. Secretary Mx. Digby L. 
+ Solomon, B.So. [4.] 
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‘The following are some of tho subjects which have been dealt with by the Committee during the 
past twelve months -— 

Corrosion of Brass and other Non-Ferrous Metals.—Bor some time it has been the opinion of the 
Committos that researeb work should be undertaken in connection with the corrosion of brass, gun- 
metal, and other alloys used in the building trado—with a view either to the discovery of some more 
durable protective covering than ordinary Inequer, or of an alteration in tho composition of the 
constituents of brass or these alloys—in order to render the finished article less liable to the rapid oor- 
rosion whioh it suffers under ordinary atmospheric influences as at present manufactured, and further, 
in order to dispense with the vast amount of Inbour which is at present daily expended in polishing 
brass and similar articles. 

‘As a result of considerable correspondenee and many interviews with the Government. Advisory 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Resoarch and with the Institute of Motals, a joint Committes has 
now been formed at the instigation of the R.J.B.A. Research Committee to deal with this important 
subject, such Coramittes consisting of throo reprosentatives appointed by the Royal Instituto of 
British Arehitects, three by the Instituto of Metals, and three by tho Trade. ‘Tho R.L.B.A. is repre- 
sented by the following members of the Reseffvoh Committee :—Mossrs. Alan B, Munby, W. H. Vernon 
Crompton, and Digby L. Solomon. 

Glass for Pavement Lights.—As ot present manufactured practically all the various types of lenses 
and prisms used for Pavement Lights and Floor Lights aro subject to rapid deterioration by the 
‘weather ond by trnfio and hard wear, resulting in flaking and shelling of the surfaco, with consequent 
{qrent loss of light to those portions of the building which they cover. Investigations have boon undor- 
taken in this matter at the instigation of the Research Committee in conjunetion with the Advisory 
Couneil, and a formula has been devised by Professor Jackson, the Government expert on Glass, which 
hhas resulted in the manufacture of a haed, tough, resistant yot transparent glass by Messrs. Moncrieff, 
of Perth, Sample lenses have since beon received by the Research Committeo from Messrs. Monorioff, 
‘of a size to fit the standard Pavoment Light Frame in use, and having the surfaces of various finishes. 
‘These samples are boing inserted in ono of the busy stroota in the City, and records will be taken from 
time to time as to the wearing qualities of theso samples. Should this glass prove satisfactory through 
the test of timo, it ia intended, with the consont of the Advisory Coimoil, to advise the manufsoture 
of this type of glass on a Inrge soale. The improvements which result will have their effect on the 
‘nhanoed financial value and hygienio condition of basements. 

Research ‘into Timber—It has beon brought to the notice of the Committes that the Advisory 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research intends to carry out a’schomo of research into the 
whole subject of timber, not only with a view to investigating such subjeots as the decay of timber 
from dry-tot and other causes, but also with a view to the more extended use of various by-products 
of timber and timber-wasto ;, to improvements in the mothod of rendering vatious varieties non- 
inflammable; to methods of enhancing their staining and polishing qualities ; and. so forth. In 
May 1916 a considered memorandum was sent to the Advisory Council on the one subject of Dry- 
Rot (a copy of which memorandum has since been printed in the Institute Jounwat) and recently a 
further memorandum has been sent to this Body on the whole subjeot of Research into Timber, a 
copy of which second memorandum itis hoped to reprint shortly in the JounNas.. 

Indian and Colonial Timbers.—As a result of representations made to the Imperial Institute 
joint Committee was constituted in 1916, under tho Chairmanship of the Direotor of that,Institute, to 
consider the subject of Indian and Colonial Timbers in all its bearings. During the yoar under 
review this joint Committee has met frequently, and has been considerably enlarged. It now consists 
of the following members ——thres representatives from the R.LB.A, (Messrs. Searles-Wood, W. EH. 
‘Vernon Crompton, and Dighy L. Solomon), two members from the Institute of Builders, two from the 
‘Timber Trade, two from the Furniture Trade, one representative of the Carpenters’ Company, two 
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representatives from tho Imperial Institute (one of whom is the Direotor of the Imperial Institute) 
and Sir Keith Price, It is a pleasure to record that Mr. Searles-Wood has recently been appointed 
Chairman of this Committee. ‘The Committee is now recognised as one of the technieal Committees 
of the Imperial Institute, and has already issued an interim report on the subjeot of Indian Timbers, 
which will be followed Jater on by reports on timbers indigenous to the other Dominions and the 
Colonies. 

“Imperial Insitute Commitee on Ornamental Buitding Stones —Followig on similar lines to the 
above Committee a further joint Committee has recently been formed at the Imperial Institute at the 
suggestion of the R.LB.A. Research Committee, to deal with the subject of Indian and Colonial Orna- 
mental Building Stones, and two representatives from the R.LB.A. have been appointed to such 
Committee in the persons of Messrs. Walter Tapper and Andrew N. Prentioe. 

Among other subjects which have been under the consideration of the Committee during the 
preceding twelve months are the corrosion of steel and iron embedded in concrete; the protective 
power of various paints in reference to the corrosion and preservation of steel and other metals ; and 
tho scientific training of architectural students. And at the present timo a detailed memorandum 
is under discussion on the subject of Scientific Research in connection with the Building Industry as a 
whole. It is hoped that the deliberations and investigations which are being carried out at the 
suggestion of the Research Committee will lead to results of national value, which will be felt by the 
profession and tie trade at large ; and it is intended to publish from time to time the results of such 
investigations. 


REPORT? OF THE ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 


At the beginning of the current year the War Committee had the misfortune to lose the services 
of Mr. Alan Munby as Honorary Secretary. He had spared neither time nor trouble in the business 
of the Committee, and his work had been of the most valuable kind. He has been succeeded in the 
position by Mr. Arthur Keen. 

Some of the Sub-Committees having grown to an unwieldy size, the constitution of them has been 
reviewed. Any displaced members who were not already members of the main Committee have been 
placed upon it. ‘The Executive Committee now consists of sixteen ordinary membors representing 
various Sub-Committees and including the Presidents of two Allied Societies. 

‘Among many matters brought before it the question of Housing of the Working (lasses was dealt 
with at some length by the Committee, but when th Instituts Committee on Housing was sot up it was 
transferred to that Committee and one of the members of the Executive Committee was co-opted to 
serve upon it, 

‘Another matter that has been considered is tho scheduling of places of shelter in case of Ait Raids, 
and communications upon the subject have been made to the Military and Police Authorities. 

‘A proposal for setting up a Board to assist architects seeking exemption from military service by 
hearing their eases and appearing before the Tribunals was considered but not adopted. Arrangements 
were, however, made for dealing with cases where particular cause for action was shown, and in one 
instance the arrangement was carried out with effectual results. 

‘The work of the Selection Committee is much reduced in amount. Nearly’all the men of military 
age in the profession are now in the Sorviees or otherwise oceupied ‘under the Government, and the 
efforts of this Committee are mainly directod to helping men to secure commissions and transfers in 
tho Army or to finding work of national iiaportanee for those who have been discharged or placed in a 
low category. Any information that can be given as to suitable appointments for such men will be 
most valuable to the Commities. Positions for # great many men have been found, but there are 
constantly fresh applications for help in this direction to be dealt with. a 
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‘The Reorganisation Committee is dealing with many proposals for reinstating men in the profes- 
sion after the war, for securing employment or edueational facilities for the younger men, and generally 
for helping all to make up the time lost by them while serving their country. The. Committee is also 
endeavouring to secure from! the Government and Public Authorities appointments or commissions 
for architeots whose practice hat fallen away while they were serving with the Colours. ‘This Com- 
mittee includes the Presidents of the Allied Socictios among its members*and it deals with mattors 
connected with demobilisation and after-war conditions. 

‘A Sub-Cominittee for watching and safeguarding the interests of architectural assistants has been 
formed and is intended to become # permanent: Committee, 

The Architootural Association has formed an Information and Employment Bureau for the 
benefit of men coming out of the Army. 

There has been a considerable falling-off in the number of applications to the Employment Sub- 
Committee, and the actual number of men lately reported as being engaged on independent Givie 
Surveys and other subsidised work under this Committee in London and the provinces was only 
twenty-two as oompared with thirty-seven in the early part of 1917, and most of these were men of 
advanced age. 

Spocial assistance has been given to applicants in a few eades of partioular need, 


REPORT OF THE HONORARY AUDITORS FOR 1917. 


We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with tho nocounts 
‘and vouchers for the year 1917, Wo have also oxaminted tho various share cortificates held by the 
Inglituto and tho list of share certfieatas deposited at the bank, all of whioh wore found to he i order 
‘snd to agroo with tho balance shoot propared by the accountants, 

‘We note with groat satisfaction the savings that havo boon effeoted in every branch of expenditure, 
the result of which haa been that tho bank overdraft which on 81st Deoomber, 1914, stood at £2,707 
‘has boon sill farther reduced and now stands at £1,699. Moreover, the estimatod siping for the your 
was £166, whereas the aotaal surplus works out at £241, notwithstanding the factithat @ vortwin So r 
has beon ‘used for war allowinces. whioh'was not allowed for in the estimate of oxpenditure. 
considerable decrease of income arisés from the fact that thé Council are still remitting the aubaerpions 
‘of Members and Licentiatos who aro serving with HLM. Foroos.. A furthor rednotion is due to the 

nntimber of candidates for exsinination. Income arising from the various Trust Funds, to 
the amount of £490 6s, 6d., has heen invested in War securities. These investments will materially 
ogment the valuo of prizes in tho future. 

‘Wo observe that tho value of the premises still stands at the old figure, and presume it is intended 
to have » proper’yaluation mado in the near future, 

‘We find that’the rovenne has been judiciously used and the work esrried on in an economical 
rannor and in tho bet interests ofthe Institute, and we congratulate the stff on the way they have 
performed their duties. 

















Howey A. Saun (FJ 


, HS, Bast (4.] } Hon, Auditors. 





FINANCHS. 

‘The nogounts of Ordinary and, Trust, Funds for 1917, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co., 
‘Ohartored Accountants, and audited by Mosers. Henry A. Saul (P.Jand H.8, Hast [4.], Hon. Auditors, 
‘hore follows :— 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Vear ended 3Lat Decenaber. 1917. 
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‘The Couneil submit a rough Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the year 
ending 81st December 1918, exclusive of Entrance ees :— 
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Privy Council's Sanction to Suspension of Bye-Laws. 
Av run Councn, Crammer, WxrTeHaLD, 
‘The 12th day of April, 1918. 

By the Lords of His Majesty's Moit Honourable 
Privy Council, 

WHEREAS by the Charter of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, dated the 28th March, 1887, it 
is provided that the Royal Institute i 
‘to time by Resolution of a General Meeting, confirmed 
at a subsequent General Mecting, which shall be held 
not less than 7 and not more than 28 days after the 
‘Meeting, makeand adopt such Bye/ 
ed expedient, and may in the same manner 

ary upon, and roc ny Brey Proided 
always that no such Bye-laws shall be of any force or 
validity whatever unless and until they have been 
Ki roved by the Lords of His Majesty's Most Honour- 
able Peivy Gouna 

‘An wires the Royal Institute did, by Resolu- 
tion of a General Meeting held on the 4th March, 1918, 
confirmed at a General ‘Meeting held on the 26th 
March, 1918, suspend Bye-laws Nos, 27 to 36 (inclu 
sive), 46, and 50to54 (inclusive), so far as thesaid Bye- 
Lise povict the Annual Election of the Council, the 
Standing Committees, and the Honorary Auditors, so 
that the Council, the Standing Committees, and 
Honorary Audits elected in June, 1917, should 
remain in office till the 30th June, 1919, provided 
always that the Allied Societies mentioned in the eaid 
Bye-laws and the Architectural Association should be 
represented on the Council by their Presidents in 
accordance with the said Bye-laws : 

‘AnD waruneas the Royal Institute has submitted. 
‘the said Resolution to the Lords of the Council for 
approval : s 

‘NOW, THEREFORE, Their Lordships, having 
taken the said Resolution into consideration, are 
hereby pleased to approve the same. 

ALMERIC FITZROY, 























‘War Restrictions on Building. 
* ‘he following letter has been addressed from the 
Tnstitute to the Prime Minister : 








April 3rd, 1918. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that tho 
subjoined resolution, which I am directed to ubmit 
for the consideration of His Majesty's Government, 
‘vas passed by a General Meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects on the 7th January last and 
has received the approval of the Allied Societies of 
‘the Royal Institute throughout the United Kingdom, 
and of the Architeotural Assooiation, the Institute of 
Soottish Architects, The Surveyors’ Institution, the 
London Master Builders’ Assosiation, the Quantity 
Burvoyors’ Association, the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
cintion, and the British ire Prevention Committee, 

"In view of the serious importance of the question to 
all connected with building, I am direoted to express 
the hope ‘that. the :Reconstruction. policy. of His 
Majesty's Goverment may support the views ex- 
pressed by the resolution of the Royal Institute —I 

jave the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

G. Noxrnover, 
For the Seerdury. 
That in view ofthe important intereats invobed, 
‘his Tnatitute should, in conjunction with olher bodies, 
take aepe to represent to the Conerument the serious 
objections tthe continuance after the declartion. of 
pence ofthe present War retrctions on building.” 

Formal acknowledgment of the letter has been 

received from Downing Street. 


Structural Damage caused by Bombs from Air.Craft, 
‘The Science Standing Committee, having had under 














consideration in the interests of the publio and of the 
rofession the structural démage done to buildings 
‘bombs dropped from aircfaft and shells, ate collect- 


ing evidence on the subject with a view to codifying 
the information thus obtained for the use of architects, 
‘Mombers of the Institute in London and the Pro- 





of the Conference will’ appe: 
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vincos are therefore invited to send detailed informa- 
tion of oases that have come under their personal 
observation to the Hon. Secrotary of the Science 
Standing Committee, 9 Conduit Shet, W. Such 
information Will be treated as confidential as it eamnot 
bo published by individual members or by the Insti- 
tute without the knowledge and consent of the Home 
‘Defence and Home Office Authorities. 


‘The Institute and Allied Societies at Birmingham. 
In the January issue of the Jounnat. a brief notice 
appeared of the meeting of the Joint Committee of 
representatives of the R.LB.A. and of the Allied 
Societies held at Manchester on 12th December last, 
This was the Committec’s second meeting, the first 
having been held in London last October. ‘The third 
took place at Birmingham on the 20th March 
‘As with its predecessors, the Birmingham gathering 
was very representative, the R.I-B.A. being repre- 
sented by the President, Mr. Lanchester and Mr. 
Searles: Wood, and the Allied Societies by thefollowing, 
mostly Presidents : Mr. W. A. Harvey (Birmingham), 
‘Mr, John B. Gass (Manchester), Mr. B. Perey Hinde 
(Liverpool), Mr. George . Brown (Northern, New- 
castle), Sir Frank W. Wills (Bristol), Mr. Adam F. 
‘Watson (Sheffield), Mr. 8. Perkins Pick (Leicester), 
Mr. J. Cook Rees (South Wales), Mr. James B. Dunn 
(Réinburgh), Mx. L. Kitchen (York), Mr. Lewis F. 
‘Tonar (Exeter); Mr. Isaac Taylor, Hon. Secretary of 
Allied Societies, Mr. Alfred Hale, Hon. Secretary 
Birmingham Association, Mr. G. Northover, for 
Secretary R.B.A. The meeting, which lasted well 
over three hours, was held amid the agreeable sur- 
roundings of the Winter Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Artists at their Gallery in New Street. 
Among matters discussed were the Revised Scale of 
Charges and a Scale for Housing Sckiemes; some 
suggested amendments in the Council resolutions 
respecting Professional Conduct (KaneNpan, page 
70); the Revised Conditions of Contract; the 
desirability of a model Agreement between architects 
and building owners; the Revised R.LB.A. Charter 
tu the question of Registration; Govemment control 
of Building and Building Materials, &c. The outcome 
ar in the Committee's 
report to the Council, which will shortly be published. 
The social side of the meeting was practically a 
repetition of the Committee's enjoyable experiences 
at Manchester. The visitors were the recipients of 
the very kind and generous hospitality of the Bir- 
mingham Association at the Queen’s Hotel, where 
‘they were put up for the visit. In the evening the 
Association gave a dinner in their honour, Mr. W. A. 
Harvey presiding, supported by several members of 
the Association, among them Mr. John Cotton, the 
oldest. surviving Pugin Student (1869) and the only 
‘architeot Hon, Associate R.L.B.A., to which class be 
transferred on giving up practice a few years ago. 
‘The day of the Dinner happened to be a meatless day, 
‘but the cook bt the Queen’s was equal to the occasion 














and left nothing to be desired. After-dinner speaches 
were contributed by Mr. Harvey, Mr. Hare, Mr. 
Searles-Wood, Mr. Lanchester, Sir Frank Wills, Mr. 
Cook Rees, Mr. Crouch (of Messrs. Crouch, Butler & 
Savage), and others. Not the Teast valtable and 
agreeable part of the visit was the after-dimer in- 
formal mingling together of hosts and guests in the 

zoom, affording as it did an opportunity for 
an interchange of views on questions upon which, 
though they are held in abeyance during the War, 
nevertheless call for immediate consideration if action 
is to be taken quickly when peace is restored. 

‘These provincial meetings have heen interesting 
episodes in the history of the Institute, and will 
remain pleasant memories to all who took part in 
them, There is no question but that the use and 
influence of the Institute are greatly furthered by 
such gatherings. They help, too, to creatte a bond of 
brotherhood which will ultimately bring about that 
unity which is s0 greatly needed inthe highest 
interests both of architeoture and of architects 


Suggestions for the Treatment of War Memorials. 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., Sur Aston Webb, 
R.A., Sir Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., Sir Thos. Brock, 
R.A., Mr, Frauk Dicksee, R/A., Mr. Reginald Blom: 
fold, R.A., ond Mr. Charles Sims, R.A., appointed 
by the Royal Academy to consider War Memorials, 
offer the following suggestions = 

1. Designs shoald he obtained cither by calling in’ 
competent by competition; and inthe eat of 
‘competition bei ‘whether open or limited, « pro- 
felon arta abel be ploy a amor wh sl 
bo consulted as to the site end the conditions of the com- 
petition. 

2, The kite of tho momorial, especially if in the open, is 
ofvitalimportance. Any odd place will not do, and advice 
should be taken ax to the euitabitity of tho site before de- 
Signs are obtained. In large towns, for instanos, a memo- 
ial should not be so placed as to obstruct trafic on the 
‘other hand, it should ooeupy a position sufficiently eon- 
spicuous to be worthy of its abject; and the value or dix- 
advantage of existing buildings as « buckgroand should bo 
considered in deciding its position. 

'3. Where tho memorial is to take the form of soulptare 
‘or architecture, the question of material should be deter- 
ined. (a) by the amount of money available—eg, for 
bronze, marble, stone, or wood ; (6) by Tocal considerations 
where these exist. If for example, there is a suitable and 
Gurable local stone this should be used in preference £0 
‘stone imported from a distance ; and if such stone in us, 
‘due account must be taken ofits qualities in the design, 

4, Insmaller towns or villages tho setting ofthe memo- 
“rial, the approaches to it, and its immediate surroundings 
should be carefully considered, and tho cost of Inying out 
‘the site, when necessary, shoul be included in the scheme. 
Tho effect of a memorial is often entirely destroyod by the 
‘want of a careful laying out of the ste 

'5. Where memorials are proposed for the interior of 
churches or publio buildings, whether in seulpture, archi- 
tecture, stained glass, mural paintings, votive pictures, 
tapestry Rolls of Honour, or wall tablets, caroful regard 
should be paid to the seale and charactor of the architec- 
‘jure of the building and to any adjacent monument 
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6, Tho lettering of all inscriptions should bo carefully 
studiod, and should be legible. A bold Roman type, or 
‘ho Italian Iottoring of tho 16th century based on it, isthe 
typo most suitable, 

7. In all memorials simplicity, soale, and, proportion 
‘should be aimed at rather than profusion of detail or ox- 
‘cecsive coctliness of material. It is the imaginative and. 
intellectual quality of the work that gives it its final value. 

‘The Committos would be willing to give further adviow 
in particular casesif called upon to doso. Inquiries should 
‘bp addressed to the Socretary, Royal Academy, Piccadilly. 


Gas Factories in the Upper Reaches of the Thames, 
On the motion for the second reading of tho Brentford 
Gas Bill in tho Fouso of Commons on the 26th arch 
Mt, Ba dl avo, cro a elnino 
fitempt to smuggle through in « private Bill, brought in 
purely for financial reasons to meet war conditions, 
[proponal for tho acquisition by tho gus company of a site 
6n the Thamds ot Chiswick on whioh to eroct buildings for 
sworks, erly in tho war aa’ endeavour had beon made 
{Ey th company to get Bl throogh Passat with the 
sano objeot, but ft was thrown out by the Lords. Mr. 
‘Bums anid that tho site, 186 wores in extent—iv., twenty 
‘inion tho aroa of tho Houses of Parliament,” terraco 
inoluded—with an extensive river font, was proposed to 
bo used for gus fnotories, If the whete went through, he 
said, it would destroy for all timo tho amenitios and 
seperns of ie ering diet The, we co 
pany's gasworks at, Kew Bridgo showod what those hideous 
‘rections had dono for that neighbourhood right, opposite 
‘Kow Gardons, London had twenty-two gus Zaotorios, 
Sty a ho hn Tan, ad met of om he 
‘wrong: places, ‘The utilisation’ of « picturesque area in 
ho npperracos of he Thames for such purpones shuld 
buen permite. Mr. Burn pointed out that 
tho propar plaoo idaslly and theoretically for these ereo- 
tions was enst of London Bridge, nob west of Putney 
Bar would be muoh mere conveniently: 
for coal would be cheaper ond higgor yotsola could 
come’ up without the intervention of, tho bridges ahd 
without obstructing the tragic. By his tinsensing: 7 
in re matter Ms, Baad earned th gro 
‘llwho az conourned for tho gendral amenity and 
‘well-being of London anc itg environs, 


Mrs, Waterhouse. 
‘Tho death iy announoed, at Yattendon Court, Borks, 
at tho age of eighty-three, of Mrs. Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
‘widow of Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., Prosidant R.LB.A, 
(1888-91), Royal Gold Medalist (1878).- The Times of 
tho 6th inst. in its obituary notice says: “Mrs. Water: 
house oame of «diatingulsed family of Prionds hor father 
being Jobn Hodgkin, and tho Ints”‘Thomos Hodghin, tho 
historian of “Italy and Her Tavaders,” being er brother. 
Widely ant wisoly rend, sho lad marked literary gifts, 
‘which sho put to good use both as an anthologist of 
‘gtaro and philosophic kind and as o writer in an attractive 
Ihomiletio vain.” 8hb also wrote occasional arse, and itis 
not here ott of placo to revord that some dignified Hines, 
entitled; “In Mesopotamia,” and signed by the initials 
“E,W, whioh {n'theee columns in 
1916, were written by her. 8he was married to. Me. 
‘Waterhouse in 1800, and after his death in 1906 she coo- 
‘inued to live in the house-which ho hed built at Watton. 
don, where for her many habitual acts of kindness che wil, 
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‘be much moumed. Her eldest son is Mr. Paul Wator- 
hhouse, his father's partner and smeoessor, and her eldest 
uughtor is tho wife of Mr. Robert Bridges, the Poet 
Laureate.” 


‘War Risks: Reinstatement of Buildings: Fees, 

‘Tho following Seale of Foos has been laid down by 
tho War Risks Insurance Office :— 

(2) Tn the ease of structural damage noousitating th 
preperation of plans, 6 por cont. Whore. the Gago 
Enoveds £500 and the natu of the work equires quanti 
to be taken ont a further allowanoo af 2) per sont. 

(0) In the ease of other damage to buildings an allowsnew 
in ‘respect of tho sorvicos of an architeat or surveyor, 
23} por'eont. 












MINUTES, 
At a fully constituted Sposial Gennral Mecting of the 
Royal nwtitute held Monday, 25th March 108, af 6 pany 
Ae’ Henny 1. Hare, Prentden in tho Chai, the Minar of 
tho Mooting held 4th Marck 1018, having beon printed. in 
tho Fount wore fakon ar tea and sigood correct. 
‘on tho meton ofthe Prondent, seconded by tho Ton, 
Seertary, it wvas Rxaosno that the Resolution. pamod 
Sar ih treo the cpap of Bytes 
inting to the Annual lections foe page 120] bo coat 
‘The Mhroosodings then t insted. 


NOTICES. 


‘Annual General Meeting, 6th May. 

‘The Annual General Meoting of the Royal Institute 
will bo held Monday, 6th May 1918, at 6.80 p.m. 
precisely, for the following purposes :— 

‘To read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held Mande, i Marah 10185 formal. to ni 
members attending for time. 

"To consider the Astnanl poe Wo’ Obuaall for 
the oftelal your 117-18 (orited Ou on 
and oopies of which will be available at the meeting). 


Election of Members, 10th June, 
,Apglcations for membership have bean received from 


Slowing 
Aa Fxxtow. 
Anemone (Zt who bas pa te 

‘alg catenin for" mem of 1D 

iF Stee, Bolte “Wendenham,” 
‘Atlin, daar Stneheaen'—Proponed by: John, 
‘Gaus, Pad Opdon, Tnsuc Toor. 
‘As Hox. ‘Associa. 

Wrst: Rev, Gxouon Hanswer, D.D. (daosiate, 1871- 
TOV7h, of Seley Vicarage, nent Stroud, ‘Glos.— 
Propised by tho Goonal. 

Notice of any abjoction to the nomination of the nhoxo 
spemen mt bo tent to the oul omar before Oh ey. 
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Waxpnone Brack, Docrons' Commons. 
A surviving fragment of Londoi as rebuill immediately aftar the Great Fire. 


THE REBUILDING OF LONDON AFTER THE GREAT FIRE OF 1666. 
i By Watrer Gxorcr Butt, FRIAS. ‘ 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 4th March, 1918. 

“J HAVE nothing to say this aftemoon upon the Great Fire of London beyond a very few words, and 
Twill ask you to go with me direct to the ruins, with one word of caution upon the way. Inany 
measure of the public eslamity one must not be misled by the mere area of the City and its 

‘Liberties as they lie to-day embedded in the vast masses of buildings that we call London. T.ike all 

European capitals at the time, Restoration London covered small ground, and that thickly. ‘To the 

citizen of Charles IT. the City and its Liberties were London, and in truth there was not very much else. 

A considerable aggregation of houses stretched out towards Clerkenwell and Shoreditch ; a line 
extended by Lincoln's Inn Fields, laid out in the previous reign, and Covent Garden, and by the Strand 
to Westminster ; houses wore built in Holborn towards St. Giles's, then literally “ in the fields,” and 
eastwards was a thin line from the City to Rateliffe and Wapping. The nucleus of all was the City, 
‘which was tho commercial and manufacturing and shopping area of the capital. Tt was the part most 
densely populated. Any estimate of numbers presents great difficulties, but from such sources of 
information as are available I believe that the entire population of Greater London, including West- 
‘minster, when the Fire struck the City was well under 600,000, and may not have exceeded a round half 
million. ‘The burden thus fell upon a comparatively small concourse of people, and as a catastrophe the 
Fire of London was worse in its effects than a like event would be to-day, for fire insurance was then 
unknown, and the 18,200 houses destroyed, and vast quantities of goods and furniture consumed 
within them, represented to their owziers a dead, irrecoverable loss. 

The extent of the destruction is shown in Hollar's so-called “ Surveigh ” of the ruins. In reality 
it is a print based upon the careful survey by the six surveyors, the fringe of houses left standing 
being drawn in. -Vertue’s well-known print has the same basis. 

‘The flames started between one and two o’clock on the morning of Sunday, September 2nd, 1666, 


in a baker's shop in Pudding Lane, loge by Old London Bridge, and burt that day till midnight to 
x 
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Dowgate west, and a little below Bridgo east. It was a riverside fire and nothing more. On Monday, 
the second day, the flames crossed Cannon Street and burnt up Gracechurch Street into the City, 
destroying Gresham’s Royal Exchange, Cornhill, Lombard Street, and the rich merchants’ houses 
thereabout, and’a-long arm sped west by the Thamés-side to Baynard’s Castle and Blackfriars. 
Tuesday, the third day, was the most torrible day of the Great Fire. In twenty-four hours the 
flames spread with appalling rapidity over an ares largor than the whole extent of the'ground cleared 
by the Fire on the two preceding days. Flames crossed Cheapside and reached London Wall at 
Cripplegate on the north, and burst through the western City gates of Aldersgate, Newgate and 
Tudgate, destroying nearly the whole of Fleet Strest and part of Inner Temple, Fortunately the 
high east wind, which had driven the Fire onwards, dropped late-tKat night. 

On Wednesday, the fourth day, there were large fires at Cripplegate, in Cow Lane, Smithfield, 
in Shoe Lane and the massed houses north of Fleet Street, and at night a second outbreak in Inner 
‘Templo, which was almost entirely destroyed 

On Thursday, September 6th, the fire was out, but flames and sinoke continued to riso for 
days, and even wooks after, among the goods smouldering in tho demolished warehouses, in cellar 
stored, and on the heaped river wharves. 

‘Tho oxtont of tho destruction I fear is but poorly exprossed in figures, formidable though they are : 

486 acres of crowded City property were burnt, comprising 18,200 houses, in over 400 streets 
‘and courts ; 

St, Paul's Cathedral ; 

87 City churches (three of which were afterwards repaired) ; 

Guildhell, the Seasions Houso, Customs House, and Royal, Exchango ; 

Nowgato and Ludgate Prisons, tho Fleot Prison, Bridewell, and Wood Street and Poultry 
Compters ; 

‘Throo City gates (damaged) ; 

44 Companies’ halls. 

‘Tho King, on September 19th, issued « Royal Proclamation forbidding building until. orders 
for the new City gould be prepared, . Meanwhile plans for « model London wate hngtily devised. AS 
nono of these could bo carried out, I will deal with them briofly. ‘The best known is Sir Christopher 
Wren's. It was an excellant plan, and one goes in it the great architect's desire to obtain long vistas 
slong which ho might rhost effectively bring into view his churches anc'towors and spires. ‘Two perfectly 
straight tain ronds, each to be 90.foet in width, ran through’ the, (ity west to oast, from Ludgate 
to Aldgate and from Ludgate to the Tower, Ludgate was to come down, and in its place would bey 
raised a great triwmmphal arch in honour of Ohatles IL, tho builder of the new-London, Another , 
straight stroet, 90 foot wide, traversed the Gity north to south, from Cripplegate to Quoenhithe. A 
grat open quay and profenade was proposed along the Thames-side, from the Tower to Tomple 
Gardens, Adequate roads served London Bridge. A relined Cheapside ran straight from Newgate to 
the Royal Exchange. A fault of tho plan is that the angle of the diverging highways wost to east left 
8 quite inndequate site for St. Pau!’s, and it soomis inoonodivable that Wren would have been content to 
build his Cathedral on ground hardly spacious enough for one of his larger parish churches. 

John Evelyn's ideas werequite different,thoughin broad outline his plan is not dissimilar to Wren’s. 
‘His model City is more Continental in style, He banished tho whole of the shipping, warehouses and 
wharves to, the Surrey side of the river, and laid out his town with straight stroets and many open 
spaces, in which last pianzas should be constructed and fountains play. All burial grounds were to 
be outside the City wall, and there, too, the: inns for the accommodation of couritry carriers and 
travellers were to be situated. ‘Those of a trade were to. be grouped together. ‘The booksellers, 
{for instance, were to be gathered about the Cathedral. Ho proposed considerable levelling.of ground, 
utilising the rubbish to fll up the Thames foreshore, so that his City stood always upon the water," | 
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‘Evelyn placed his triumphal arch and grand entrance to the new City east, upon Tower Hill, not 
west 


t. 
Robert Hooke drew a geometrical plan of straight streots, all crossing at right angleg, which would 











\ ‘Sim Oumistopmme Wann's MoDsL. PLAN oR REwUNLDING LONDON. 


* have given us a typical modem. American city, ‘This we are happily spared. It found/some favour 
with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 


Valentine Knight's plan—really it is no plan at all—ealla for mention only because” of its novel 
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proposal of a navigable canal, with entrance from the Thames at Billingsgete, thenee going north 
into the City to Fenoharch Street, and turing west via Lothbury and through the wall above 
‘Aldersgate to join the Plest Rivor, and go back to the ‘Thames again, 

A winter of terrible severity, the coldest known for many years, addod to the miseries and 
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privations of the homeless people. ‘The frozen Thames was packed with ice, Rents for the houses 
loft standing reached unprecedented heights, It was February, 1667, when the Act for Rebuilding 
the City was passed ; in March the City Surveyors were authorised to buy stakes for setting out, 
the streets ; in April they staked the frst of the highways near St. Paul's ; in May the staking out 
of plots for house-building began—tho rigours of winter and tho necessity of clearing away the 
enormous accumulation of debris that covered the ground having caused this delay after the legislative 
measures were ready. 

‘Tho City that arose out of London's ashos was built under the norhinal supervision of Wren, but 
his personal attention was small, his time being mainly given to his'churebes and Cathedral and 
public buildings, Ho left to Hooke and the City Surveyors the business of measuring, adjusting and 
setting out the ground for the strosts and private dwellings. Sir John Denham, the Cavalier poet, 
having the office of Surveyor-General of His Majesty's Works and being irremovable, tho King created 
for Wren tho new post of  Surveyor-General and Principal Architect for rebuilding the whole City, 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, and all the prinoipal churches, with other publio structures.” Wren 
‘was but thirty-four years of age when he assumed the greatest burden ever placed upon one architect's 
shoulders, 

On Denham's death in 1669 Wren himself became Surveyor-General ot His Majesty's Works, 
and five years later he received his knighthood. 

‘The important Act for the Rebuilding of the City of London (Stat. 18 and 19 Chas. IL, 6. 8) I 
need not enter upon in detail, for it was dealt with in an admirable paper by Mr. Davidge on * London's 
Bygone Building Acts,” read to this Institute in 1914, and printed in your Jounxat.* The peril of 
fire always present in a city of timber-built housea having received most emphatic evidence in the 
recent destruction of London, the Act directed that no house should in futnre be built save of brick 
or stone, Four types of houses only wore allowed in the new (ity. For each the thickness of briok 
‘walls, heights from floor to oviling, sufficiency of party walla, seantling of timbers, and much other 
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detail were sot out in scheduled tables. ‘The drawing here reproduced, showing sections of the'first 
three types of houses, I take from Mr. Davidgo's paper, 

‘The Act is of considerable length, and with tho Additional Building Act, threo years later, it 
should be carefully read by thoso dosirous of knowing the conditions in the new City, It made 





* Vol. XU, Sr aer. pp. 335-369. 
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provision for the straightening of streets, the widening of others, and the reduction of steep acolivities. 
Its labour clauses are highly important. Labour by City “freemen” slone obviously must have 
ben insufficient for the many thousands of dwellings and public buildings that had to be raised. 
Accordingly the guilds in the building crafts wore despoiled of the cherished monopoly they had 
enjoyed for centuries. Workmen from any part of the Kingdom were by the Rebuilding Act made 
free to work in London, any law or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘Those labouring in the 
rebuilding of the City for seven years were to receive the freedom. Combinations of workmen to 
raise wages or of manufacturers to raise prices were forbidden. Wages and prices might, on complaint 
by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, be fixed by the Judges. : 3 

There are several houses still standing which were ereoted under the Rebuilding Act passed 
within six months of the Great Fire. In Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Commons, there survives a 
charming comer of London as rebuilt immediately after the Great Fire, with its trees ond shade and 
strong sunlight, which stands to-day largely untouched. ‘Three little shops in Cheapside, at the Wood 
Street comer, are still more familiar. ‘They were built in 1687, as a tablet upon the rear wall tells, 
and are the only surviving examples of * the first and least sort of building,” of two stories, for 
by-streets and lanes, authorised under the Rebuilding Act of 1667. Each house consists of two rooms 
only, one above another. Standing threo together to-day, there were originally four. ‘They happened 
to come upon such important frontage as Cheapside by reason of the fact that the site is very shallow, 
only a fow fect, and insufficient for larger dwellings. 

A comer house in Watling Street, known as {Ye Old Watling Restaurant,” a type of the second 
sort of building, of throe stories, “for streets and lanes of note,” authorised under the Rebuilding 
Act, happily still stands in the City, and to my mind it is one of the best examples of the dwelling-house 
and shop of Charles II. that we have. It dates from about 1668-70, and it has been claimed for it that 
it was the first house built after the Great Fire of London, That claim, I must allow, has been shared. 
by a good many others. e 

Anotier familiar house in Cheapside ib No. 87, which has on its wail the stone sign of the Chained 
Swan. Ibis a typé of the third sort of building, of four stories, “ fronting high and principal streets.” 
A modem tablet has been placed upon it stating that this ia the only house in Cheapside whieh escaped 
the Great Fire. Tf that be go, we may congratulate the builder upon the sagacity with which he was 
able to forecast the clauses of the Rebuilding Act passed six months after the Fire. 

In that wholly delightful building, No. 84, Great Tower Street, we have what is, I think, the finest 
surviving example of the house built immediately after the Great Fire. It is a type of the fourth sort, 
of building authorised by the Rebuilding Act, or City merchant's mansion house, ‘of the greatest 
bigness.” ‘The elevation speaks for itself. On the ground floor you find the merchant’s office still 
in use exactly, T imagine, as it must have been in early Georgian days. What were originally the 
merchant's dining-room and ante-rooms extend the full length of the first floor, and contain some rick 
carving. - This house is one of the treasures of the City, and in the careful hands of my: friend Mr. 
‘Yeatman, whose enthusiasin for its preservation is certainly not less than my own, am glad to know 
that no harm is likely to befell it. 

Other City houses are standing of the period of rebuilding just after the Great Fire of London. 
In Godliman Street, close by St. Paul's, isa cormor house now used as the Faculty Office. The curious 
timber framing amidst the brickwork, as it appears to bo in the actual building, is at the present time 
covered with coment, and whether there aro timber beams behind or not I cannot say. There are 
houses in Crane Court, Fleet Street, ono of which is excellently preserved and bears over the door the 
date 1671, and in Racquet Court, Fleet Street. A tall house in Savage Gardens presents no particular 
‘architectural feattires, but is one of the fow ancient houses spared by the Port of Loudon Authority 
when making their great clearance about Tower Hill. ‘Then a pioturesque-comer building in Milk 


Street, Cheapside, is known, no doubt, to many of you. A pair of fine old houses, how used as one, 
s : ° 
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fills the back of Bow Churchyard, Cheapside, and must date very close to the Fire. Others besides 
these may be seen in a walk through the City streets. 

‘The Canons’ houses at Amén Corner stand on the site oveupied by the Royal College of Physicians 
‘which was destroyed in the Great Fire. ‘The College abandoned the site in 1670, and the buildings, 
now enlarged at the rear, were erected shortly afterwards, 

‘The greatest aid in the rebuilding of London was unquestionably that given by an Act of Parlia- 
ment which ha been little approciated and understood—the Statute 18 and 19 Charles IL, ehap. 7, 
which sot up the Court of Fire Judges. Any three or more of his Majesty's Judges were authorised to 
hear and determine all differences hotween landlords, tenants, occupiers, and others concerned, of 
buildings burnt or demolished in the Fire, with appeal to a Court of se¥en Judges. ‘The broad principle 
of the Act is set out in the sigiificant words of the preamble, a sentence of which reads : “And for 
that it is just that everyone concerned should bear a proportionable share of the loss, according to their 
several inierests . . . beit enacted,” ote. ‘The Act was, in fact, the negation of all law. All rights of 
‘parties enjoyed under leases or bonds Inpsed ; the Court first sought to ascertain, not upon whom the 
onus of rebuilding fell under the lease, but whether landlord or tenant was best able to rebuild speedily, 
and noted equitably between the different interests, 

‘Where the landlord was without means to reinstate the tenant‘in his dwelling, ‘the Court would 
give tho tenarit leave to rebuild at his own expense, compensating him by an extension of tho term of 
his lease and a reduction of rent. 

‘Whore the tenant was broken in fortune, the Court would cancel his lease and relieve him of 
liability. 

‘Where landlord and tenant wore alike ruined, London's interests were protected by a provision in 
the Rebuilding Act that any sites not built upon aftor Japso of thres years should, after nine months? 
notice given, be seized by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen and sold to a builder, the proceods of sal 
‘going to tho landowner. ‘This power of seizure was twice postponed by subsoquent Acts of Parliament, 
and, in fact, 

‘The Fire Court decided some hundreds of disputes; and ile induence was far reaching, Other 
thousands of differences were amicably sottled ; the knowledgo that it was ope at any time for the 
tonant to appear without chargo before the Judges cheoked the rapacity of the grasping landowner, 
inducing him to accept terms, lest worse should befall hina 

‘London atter the Great Biro remained for a, deoade, and then for a second decade, a city marked 
all ovet ‘witht rains, 

I¢is plan that Borlioment had no coneeption of the immensity of the task which confronted the 
citizens in restoring London, Its only financial contribution was tho Coal Dues, which themselves 
were partly bome by the distressed citizens, so little assistance did they receive, ‘The shilling duty 
originally imposed brought in to Midsummer Day, 1670, close upon four years after the Fire, only . 
£32,630, ‘The sum was ludicronsly insufficient, and that year the Coal Dues were raised to 8s. per ton 
and tho torm extended to twenty years, till 1687 ; in fact, they survived over two centuries until 
repealed by Lord Randolph Churchill in our own time. Accumulations of the Coal Dues over long 
‘years paid for St. Paul's, for Wren's City churches, for many publio buildings and for street improve- 
inents. "If we complain of the grime that sinee has gathered about the walls of St. Paul's and elsewhere, 
Jot us in honesty romember the vast debt that London owes to coal, the one source of revenue which 
made posible the fulfilment of all Wren's majestic conceptions that are still our heritage. 

All Londoners know the Fire Monument, though little, perhaps, of the insoriptions upon it ; but 
‘one of these has been so often repeated that this at least should be familiar. “* London " (it says) “ rises 
again, whether with greater speed or greater magnificence is doubtful, threo short years completo that 
‘which was considered the work of an age.” 

Tn three years! Tt is not true, and the statement has done inealoulable mischief. . ‘This boastful 
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legend has belittled the vast work accomplished by the citizens, making it appear as nothing; that in 
three years a new London complete, richer and more magnificent, stood on the ground over which the 
flamos had ravaged. Ihaye to tell a plain tale, extracted with much labour from surveyors’ returns, 
from building accounts, the minutes of the City Corporation and craft guilds, and memoirs and letters, 
of how after long effort—and not in three years—the task was carried to completion against difficulties 
that might have soemed insurmountable. 

‘Tho Fire, destroying 486 acres of City property, swept away in four days much of the City revenues 
and the revenues of the Livery Companies. Merchants were reduced in fortune, and many ruined. 
The City Corporation, with commendable enterprise, shouldered the task of restoring order ont of the 
chaos, always importunate for money, but happily with eredit good enough for a lon. Its treasury 
was filled and emptied vicariously. Loans to the King were outstanding, and only with the greatest 
difficulty were collected. : 

‘Yet much was done by aid of loans, fines, receipts from the Coal Dues, and other sources. I 
mention the chief of the public buildings, enough to throw over tho three years’ legend. ‘The new 
Royal Exchange, built at the joint charge of the Mereors’ Company and the City Corporation, was 
opened in September 1669. Guildhall was under soaffolding neatly ten years, as the work went on 
continuously till December 1675, the expenditure then having totalled £87,492, Newgate was patched 
up sufficiently to serve its historie purpose as a gaol till 1670, when the work of new building was begun 
in earnest, and five years later, in 1675, was completed. Lndgate was repaired and its prison rebuilt 
between 1670 and 1678. 

In tho matter of private enterprise the Livery Companies, to their enduring credit, led the way in 
tho rebuilding of London. ‘The disaster fell upon them with crushing severity. Forty-four of their 
halls were burnt, and only seven, so far as Teun trace, escaped the flames. ‘Their first thought was the 
restoration of their halls, and the task was begun in many cases before the dwelling-houses and 
‘warehouses of individual liverymen could be rebuilt. Tt was financed by subscriptions and loans from 
the richer members, by sales of proporty left standing, the sale or pawning of plate, and assessment 
upon members. @The Fire of London reduced a large proportion of the Companies to penury ; their 
rovenues from City endowments were lost, benefactions and pensions had to be withheld, and many of 
thom never thereafter recoverod their prosperity. 

Samuel Rolle in the spring of 1668 estimated that there were then eight hundred houses rebuilt 
in the fire-swept area ; some thought more. “It is,” he said, “ an ill prospect, and a ghastly sight, 
tor those who look from the balconies or tops of their stately new houses, to,see ashes and ruinous 
heaps on every side of them—to see ten private houses (besides churches and public halls) in the dust 
for one that is raised again.” The larger number of buildings erected on the ruins were let to alehouse 
Keepers and victuallors, to entertain workmen employed about the City. In Cheapside and other 
centres of commerce merchants had built dwellings, but refrained from going into them until the 
neighbourhood be increased, fearing thieves as well as unprofitable trade." 

‘That is a picture of London nineteen months after the Great Fire, which, as I have already stated, 
destroyed 19,200 houses. Rolle's estimate of eight hundred new buildings is probably over rather than 
under the mark, for up to December 1667 the City Surveyors had staked out foundations for houses 
only in some 650 odd cases, so slow had beon the recovery after the Fire. But a period of greater 
enterprise was at hand. I give only a summary of the figures. : 

In the first six months of 1668 a beginning was made with the erection of 1,200 houses, the progress 

_made in:new building, as might be expeoted, falling off towards winter. 

In the spring of 1669 somewhat larger number of new houses were under scaffolding than in the 

previous year, in round numbers about 1,400. 








* The Rebuilding of London, 1668. = 
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‘This rate of construction was continuous until the autumn of the year 1670. Z 

Thereafter it greatly slackened, and Iabour, being less in demand for private dwellings, was 
diverted to the erection of public buildings and churches. In estimating the progress made in 
rebuilding the City as a whole, it must be borne in mind that at this time—autumn 1670, four years 
after the Fire—not moro than a dozen of the forty-four Livery Companies’ halls destroyed by the 
flames had been roblilt and placed in use, and that the Guildhall, Custom House, Blackwell Hall (the 
City’s cloth market), the prisons and the gates were also unfinished. Not one of the eighty-four City 
churches destroyed had been replaced, The decision to build the first of the churches was taken in 
1670, and in that year a start was made with fourteen of their number. 

Labour in the building trades gravitated to London from all parts of the Kingdom. 

‘The King, to encourage rebuilding, remitted the Hearth 'Tax for seven years on houses newly built, 
in London, Land frequently passed to new ownership, or, where the frechold was retained, the 
building tenant was allowed » pepperoorn rent for a series of years, or a reduced rent for the term of 
Joaso. A common basis of valuation of City land was that the annual site value was one-third of the 
combined rental of house and ground., In places where streat improvements gave land lying back an 
important frontage its value rose to as much as 153. a foot. Values change : in our own day £50 a foot 
‘hag many times been paid for frechold City sites. 

Most divergent views have been held concerning the relative cost of building under Charles IT. 
nd to-day, and some have thought that prices have advanced three, four, and even five times. A 
basis of comparison, and thereby some idea of the charge of rebuilding London, ean only bo obtained 
from priced acoounts pf labour and materials. A key to the solution of this problem is forthooming in 

tho discovery by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, among the Rawlinson MSS. at: the Bodleian Library, of 
Wren's completo building accounts for the City parochial churches. Mr. Weaver recently read 
paper before the Society of Antiquaries on thew accounts, and he had the good fortune to inspire 
Mr. William Lann, senior partner of Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, to undertake the laborious task of 
pricing all the items in the construction of two important churches at the rates prevailing just before 
the Buropean War. ° 

‘Tho rosult ia somewhat surprising. Wron's building cost for St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, was 
£16,478, ‘Tho church could be built to-day (materials and Iabour, that is) for no more than £88,600— 
‘an addition of 160 per cent. to tho original cost, St. Stephon Walbrook, which is held by so many 
architects to be the finest of all Wron's churches, cost Wren £7,652 ; to-day the contractors’ bills would 
amount to £15,408—an addition of 100 per cent. to the original cost.~ ‘The larger peroentago of increase 
in tho ease of Bt. Mary-le-Bow is due to the moro extensive use of masonry in that church, It is the 
small details of those bills, the sums paid to individual craftsmen, and the prices of bricks, timber, 
plaster work, painting and carting, that are most informative upon the cost of rebuilding the citizens’ 
houses. 

Labour, a8 was to be expected, accounts for the larger part of the inerehse. ‘Tho unskilled labourer 
of the Restoration recvived 18. 6d. per working day of ten hours, ‘To-day he would be paid 7s. 6d. 
Skilled craftsmen’s wages were equilly low. Carpenters were content with 2s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per day, 
according to the work, where to-day the payment would be 118. 8d. Bricklayers receive three times 
the wages paid by Wren ; skilled masons slightly more. ‘The great increase in wages has been 
compensated in part by cheapening in the manufacture of materials and use of machinery. Ironwork 
remains at about the same price, the plates, bars and rods now turned out by rolling mills having at the 

_, Restoration to be forged by hand. Brickwork per rod has advanced from £5 10s. to £17, brioks 
per M from 14s. to £1 16s. Wren used lead very generously. Ita price per ewt., with labour, has 
risen from 176, 6d. to £1 10s.; plain plastering on walls, per yard, from 7d. to 1s. 2d. The only item 
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actually less in eost to-day than in the latter half f the seventeenth century is painting, which for 
three oils per yard was 1s., and now is 10d., tho advance in painters’ wages being more than compensated 
by tho improved manufacture of colours. I hope I havo made it clear that these are standard prices 
before the labour and market disturbances caused by the Great War ; prices to which we may—or may 
not—return, 

After, the Fire of London the Surveyors reported 18,200 houses destroyed. Land was taken for 
widening streets and establishing markets ;. alleys were abolished, Much slam property, wooden 
hovels built baok to back, whioh are unduly dignified with the name of house, gave place to more 
sanitary brick dwellings. Taxger buildings were favoured ; and for all these reasons it ia unlikely that 
“the houses newly built in the City exceeded nine thousand in number, The reduction is strikingly 
argo, and indicates that the improvement of London attor the Great Fire was moro important than 
has boon generally coneeded—mueh larger, in fact, than Thad been prepared for ; but T have been 
compelled to accopti these figures after perusal of the accounts of payments for staking out foundations, 
which apparently are complete, 

‘There are several contemporary estimates of the loss occasioned by the Great Fire of London, the 
most dotailed of which places it at £10,788,500 in then money values. In this estimate tho 18,200 
houses burnt aro taken ono with another at £25 rent atithe low rato of twelve years’ purchase, a flat 
rato valuation of £800 each, Interest was high in Charles TI.’s timo, 8 and 9 per cent. being not 
uncommon, so the average of twelve years’ purchase may not be far out. 

‘Tho flaw in all calculations is the impossibility of striking any but an approximate average of tho 
cost. In a little handbook, The Purchaser's Pattern, published in 1676 for guidance of builders ond 





investors, example is made of the third sort of house, for important street frontages like Cheapside, 





four stories high with additional garrots and eellars—a house, for instance, like “the Chained Swan. 
Tt says the cost of suoh a building oannot oxoeed £400, ‘Taking £800 as a flat rate of the actual cost of 
ach of nine thousand houses, and two and a quarter as an averago ratio of increase in building oost 
toxday, wo apriv at $6,075,000 as tho burten bornesby tho itizens in rebuilding thelr houses expressed 
in modem money values. 

Funds from public sources collected, like the Coal Dues, over areas larger thon that swept by the 
Fito restored the City's publio, buildings that were destroyed, and with the passnge of many yerra 
St. Paul's Cathedral and tho Gity churches also, State funds met State losses, as at tho Custom Hou 
and elsewhere ; tho Crown from ita widespread revenuos made good its devastated property in 
London ; the corporate guilds robuilt their halls, though often reduced to penury ; but whence came 
All the money for rebuilding the thousands of private houses consumed in the Fire I frankly confess 
Tdo not know, unless it be tho stocking hoard. ‘Tho fact of the accomplishment remains. ‘There was 
no scheme of public assistance, 

Tt was an ago when large alfairs of commeroo were conducted without banks, without insurance ; 





‘atime when the careful merchant stored his money bags under his own roof, jealously guarding them ' 


against theft, ‘The diligent reader of Popys’s Diary is kept informed how his money bags expanded in 
bulk and in number, the golden guineas hoarded away, first in hundreds, then in thousands—the bags 
of gold that he carefully removed to Woolwich away fron the peril of the Fire, as no doubt did many 
another City merchant when the threat came near his house. ‘The City merchant saved, unlike the 
spendthrift courtiers in the West-end, ‘Timo and again, as tho long experience of City loans has 
shown, the merchants’ hoard bore the national burdens, and now it came out to restore the burnt City. 

“After the first shock and paralysis caused by tho Fire'there followed a period of a few brief years 
when rebuilding made rapid progress, London, living largely upon the eapital which flowed out with 
much prodigality, appeared outwardly to be prosperous. But such appearances were entirely illusory, 
just as appearances are to-day in the midst of the European War. At the close of the period 1068-78, 
‘when the rebuilding had gone so far that the commercial needs of the capital were for the greater part 
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satisfied, trade was gravely depressed, Dwellings and shops were unlet, wanting tenants. It is 

startling to learn that there should have been in 1672, as a contemporary writer asserts, whole streets 

ot houses now built within tho City standing uninhabited, and no person so much as asks the price 

of any.” 

‘An address by the citizens to Parliament in the year 1674 sets out that houses in the City still 
empty and sites yet unbuilt upon numbered three thousand, being nearly one-sixth of the total in the 
City and Liberties. Large sums of money formerly employed in trade had been withdrawn for 
rebuilding; moreover, many City traders had settled in the out-parishes, and, finding the burdens 
there lighter, would not return, 

‘A city of nine thousand houses newly built rose out of the ruins, and a curious thing is that not * 
one architect's name is identified with it. At other times architects of genius have stamped their 
amos upon their style and generation, but. tho greatest opportunity ever afforded in domestic 
architecture, at Ieast in this country, by the rebuilding of London, passed without producing any 
notable man, Sir Christopher Wren there was, of course—but Wren, engrossed with so much other 
work, didnot build the nine thousand new dwelling-houses, nor does the nome survive of any designer, 
‘Tho moda of the biick house had been evolved in earlier years by Inigo Jones and John Webb, whose 
buildings display complote mastery in the use of brickwork for plain wall surfaces ; and the general 
principles thoy aot out wore followed with few modifications in the streets of new houses erected after 
tho Great Fire. 

Four classes of buildings only were allowed under the Rebuilding Act, and tho specifications 
seoured a/uniformity go conspicuously lacking before. But it would be folly to imagine that the new 
Gity was built on four architects’ drawings. ‘Thero was great varioty in the proportions of houses 
‘and in simplo deoorative treatment. Rubbed brick for window dressings, as well as for other 
‘wrehiteotural features, hnd’been introduced about the time of the Restoration, and its use was much 

_ developed, The Lord Mayor, Aldermén and Commons, in an order of 8th May 1667 instructed the 
Burveyors to encourngo all builders, “for omament’s sako,” to employ rubbed brick in their omaments 
‘and projections on the fronte of buildings, and to make their plain urtaces of bricks neally wrought or 
rubbed at discretion, Artistic caro was lavished upon. highly decorated doorways and the detail of 
caves undor the roots, Balconies stood out to tho high streets from the fronts of the larger houses 
—they were required by the Act, ‘The sigus agnin swung over tho footways. ‘The pretty casement 
windows of the old City wero restored ; though the sash frame was known, its'uso was not general till 
‘at least Gvo-and-twenty years later. ‘The bow shop-window, 80 admirable a feature of eighteenth- 
contury London, eame in with the Georges, 

‘The City was repopulated long before the new churches were ready for tho people. Fourteen 
churohes only had been completed by 1678, twolve years after the Fire, besides three repaired, five 
others being far advanced. By the year 1688 London possossed twenty-five of its new churches, 
‘seventeen others being nearly finishéd. It was then seventeen years after the Fire; threo churches 
‘were but Istely begun, and there were still six others awaiting to be commenced from the foundations. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral still required twenty-soven years for completion, Facts like these, added to what 
hhas been said concorning tho timo required for the public buildings and streets of new houses, make 
Fidienlous the claim upon the Fire Moriument that London, more magnificent than ever, was restored 
complete in the short span of three years, Of course, no one with any gift of inquiry could havo taken 
it seriously, but it has done much evil. 

‘The sanitary improvement of London which followed the Great Fire is too large subject to bo 
dealt with adequately at the end of » paper of this length, ‘The Act of 1671 is London’s sanitary. 
‘charter. It enlarged and made permanent powers which had been given tentatively in the Rebuilding 
Act. ‘The Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Couneil were authorised to nominate a body of persons 
‘who should be the sole sanitary authority for the Gity. ‘They were to appoint the places for all sewers, 
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drains and vaults, and bo responsible for their sconzing and for tho pitehing and paving of streets. 


All other commissioners whatsoever were forbidden to meddle in these matters. 


‘Chey had authority 


to charge the cost upon the owners of all houses benefiting, and to make assessment of a sanitary tax 
on the sevoral Wards from timo to time, London at last had a central, effective and all-embracing 
sanitary authority. I do not suggest that the conditions thereafter prevailing would be considered 
satisfactory to-day, but they were a noteworthy advance on the previous state. It may not be true, 
as old writers asserted, that the Great Fire, by buming deep down into the ground, burnt out the 
Plague which had become harboured in tho soil; but to the destruction of so many streets of dark 
‘and evil timber-built houses, falling or fallen into decay. and the openinig up of the worst, arvas and the 
general sanitary improvement which followed, we owe the fact that for two and a half centuries never 


‘again has the Plague visited London. 


Tam conscious of having omitted a great deal in an endeavour to cover so much gro within 
the space of a single paper ; but may I say that the results of this inquiry in greator detail will bo 
available, I hope betore long, in book form for your members who may be interested in the subjoot 2 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
‘Tho Prosident, Mn, Henny 't. Hane, in the Chair. 


Mx. PHILIP NORMAN, LL.D. F.S.A.: I havo 
much pleasure in proposing a cordial vote of thane 
to Mr, Boll for his interosting paper. T havo alway 
respuciod bis attainmonts itt London tepogrply, 
from thie time when I rvad his book on Flevt Sitvst, 
and found that ho had boon diligent enough, and 
foreanste enough fo hit off «feof which my find 
tho late De. Whoatloy and othor members of the 
Popys Chib had failod to discover, though thoy 
‘would have given their eyes to do «0, namely, thab 
the immortal Samuel was born in tho ‘parish of St. 
Brido, Now that he has tumied his attention to tho 

beat of tho Great Fro Tam wre be wil work at it 
with tho same thoroughnoss he has shown in produc 
ing his book on Bloot Street. Some of those present 
may regret that Wren’s plan for rebuilding London 
was not ontriod out after the Fire ; but I do not quite 
agree with that, No doubt he would have made of 
it'a fine city, but he would have swept away many 
‘things of great interest. Wo should have lost tho 
historic streets, and the historic sites of churokos 
‘and Companies’ Halls, probably also the unburné 
Portions within the walls. I think thorefor that, 
‘on the whol, it was better for us to havo the Cit 
built as it was than on Wion’s plan, o even on a 
inodification of it. In ono respect he showed hime 
self nearly two conturies ahead of his time, that was 
in his suggestion of extra-mural burial, which did 
not become the Inw a3 applied to the Oity until after 
1850, According to his original plan there was to 
have beon an esplanade from the Towor of London 
to Blackfriars, and the Halls of the twelve Great 
Companies would havo been united in a Square by 
‘the Guildhall. ‘Thero is a slight question about 
what he really proposed in this respoct, for in the 
Parentalia “g late Critick,” quoted with approval, 
after mentioning that Wren had “ plan’d a long and 
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broad wharf or quay,” adds thot he “ therw design’ 
to have rang’d all the Halls that bielong to the several 
Companies of the City, with proper Warchouses for 
Merchants botwoen, to vary the Falifices, and make 
it at onco one of the most beautiful and most uveful 
Ranges of Structure in the World.” Perhaps he 
meat to place the numerous halls of tho lesver Com- 
panies thore, and they would have looked fine slong 
the river frout. I havebeon studying the City Halls 
‘a good deal in & den ray, and ventuse to remacke 
that although Rima, n his account of ir Christopher 
ames him as the architect of something like a dozen 
of them, T have never yet, been able to discover that 
ho designed any Hall in the City, but as a ralo they 
wor mbuilé in what we might call Wrounian style, 
Te has been somtimes said that Merchant, Taylor’ 
Holl was designed by him; nowadays, however, 
‘wo Know that this was not tho eaco, By dogroes 
it has hoon discovered, partly during pain and 
excavations, partly through tho researches of Mr. 
H.C. Hopkinson, @ past Master, that, although in # 
istrict round which the Fire raged fiercely, the bas 
auting Lal, the mediwval cellar and exypt eeaped 
‘with no vory serions daniage. ‘The general plan and 
to a large extent the masonry of tho hall belong to 
‘the latter half of the fourteenth century; the kitehen 
‘was a little Inter.. A fow other isolated buildings 
within the aren supposed to have been destroyed by 
the Groat Fine esoapod. One that I knew must havo 
‘een just on the borderland, ‘This was No. 4 Coleman 
Street, adjoining the offices of Messrs, Colls & Sons 
Gow Trollope & Calls, pulled down and the site 
absorbed by them sbout the year 1890. ‘There was a 
room on the fimt floor of that house which was dis 

tinctly Jacobean in style. T made a drawing of it 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, The 
fands at Wren’s disposal for the rebuilding of City 
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Churches were limited, thus it happened that, where- 
over he could, he utilised the walls and towers which 
remained. The lower parts of several towers of 
‘Wren's churches still in existence obviously belonged 
to the former building, for instance theve of St. Anne 
and St , St. Andrew Holbom, St, Mary Alder- 
manbury, and St. Mary Aldermary. When one of 
hia churches has been destroyed, an act of vandalism 
which I hope will not occur again, important medicoval 
remains have often come to light. For instance, 
when’ the church of St. Michael, Wood Strvet, was 
pulled dows, which to outward appearance Was & 
‘very plain building, no more than an oblong apart 
ment with a tower at tho wast end, it was sown to 
Ihave had originally a south aisle, and when the plaster 
was removed, the ground stage of the tower was 
revealed almost intact as part of w building which, 
from documentary evidence, wo know to havo been 
ereoted on a vacant piece of ground bequeathed for 
‘that purposo under a will dated 1429-80. "The walls 
also contained much ancient masonry and encaustio 
les, and many fragments of mediaeval glass wore 
lug up. Much tho same thing occurred at St. 
Michael's, Basdishaw, destryyed. immediately afte:- 
‘wards. ‘Tho towor was also of the fifteenth contury. 
Chalk foundation walls came to light, and at the east 
end of the south aisle I saw the entrance to Sir John 
Grosham’s vault, and read tho inscription on it. He 
was wiele of Sir Thomas, ancestor of tho Leveson 
Gowers of Titeey, and died in 1567. Mr. Bell has 
Aesoribed the rules Inid down for the building of 
four of house of varying degtoos of impor- 
tanoo after tho Groat Fire, and has shown us_on 
tho serven examples of such howses wtill remaining. 
The list"could be extended. For jrstance, there is 
the so-called * Old Mansion House,” No. 73 Cheap- 
side, naid to have been occupied by a Lord Mayor 
during his torm of office before the building of the 
it Mansion House. In modem, times it. was 





















fr, ‘Togs’, ‘the booleller's, The frontage looks 
‘unpromising, having been modernised, but the stair- 
ith massive Cured balustom, must date from 





immediately aftor the Fir. Numbers 32 and 33 
Mark Lane are also interesting examples of housea 
claiming considerable antiquity. ‘They stand back, 
at the end of a narrow courtyard, aiid ateach end of 
passago undor No. 32 js a handsome doorway with 
elaborately carved pediment, Behind this pasage 
‘was formerly e garden, now built over, and on the left 
stands No. 33, which appears to have been originally 
fan added wing of the other house. Tt has o staircase 
with some delicately carved woodwork and other 
decorative features, but unfortunately has been 
somewhat damaged by a reoent fire. I do not claim 
for it that it is of the period dealt with in Mr. Bell’s 
lecture; T think, however, that it was added to the 
older Howse at ‘about: the end of the seventeenth 
century. A few years ago there was a very fine old 
house in courtyard opening into Botolph Lano, with 
4 back entrance in Love Lane, which was latterly 
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‘used as the Tower avid Billingsgate Ward School. Tt 
‘was called Sir Christopher Wren’s house, the idea 
having been started apparently by Mrs. Riddell, who, 
in hor novel called Mire Court, made it the abode of 
her heroine. ‘There is no contemporary evidence of 
Wren ever having had any connection with it. On 
the staircase it orw the date 1670, and to the left 
of the entrance there was a small zoom (only 18 ft. by 
1B ft) which had a handsome plaster eeing and man 
telpieco, and was panelled throughout, aiid covered 
from floor to eeilinig with paintings of tropical scenes. 
Fortunately we know the namo of the artit, for one 
of the panels is signed “ R, Robinson, 1696.” Soon 
after the beginning of this century the hovec was 
threatened with destruction ; effor's to save it were 
vain, and it was pulled down in the year 1906, ‘The 
fittings, however, of the small room just mentioned, 
‘were carefully preserved by the authosities of Sir John 
Cass's foundation, into whose hands they had come, 
‘and on the building of the Class schools in Duke Strvet, 
Aldgate, they were placed in a room specially desigued 
to coutain them, The paintings ean now be seen to 
uch greater advantage than formerly, as they have 
Deen freed from many layers of brown varnish, and 
‘one can enjoy a most pleasant example of colour 
decoration of its period. 

‘Prop, BERESFORD PITE [F.]: Tt gives me cone 
siderable pleasure to second this voto of thanks to 
Mr. Bell for his important paper. Ido not know that 
it, would be proper to add anything to the vote of 
thanks, but Mr, Norman's exceedingly interesting 
remarks have also givon value to the occasion, ‘To 
us, as professional architects, who have come into 
‘existence and growth as practising guild in London 
‘ince the Fire, this subject is one of peculiar interest, 
Architects did not exist in any senso as a profession 
until Inigo Jonos, our great. hegetter, began pro- 
fexsional work from the basis of the drauglteman 
ond artist. ‘Then Sir Christopher Wien, on account 
of his scientific attainments, obtained tho confidence 
of the Government and his place on the Commission 
for the repair of Saint Paul's, and, ultimately, on the 
Commission to rebuild it, and his place on the Com- 
aission for rebuilding the City churches. Mr. Bell's 
cleamess as to tho absence of architeota and archi- 
tectural work on the rebuilding af London, makes the 
‘position of Wren very significant and importayt ; and, 
T suggest, it makes our position, as o guild of pro- 
fessional beings who came into existence sinee that 
date, abo interesting. It would be interesting if we 
could visualise what a capital city was like at the dato 
of the Great Fire of London. Paris, with its charm- 
ing places and residences of kings and the robility— 
from which our modern type of street architecture 
hag grown—was, in its other portions, Ido not doubs, 
‘a dense mass of slim horror and remained a squalid 
medieval city, intersected by thoroughfares, though 
containing these charming places. In Rome, the case 
‘was different, for at this opoch they were laying out 
great thoroughfares across the City, employing archi 
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tects to design continuous street fagades. The point 
Trwould make and suggest is, that there was no street 
architecture, consequently there were no stzeet archi 
teots, until Inigo Jones introduced the idea into Tin 
oln’s Inn Fields of combining houses into a faguile. 
There was the Gothic house, .with its own gable, its 
own projections, its own bow windows ; but there was 
no idea of continuous arvhitecture, of stacet archites 
‘ure, or the grouping of houses together. Thewe was 
none of the stock in trade of the ordirmry architect : 
that had yet to be created. Architectury was an art in 
the hands of Inigo Jones: it, was a science in the 
hands of a scientist like Sir Christopher Wren, From 
the work of those two extraordinary men we have 
Aétived our very fino school of English Renaissance 
‘And it is worth while bearing in mind, that the con- 
ditions in England should be compared with the 
conditions on the Continent suggested by Paris and 
Rome. You have to reflect that there grew up 
baroque architecture on the Continiont which wo did 
not have at home: there is nothing representing in 
ngland the aggressive baroque and rococo of Con- 
tinontal architecture. ‘There may be other things 
to say about that, but T suggest that the Puritanism 
fand the Kuglish habit of min are reflected in the 
restraint throughout the whole of the eightoonth 
contury architecture, It has been interesting to 
refloot that thre were no architects because there was 
no civil architacture, and that our Renaissance archi- 
tectare grow up beoreen Inigo Jones? and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren's enormous visionary schemes, especi- 
ally in Renaissance ecclesiastical architecture, It is 
interesting to try to visualise tho epoch. Blessed 
‘are our eyes, for they see Wostminster Abbey : the 
mediwval Iuilders never did complete it. | Henry 
‘VIE. Chapel and the westom towers, and even tho 
vwestorn end of the nave, were incomplete ab the time 
of the Reformation. We try to visualise Pepys aud 
Robert Walpole, but did thoy seo St. Pout’s t- No. 
‘Again blessed are our eyes, for they seo. ‘That won 
erful building was not completed for mors than 
‘thirty years attor the Fite, or was not commenced, I 
‘think, for three years after the rebuilding of tho City 
Jad. ogun. °‘Tinuannds, of pounds had been spent 
in trying to patch up tho old Cathedral bofore the 
Commissioners made up their minds to start » now 
one. When theso things come home to us, the montal 
background with which we read Pepys is cousider- 
ably altered. 

‘Mr. W.R. DAVIDGH [4.]; It would be interesting 
if Mr: Bell would indivate to us any facts which have 
fa direct hearing on the catastrophe of the present 
time. One of the diffioulties in couneetion with the 
rebuilding of a mighty city would bo that of bricks 5 
Jricks would not be available for at least: a year, and 
the brickficlds in the neighbourhood would be ex 
tremoly busy providing for a supply which was, 60 
abnormal. In that respect the vast reconstruction 
‘which will come after the war will have somo bearing 
on what we have heard. I wonder whethor Mr. Bell 




















has come actoss anything in his researches showing 
any preferential system or Government control of 
particular clases of buildings, which might have a 
bearing on what might have to be done at the present 
time, ‘There must he some form of consideration, 
at any rato, ax to whas the forms of new construction 
After the war shall be, and anything which Mr, Bell 
‘ean show Learing on the present position will, {thin 
have a wry particular value and interest. 'T think 
there isa great deal of up-to-date as well as of historic 
tivst in the way in whieh the Building Acts were 
d after the Great Fire, We tad a valu- 
table prohibition against "rings ” to force up pric 
of either material or labour, another provision alloy 
ing for the charging of * betterment ” on premises 
improved, atul so on, and T would lik to hear if there 
rere any inducements held out to country builders, 
‘or to buikders on the outskists of London, to come and 
‘work after tho Fire, or was it simply & question of 
supply and demand? Disputes werw muloubtedly 
eal with by a firm hand and it would be intaresting 
to know whether, apart from the four elasses of builds 
ing, there was abso control as to what buildings should 
be exected. T have always boen soméwhat puzzled 
by Ogilby’s map of 1677 which shows the whole of 
thy City rebuilt at that partioulardato, with practi- 
cally no vacant sites, and would ask whother Mx, Bell 
hhas found that map to bo correct, or whether it 
roconds the allocation of tho sites of buildings only. | Tt 
huggests that by that date London had been thickly 
rebuilt. Indeed, it shows parts of London already 
‘overcrowded at cortain places, possibly on the margins 
of the Great Bite, I feel that at this time we have a 
great eal we oon ete from the procodeut of the 

‘wat Fire of London, which was « great entastrophe, 
sand was dealt with in a statesmantike way. 

‘Tun PRESIDENT, in putting tho voto to tho meet 
ing, said they were oll vory much indebted to Mr. 
Ball for tho care and labour ho must have devoted to 
his research into this matter, They should look for- 
‘wand to his book on the subject with very pleasurable 
anticipation, 

‘Min. WALTER BELL, aftor returning thanks for 
the voto, said: Tmust not, at this hous, take up your 
fine wth a ong mp, Bs, Normany with the Yer 
Kind remarks which he made concerning, myself, 
raised one or two questions. Ha spoke particularly 
fabout the number of City Companies’ Halls tho re- 
‘puilding of which has been attributed to Wren. So 
fay ay what I may call the uiscientifi history of Lon- 
don ix concemed, I think all the City Compani 
‘Halls havo been claimed as having been rebuilt by 
Wren, ‘There was another architect, Edward Jerman, 
or Jarman, the City Surveyor, who was largely em- 

jjayed by ¢he Livery Companies in building the Halls. 
fo doubt his work was overlooked by Wron, but it 
‘was Jerman’s work, and Wren has got the oredit for it, 
or for tho greater part of it, Wren, of cours, was 
‘very much engrossed with the designs and construction 
of his many churehes and the Cathedysl, and also his 
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public buildings—he was ablo to crowd a vast amount 
into his wonderful working day, but ho could not do 
everything. Dr, Norman also’ mentioned the fact 
‘that a good deal of medieval work remains in several 
of the London churches. It was the practice after 
tho Firo, and was provided for in the Rebuilding Act, 
that tho stones of churches not to be rebuilt should be 
‘used in the new churches. As @ matter of fact, in 
many cases Wron kept the foundations of the des- 
troyed churches for uss in the new buildings, and often 
walls up to 10 or 20 feet, which he reeased, and 
several of his towers contain or still show the original 
mediteval masonry. In the tower of 8, Mary Alder- 
mary, you can to-day seo the marks of the Grout Fire 
on the lower courses. As to the number of houses 
Duilé after the Five that are still standing in the City, 
‘was able to-picture to you on the serean several of 
‘ther, but those I showod must in no vonse be ogarded. 
‘as a complete ropresentation—there are many others 
surviving. -Tlnow the houso in Mark Lane to which 
‘De. Norman reforred, and I would like to learn what 
‘yas its date, I havo heard divergent views upon it. 
Some have sald it was built before the Great Fizo and. 
others have placed it ms Inte ay Queen Anne. My 
‘own View is that it is a house of about William and 
Mary. [A speaker: ‘Thor is ono head of Quoon 
Mary and one of King William, and the staircase is 
mahogany.) ‘That war my dwn mpreton, thet twas 
8 Willan and, Mary howe. ‘The second house, in 
Cheapside, to witch Dr, Norman alluded, is now oceu- 
poly Likington’s, the silversmith, and it was 
own for many years as the Lord Mayor's House. 
Tradition caye it was built for Sir William ‘Turner, 
Lord Mayor vory shortly after the Fire of London, 
fund undoubtedly in that house many Lord Mayors 
hhuve held theit mayoralty. Another house wi 
was used for the mayoralty was Sir Robert Clayton's, 
in Old Joviry. About the middle of the eighteenth 
‘cantury the present Mansion House was built, and Sir 
ayne was the first Lord Mayor to oceupy it. 
Tyas very Bled t9 learn, yhich I did not know, tat 
‘the dittingw and seork from Wren’s hause (80- 
called) in Botolph Lane had been suved ; 1 feared 
that all had gone. The house was muuch of the 





























‘samo type as that which I showed, No. 34, Great 
Tower Street, I was part intprosted’ in the 
remark which Professor Fitemade,that there 





being no strect architecture at that time, there were 
wo architects. Ho has put into epigram what seems 
to represent very closely.the actual fact. I believe 
Tam right in saying—though one hesitates to say it 
in company like this—that town architecture began 
with amateurs: there wero amateurs. who built 
houses in our crowded towns good atretoh of time 
before there were professional men who were engaged 
‘to build them. Some of the most "notorious ” 
trchitects~aball Tsay tach av Lond Gointhorpo, 
have been amateurs, In the rebuilding of London 
‘after the Fire, itis the fact, as Professor Pte suggested, 
that the houses.grew up individually, one at a time, 
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‘As the owner of the house, or the owner of the land, 
found money for the purpose he put his house up, 
without consideration for. the house which was builé 
on the right or tho loft of it, But the Act of Parlia- 
mont; had obviously realised what was going to take 
placo, and the directions given provided both for the 
‘type, or class, of building and for the correct keying 
of every house. ‘The surveyors were charged to see 
that tho brostsummers were not broken, except 
where they directed, And when at last tho separate 
hhouses made continuous streets, we find the sort of 
street which T illustrated by the, adjoining houses 
in Copthall Avonuo, as compared with the jumble of 
hhouses of all shapes and sizes and heights which pre- 
vailed before the Fire, ‘The new City was formal and 

ain, but, on the whole, I think it was a pretty City. 

x. Davidgo asked mo to deal with the influence which 
tho Groat Fino has had upon the state of things to-day. 
‘Plat Ishould bo delighted to do, but time is too short. 
I think tho most obvious debt we owe to the Groat 
Fire is the reduction of steep hills, and the doing away 
with many sharp turnings, which were common in 
‘the modiaoval City: Ita eflect is also seon in the widen- 
ing of cortain strvets, although the gonoral widening 
tnd opening out of the City of London did not take 
place after the Groat Fire, but largely in onr own 
Time, ‘Mr, Davidgo who arked mor whether 1 had 
found evidenoo of proforential control in the qui 
tioning of materials or labour for public buildings. I 
do not think T have found any, but I ean recall ono 
Briule natn, which, may inforat him.) The 

oyal harbour works at Sheerness had beon started 
before tho Great Firo, ancl after the Firo they wore 
interrupted, owing to the artifioors flocking to London. 
‘Tho King, thorefore, gavo an order to. the Masons? 
Company and to the Bricklayers’ Company to sond 
men to do the work, and there is on iter in the ao- 
counts of the Masons” Company of £3 168. “paid to 
impréss men and send them to Shoorness.” Evie 
dently it was found expedient, to set @ press-gang to 
act, and so the King’s work was finished. With 
regtrd to the publio buildings, euch as the Guildhall, 
Sessions House, and the like, Ido not think there was 
any preferential treatment: tho question of supply 
‘and demand eeoms to have covered the whole thing. 
‘Within six years of the Fine, the competition between. 
the froomen of London and the “ foreignen: ”—non- 
freemen who caine to London from the country— 
became very keen, The London freemen gradually 
threw out of employment the others, until it was com 
plained that the artifcers from the country were left 
‘stranded on the roads, and wore liable in their distrose 
to become thieves and footpads. Ogilby 
gan’s map shows much which could not 
completed by 1077. By this time the dwelling houses, 
in the City and the commercial warehouses had been 
practically finished. But. number of open church 
ites broke the continuity of the City; on somo 
the churches were then being built and on others nob 
even the foundations hd yet been dug. 
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REVIEWS. 
SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYHOUSES. 
Shakerpearean Playhouses foxeph Quincey Admins, 

‘Mr. Adams has given us in a very handy volume a 
concise history of English theatres from the beginning 
to the time of the Restoration, ‘The arrangement of 
the book is excellent,” The history of ench theatre 
from its inception through its varied occupation to its 
end is separately given, and as far as practicable the 
series is in chronological order, 

‘The earliest playhouses were the courtyards of the 
‘old coaching inns. The open yard was spacious, and 
around it on threo sides were ono or two storeys of 
galleries or balconies giving aoness to the rooms on the 
upper floors, ‘The atage was erected on barrels or 
other temporary support in the open yard, and the 
general publio stood in the pit,” while the galleries 
filled with benches or chairs were reserved for guosts 
ar “the quality” who came tose the play. Those 
inn yards remained the type on which theatres were 
plarined nearly all through tho great period, and it 
miay be said that they are the prototype of the theatres 
of to-day. It is truo tho rectangular plan gave place 
toa polygonal orcireular arrangement of seats, and this 
naturally led to a similar plan of the building iteclt. 

In the Elizabethan and Jacobean period under 
roview seventeon theatres were constructe 

1, The Thostre ss oponod about 1676 















2 The Curtain ie a IBTT 
3. The Firat Blaokd 1670.6r 1877 
4. St Pauls fe BIR 
5. Newington Butts efor 1580, 
6. Tho Ros 1587 
1. he Swan 1596 
8. Tho Globo Sl rons 
9, Tho Fortune 1600. 
10; ‘he Second Blasktviare S100 
LL. Tho Whitefriars 1605 
12, Pho Red Bull 1403 
18. Tho Hope: 108 
UA. Romoter's Black 16lT 
18, ‘he Cockpit or Phenix 101 
16, Salisboey Court 629 
17, The Gockpit-in.Court i. 1682 





Te is interesting to observe that the location of ost 
of these theatres was determined by the social con- 
ditions of the time. The Corporation of London, the 

wverning body of what was then the whole of London, 
Including its outwork Southwark, bad steadily set its 
{face against playhouses and would not allow any to be 
‘rected within ite jurisdiction. The would-be pro- 
prietors had to look elsewhere for sites convenient to 
‘their public who lived within the City. . The monas- 
teries in and around London dissolved by Henry VIIT 

ed to the Crown, and their lands were outside 


had pase 
» the Corporation's jurisdiction, "To these the proprie- 


tora turned, and there found their homes. ‘The 
‘Theatre ” was in Finsbury Field on the former Holy- 
‘woll Priory Estate. “The Curtain” was on part of 





the same property, called the Curtain Estate, and only 
just south of “The Thentze.” “The First, Black- 
friars ” was in what had been the buttery of Black- 
friars Monastery on the City sido of the river; ‘The 
Second Blackfriars” (the site of which is now the 
‘ines priuting office) was the former fratery parlour 
and hall of the same monastory ; ** St. Paul's ” was 
in the Cuthedral precincts, probably the Choir School ; 
“The Whitefriars” in Bouverie Street was the one 
time refectory of that monastery ; The Rose,” 
“The Globe” and * The Hope” were on the Bishop 
of Winchester’s estate on the Bankside, Southwark. 
ink’ between “the Church and the Stage" is 
‘thus remarkable one. The Swan,” in the adjacont: 
old Paris Garden, was on Crown land. ‘* Newington 
Butts,” on the ancient archery butts, was also ontside 
the City’s jurisdiction, ‘To complete the list, *1?he 
Fortune ” wasn Playhouse Yard, Clerkenwell } “Phe 
Red Bull” in St. John Stroct, Clerkenwell; The 
Cockpit” was in’ Cockpit Street, Drury’ Lane ; 
“Salisbury Court” just to the south of tho present 
‘square of that name, and last, "'Thg Cockpit-in-Court,” 
Aligned by Inigo Jones, was in Whitehall Palace 
‘Tho man who stand out before all others of the 
period in promoting and building theatres and organis- 
ing companies of actors were the Burbeges, Henslowe 
and Edward Alleyn. They wero the energisers and 
tthe enterprising spirits of the time. Edward Alley, 
‘reat actor as he was, appears to have combined these 
qualities with his other talents, and not only s0, he 
‘Was a generous friend to whom the impecunious actor 
constantly turned for help and advice. A Intter has 
been recently discovered from W. Wilson, a hitherto 
unknown member of Shakespeare's company then 
saying at she Fortune,” addressed to Alloy, waking 
is favour ‘a present from the company 
on the occ iwon's marriage, in which he 
ientions two other niembers—Dowton and Juby. 
‘The playwrights wf the period arc, of course, 
household nares, many of world fame—Shakespeare, 
‘Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Thomas Heywood, 
Bon Jonson, Robert Daborne, ‘Tarleton, Nat Field 
‘Manston, Middleton, Obapian, Dekkes, Webster and 
thors. Michael Dravton, the poet and dramatist, 
‘was the founder of Tho Whitefriats" theatre, 
‘Among the talented actors the most famous were 
Edward Alleyn (the future founder of Dulwich Col- 
deg) the sine actor of the Lord Admira's Company, 
sclocted by the Corporation to address King James 
on his visit to the City, Richard Burbage, William 
Shakespeare, John Heminges, William Kemp, Thomas 
Pope, G. Bryan, A. Phillips, Not Field (originally one 
of jthe Ciildren of tha, Chaps,” afterwards "the 
Children of the Queen's Revels,” said by Keysar to 
be ‘the most expert and skilful of actors in Eng- 
land”), William Slye, W. Osteler (originally one of 
‘the children of * Blackfriars”) and Condell. 
Of theso men of affairs, playwrights and actors, 
Henslowe, Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Mas- 
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singer and Afloyn lived on the Bankside at South- 
wwark near the theatres, and donttless all took part in 
the better social life of the parish; Henslowe and 
Alleyn were both Wardens of St. Saviour's (now 
Southwark Cathedral) ; Shakespeare's brother Ed- 
mond, Fletcher and Massinger are buried there. 

In the earlier days the theatres were private specu- 
lation, and he financial postion ofthe ators masa 
rious one. ‘They received the pennies pai 
‘during the performance, sometimes stopping for this 

.. purpose at an exciting part of the play. 

‘The receipts from the audience of the galleries went 
to the proprietor of the theatre. Such an arrange- 
ment, however, waa bound to end when theatres be- 
ceanie permanent institutions, and in the companies 
organised by Henslowe, Alleyn, Burbage, Shakespeare 

and others the principal actors were * sharers," 

we should say to-day, “ shareholders.” Iti 

note how fluid wete the companies, They were 
always changing—dissolving, roorganising, merging 
cone into another, or, more accurately speaking, some 
of one company And some of another joining together 
undee a new appellation—that of The King, ‘The 
Queen, or of some patron of influence at; Courts’ then 
perhaps reverting, and so on in endless mutations, 
All of whioh aro given in clear detail in the book. 

‘The thoatres had their excitements outside those 
of ,the drama, In 1598 tho landlord of “Tho 
Theatr” tang advantage of technical lp! lip 
intended to appropriate the building which but for 
this slip the occupying owners had the right to remove 
but the Burboges and members of Shakespuare’s 
‘company were too sharp for him, taking the law into 
their own hands; and on the night of the 28th De- 

~ comber they pulled down the building, carting away 
the material to build their now house, * The 
How they must haye enjoyed themsdlves ! 

In 1613 the first ** Globe” wgs.burnt down during 
it performance of Shakespeare's Henry VIIL., when 
the wadding ofa discharged gun set fire to the thatched 
root. J 

In 1617 “ The Cockpit” was wrecked internally by 
1 mob of ’prentices almost as soon as it was finished. 

‘In 1620 the first “ Fortune ” was burnt down, 

In 1649 “ The Cockpié” and “ The Fortune ” were 
internally wrecked, and “Salisbury Court” was 

led down by soldiers. Tt was reconstructed, Lut 
4n 1666 vas burnt down in the Great Fire of London, 

In 1698 “The Cockpit-in-Court” wes probably 
burnt down in the fire at the Palace. 

The City authorities were inimical to theatres as 
such, and thoy constantly harassed the proprietors in 
ono way or another. When they had no authority of 
their own they used their influence with the Privy 
Council to stop plays, sueceeding in one case in per 
manently suppressing the theatre. In 1597 “The 
Swan ” wasclosed by the Privy Council in consequence 
of a play which gave offence. In 1608, ns a result of 
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1 play at “Tho Secor Blackfriars,” which offended 
the King of France and King James, the career of 
“the Children of the Chapel ” was terminated. 

‘The plague in London constantly interfered with 
tho theatres, which were closed to prevent the spread 
of infection, Sometimes the companies weut for 
provincial tours, but often great distress arose among 
‘actors and workmen. 

‘Tt has been mentioned that thé tradition of the old 
coaching inns was continued in thé new theatres. 
“The Theatre,” The Curtain,” * The Rose,” * The 
Swan,” “ The Globe,” “The Fortune,” “The Red 
Bull” and ** The Hope,” all had uncovered ** pits” 
in the centre, and in many the stage was uncovered, 
but the surrounding. galleries were roofed in. The 
first * Fortuno” was a square building externally, the 
others were all either polygonal or circular, and when 
“The Fortme”” was burnt down it was rebuilt on a, 
circular plan, 

Nearly all the new theatres were constructed of 
timber Inthed and plastered, but “The Swan "was 
offlint. ‘They were large buildings. De Witts states 
that * The Swan ” held “in its seats” 3,000 people, 

“The Cockpit-in-Court"—the first Theatre Royal 
wns a stone or brick building on a square plan, 
cetagonal inside, Inigo Jones's original drawing is 
in Worcester College Library, Oxford. Tt i refined 
tand masterly. The design of the back of the stage— 
the Proscentam—was inspired by that of Palladio’s 
‘Toatro Olimpico at Vieonza, 

‘The theatres in Blackfriars and Whitefria 
structed as has been noted in the old monastic build- 
ings, were, of course, covered, and this led to an 
arrangement by which the “covered” theatres were 
‘used for winter performances and the Bankside" open” 
theatros for summer ones by the sme companies 
thus “ The Second Blackfriars ” was the winter home 
and“ The Globe ” the summer house of Shakespeare's 
company, under Burbage; and “The Whitefriars ” 
held the same relation to * The Swan ” under Hens- 
lowe, ‘The Blackfriars ” thus occupied was so great: 
success that complaint was made by officials and 
inhabitants of the interference with trafic from ** such 
multitudes of coaches that sometimes all the streets 
cannot contain them, but they clog up Imdgate Hill 
also," and the Corporation vainly tried to close the 
theatre, but the King came to the rescue of the 
‘company. 

‘The whole subject is a fascinating one, but: the 
limita of a review do not permit of further detail. Tt 
may therefore be appropriate to concnde with a 
reference to the passing of the great actors whe 
tributed to the glory of the period. Pope died in 
1603, A. Phillips in 1605, W. Slye 1608, Osteler in 
1614, Shakespeare had left the stage before 1614 and 
died in 1616, R. Burbage died in 1619, Heminges out- 
lived them all excopt Field, and in 1623 Heminges 
and Condell collected and ‘published Shakespeare's 
plays; Condell died in 1627, Heminges in 1630, N. 



































CO-OPERATION OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 


Field in 1632. Edward Alleyn retired from the stage 
probably before 1610, and died in 1626, 
Ewa ‘T. Haus (F.J- 








CO-OPERATION OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING. 
1 wave read with more interest than satisfaction the 
digoussion on co-operation in building works in 
the February issue of the Institute Jounnat, in 
which there seems to have been a consensus of opinion 
that, in consequence of the war and the legislation 
resulting from it, our profession, as a whole is not 
only seriously affected, but is in danger of being 
Dlotted out of existence, unless indeed some drastic 
change is mado in the constitution of the Institute, 
‘The socialistio soheme formulated by Mr. Lanchester 
is, I fear, too visionary for general upplication, for it 
could certainly be adopted in only a very few offices. 
‘The suggestion of Professor Beresford Pite, that 
architecture ancl operative building should be united 
and practised under one management, seems much 
‘more to the purpose we all have in view, viz, the ad- 
‘vancoment of architecture, the improvement of build- 
ing construction, and tho proteotion of the publio 
in all matters relating to the building arts and crafts, 
But even the Professor stopped short of promulgating 
'v acheme for uniting them. I therefore crave indul- 
gence for the gdmission in the Jounwat of a few more 
‘words on the subject, 
hho move suggestion of unity in the arta and crafts 
of building carties the mind back to the old Mason 
Guilds of medinval days, whore they did practise ar- 
chiteoture and operative building na a single businoss 
or profession, a unity that developed and constructed 
‘the finest architecture the world han ever known. T 
do not hesitate to reassert this fact, for the evidence in 
its favour is go strong that I feel none but those with 
prejudiced minds will in these later days venture to 




















dispute it. Is it not, therefore, possible to reorganise 
‘our professional Institute on the basis of those old 
Guilds ? : 


T do not suggest the adoption of thetr system in its 
entirety, for 6o many changes have taken placein the 
handicrafts of building since the Middle Ages—such as 
improvements in the manual tools of the trades ; the 
introduction of machine tools ; and the application of 
steam, guy coors ee 8 duiving power to those 
tools—as well as the inventions of manufactured 
Duilding materials which now. take the pluce of 
natural unallied wood and stone’ of former days, 
‘together with many other developments in the build- 
ing trades, We at. once. realise. tho importange of 
taking those changes into consideration in devising a 
scheme for improving the building arts and erafts. 

But of all the chianges that have taken place during 
the last contury nono has been greater than the 
‘evolution of the sciences, for whether in ies or 
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in manufactures, in agriculture orin war, science las 
become a first principle of their development, and so 
in like manner science must exercise considerable in- 
fluence in any fature advancement of the arts and 
‘crafts of our profession ; we must indeed devise some 
means by which art in architecture and the science 
of the building erafts ean be united in such « manner 
that each will help the other to develop and progress. 

To achieve that object it is necessary to provide 
special instruction for those who are to prtetise our 

fession in tho future—and I conceive that the very 
foundation of the knowledge to be imparted must be 
based on a sound perception of the natural laws of the, 
universe, such as tir, light, heat, electricity, ete., the 
elements of which should be taught in every elemen- 
tary school ; but the application of those laws to good 
building could, Tam persuaded, be best taught at a 
technical college, with schoolooms and workshops 
specially arranged and equipped for tho purpose at- 
rched thereto. But the students should be mot only 
trained in the college schools and workshops ; they 
should at the same time be provided with the oppor- 
tunity of secing building construction in the actual 
‘course of execution, £0 ns to fit them as architects and 
masters to design and superintend tho erection of 
Duildings in their future career, 

1 theretore suggest that, in addition to the eallege 
schools and workshops, there should he ® builders’ 
yard, either within the college precincts or imme- 
aintely adjacent thereto, with joumeymen’s work- 
shops, foremen’s offloos, storerooms, ete, surrounding 
it, and a timber and stone yard in the centre, in which 
tocarry on a local building trade, and as time passed 
on and business increased that branch building busi- 
nesees should bo established in other parts of the 
country where it, may be thought desirable and as 
{good prospects of success prevented themselves, just 
As fe largo builder do a, the prfent time and aw 
they wero by tho old Masons’ Guilds in the past. 

T suggest that the governing body of the present 
Royal Institute, with such assistance ax they may 
deem it desirable to obtain, should organise and 
ostablish a new Institute to meet the needs of these 
modem days ; and though I venture to promulgate a 
scheme which I believe would effeot that object, I do. 
with all deference to their better judgment, 
The proposed new Institute might be designated 
“The Royal Institute of Builder Architects,” and 1 
suggest thatits headquarterashould be, notin London, 
norin any large town, but in or near a provineial town 
‘of moderate size, where land could be acquired and 
buildings erected more cheaply, where the cost of 
living and othor needs of the students and workmen 
would be less than in large towns of the Empire, 
and—what is more important, still—where the stue 
dents and workmen would bo freer from the'tempta- 
tions to evil and the serious consequences arising from 
it, which seem inseparable from large communities. 

‘The business of this new Institute would be of a 
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comprehensive character, but as the whole affairs of 
the prosont R.LB.A. are managed by the Council, so 
also could the whole affairs of this Royal Institute of 
Builder Architeots be managed by a Council, assisted, 
as they would be, by the various Committees elected 
to preside over and manage the respective depart- 
‘ments of the institution ; and provided likewise that 
‘each member of the Council and Committees possessed 
tthe requisite qualifications for the duties they would 
be required to perform. ‘Those qualifications would 
probably he made dependent on the degrees taken by 
‘the members in the students’ curriculum of the Insti- 
tute, whieh degrees I will, by way of illustration, 
define as follows -— 

‘Master’; A subscribing member who has graduated 
in the finer arte of architecture and in the four arts of 
operative building into which the students’ currieu- 
Tum may be divided. 

Fellow : A subscribing member who has graduatod 
in the finer arte of architooture and in dhree of tho 
operative arts of the building erafts, 

Associate A subscribing member who has gra- 
uated in the four operative arts of building, but not 
in the finer arts of architecture, 

Graduate: Must have passed a preliminary exami- 
nation in general education, inoluding the natural 
laws of the universo, before admission to college, and 
‘afterudmission must boarticled and pay a premium, 

Tndustrial: A non-subscribing artisan or labourer 
in tho Institute employ, whose qualification for em- 
ploymest might alter probatlonary ter) cri 

ie of good character and of his fitnear and ability 
to execute the kind of work on which he seeks to be 
‘employed, whioh certificate, howover, should be can- 
celled and given up if he leaves the Institute omploy- 
‘ment within threo years from the time of 
mont, His indnoement to seek empl ler 
‘the Instituto might be preferential engagement over 
other workmen, und, after a probationary term, the 
of using the initials L1.B.A. after his name. 

Subscribing membors only should be entitled to 
‘vote on matters affecting the Institute and its busi- 
ness gonerally. 

ryggest that only " Mastors” of the Order should be 
eligible for the appointments of managers of building 
establishments at either the headquarters or at the 
branch establishments, nor should any member be 
entitled to design an important building for exeou- 
‘ibn without the sanction of the Council. 
To carry the schome a stop further, T suggest that 
‘subscribing members should be invited to assemble 
‘at the Institute periodically—say every six months 
or, at any rate, at intervals not exceeding one year—to 
lect the President and Council; todisous the general 
Tbusiness of the Order; to receive reports from the 
‘anagers of the branch establishments ; and, in fact, 
to transact any other business on which the members 
were entitled to vate, 

‘The members of the respective Committees of De- 
partments should be selected and appointed by the 
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Instituto Council, and each Committee would, of 
‘course, elect its own chairman ; but all their business 
transactions, and all other matters relating to the 
Institute, would be subject to the approval of the 
Council, whose decisions should be final and binding 
on all parties concerned. é 

‘There is just one more point to refer to, and that 
fs the dogree of the titles of the members of the 
present R.LB.A., to which I may point out that, to 
Avoid injustice or dissatisfaction, their titles might 
be transferred to the new Institute, subject, of course, 
to those members continuing to’ pay their annual 
subsoription thereto, For instance, Past-Presidents 
may be designated Grand Masters, Members of the 
Council Masters, Fellows could still be Fellows, and 
Asriates remain Amociater—all of them of tho new 
institute, 

TKauch a schome as above outlined were adopted 
Tam persuaded it would not only re-establish our 

rofession on a sound and honourable basis, bub it 
‘would be the means, in a comparatively short ti 
developing an architecture that would surpass’ in 
artistic beauty that of the Middle Ages, and although 
there might be some prejudices against it to contend 
with init eal wages (for there alwaye ar prejudices 
‘against new inventions, however good they may be), 
tho superiority of its architectural design, and the 
higher quality of the building work of this Institute 
over that of the ordinary builder would soon be 
recognised, and the architects and builders of the new 
Institute would be sought for and engaged to design 
‘and erect tho most important’ public and private 
buildings throughout the country, 

W. Warmers, sux, [F.). 








Lincoln. 





REPAIRING §T. PAUL'S. 
‘True following extracts from a signed article by Mr. 
C.B.Sayer[.] which appeared under the atove head- 
ingin The Manchester Guardian of 26th February axe 
cof interest in connection with Mr, Mervyn Macariney's 
Paper mad at the Inntute in November 1007, After 
‘short historicalintroduction the article continues : 
In 1751 Flyteroft, Surveyor to the Fabric, reported, 
attributing the settlements to the rubble core of the 
ers and walls, and this, the curl:est extant report, has 
sn confirmed by recent discoveries. ‘Things grow 
‘ome, and picoas of stone fell from timo to time into 
the church, and in 1781 Mylne, then surveyor, was an- 
‘rosted with the repairs, and the building was closed 
for eighteen months. “Unfortunately, Mylne pro- 
eeded to conceal rather than to make good the 
defects. He cut away the faces of thie broken stones 
and covered them with a veneer two to four jnches 
thick held in place by iron dowels or ping, which in 
course of time have been destroyed by nist, leaving the 
veneer hanging precariously to the other masonry, 
whilst no additional support was given to the structure 
xcept by some solid work in the crypt. 























It is necessary to bear in mind that, in spite of its 
Classic dress, the building is essentially Gothic in its 
construction, with flying buttresses, and inassive 
walls depending chiefly on their weight for stab lity, 
* and that the scientific novelties introduced by Wren. 
were almost entirely confined to the dome, which is a 
wonderful example of enginecring skill. In the main 
hho had to depend on. traditional methods and ma- 
terials, ‘ Masonry is the most conservative of crafts, 
‘Wren's masons were all trained in the Gothic tra 
dition, which by the uso of small stones and thiek 
joints seems to have aimed at, and certainly attained, 
Groat flexibility in buildings.’ It was the attempt to 
graft on to this method the large facing stones and 
thin joints of the Classic manner that was the cause of 
the trouble 
‘The facing of Porta ston with joints ne hick 
has behind it a coro of small rubble of Kentish rag, 
. cchallc, and five or six other kinds of stone, probably 
‘taken from the ruins of the old Cathedral, set with very 
thick joints of rathor inferior mortar, "It is evident 
that when the weight of nearly 5,000 tons on each pier 
was applied the mortar, being the softest part of the 
structure, would be compressed, and the core with. 





four or five thiok joints to one thin one of the facing, 


would settle most, thus throwing an enormous strain 

on the Portland stone. ‘This splendid stone stood the 
i strain on the whole in « marvellous manner, but many 
3 jones were crushed and shivered, and the loud reports 
and falling pieces which would result must have 
‘ery alarming. Then ots ae quite enough to ac 
count for the subsidences which have taken place, and 
‘there seems to be no evidence of any failure of the 
foundations. Under theso cineumstances the atchi- 
toot to the Dean and Chapter edvieed thorough 
ropaiz, hoginning with the worst pier—that of the 
west sido of the south transept arch, . 

‘During the last threo years all tho broken stones of 
this pier have ben entirely cut away and replaced by 
carefully selected Portland stone, and the core haa 

boon consolidated as far as possible by grouting. 

‘The work has now reached the springing of the great 

‘arches, some of the lower stones of which it will be 
J necessary to replace, and then the first stage willbe 
complete. 

‘Tho work has boen much more extensive and costly 
than, was expected, and must have given many 
anxious hours to those responsible ; itis altogether an 
admirable job, and reflects great credit on all con- 
© 5. oomed. As an.instance of tho thoroughness with 
‘which the problem has been treated it may be men- 
tioned that at every critical point where any fresh 
movement in the building would be likely to show 
scientifically constructed gun-metal tell-tales, eapable 
of being gauged and levelled to one-thousandth patt of 
4 au inch, havo been fixed. ‘These are inost carefully 
b> 5 tested every week, and itis satisfactory to know that 
“no. mensurablo movement has been Tegistered any- 
‘where during the three yours they have been in use. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
American Timbers, 
To the Bdilor, Joursat, R.LLB.A.,— 

Dean Sin,-—T havo read with interest the article in 
your January and following edition by Mr. John R. 
Walker, United States ‘Trade Commissioner, ard the 
remarks made by members of your Institute It is 
certainly of the ‘utmost importance to bring before 
architects, engineers, and other users of tiinber, 
completo information regarding the future of supplies, 
tnd especially those from our Allies and our Colonies, 
Ainerican supplies deserve the most earful attention, 
‘The proposal to have samples shown and information 
published regarding all available American timbers is 
‘undoubtedly a good one, and in this conneetion it 
‘would be possible for me to assist, as I think f should 











bo able to produce specimens of suficient. dimensions 
‘and all the necessary information to enable enquirers 
to satisfy themselves reganding-the qualities of the 
various timbers and tho sizes in which they are to be 


olitained. It is certain that the demand after thi 
war will be so general and on such a large scale, and 
tho cout of transport still wo heavy, that it will become 
necessary for us to accustom ourselves to entirely new 
conditions. 

Mr. Walker has speculated upon the oauses which 
in the past, under pro-war conditions, have resulted fn 
‘the vory limited wee of American supplies. He ad~ 
‘varioes a4 his prominent reasons :— 

(1) ‘The manufacture ond specifications which have 
‘een customary for the American lumbermen to pro- 
Vide—that is, the lengths, widths, and especially the 
thicknesses, , 

(2 Tha the diloent, vavsies ao not aulansy 
‘oll kiown to those who have the ordering of material 

(8) That the thicknosses nro baro or, as it is gome- 
times called, * shy.” 

In regard to (1). Tt is true excoptiniy as regards 
Oregon Pino or Douglas Fir (Peeudacuge Dovglaii 
‘that tho American specifications customarily provided! 
‘xe vory different from those which are ordinarily thed 
in this country. In timbering work the joists rafters, 
cte,, for any largo building necessitate the supply of 
perhaps thousands of piceos all of one or two lengths, 
inary cae only afew variable ngs; and ons o¢ 
two widths, or in any case only.n fow widths. The 
American custom of sawing tandom widths is, and 
still will remain, a disudvantage so far as most of the 
‘varieties of American timber are concemed. Supplies 
of Oregon Pine havo gonerally hen obtainable in 
suficiont quantitios of any lengths and widtl: which 
aight be required, nd cannot bo inl in the sme 
category. It docs not seem powiblo that the regula 
tion specifications adopted by American dumbermen, 
‘which ran from 4 to 16 fect and in random widths of 
from 4 inches to 18 inches, including all widths—t.e, 
increase of an eighth of an inch ata time—ean ever be 
very conveniently used in the United Kingdom build~ 
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ing trade. "The quostion is, whothier it will be possible 
to posuade American lumbermen to adopt specifica 
tions which would be more suitable for our roquire- 
‘ments. These disad¢antages, however, are only 
partial. ‘To roalise tho fundamental differeices be- 
‘tween American’ uses and our own, more than one 
visit to Amexioa and a study of their conditions are 
necessary, or a number of yoars wo have been 
‘scoustomed to use solid timberin solid work; built up 
‘work and the adoption of other material for strength, 
with tho use of timber as a decorative article—or as 
Americans term it trim "—has only been adopted hero 
during the last fow yours. Tho climatio conditions in 
America are quite different froniv-those here. ‘The 
extreme and variable dry and humid heat which is 
experienced there, andthe extraordinary sudden 
variations of both, are conditions unknown in this 
country. Similasly, the continuous trying damp 
‘atmosphoro of this country is unknown in Amorica, 
‘and the result is that built ip wood work inthe United 
Kingdom has not on the whole been & suoeesss and 
‘undoubtedly the use of solid woods as adopted here 
hhas not beon successful in America. As illustrating 
this, works of art in furniture, in Sheraton or Adam 
style, which havo remained in perfectly sound oon 
dition in this country for perhaps 150 years or more, 
when exported to Americi have fallen to pivees and 
tho venoer and solid work separated, On tho other 
hand, the ply construction made uso of in Amorion 
for furniture, trimming, pianos, eto, is found to be 
tunroliable wad not to stand well inthis damp climate, 

In sogaed to (9). Tthink the difforont varitios and 
qualities of timbers available from Amorioa ato oor 
tainly very generally known. Tho wse of Oregon Pine 
(Douglas Fiz), which in other respeots provides ample 
quantities in’ suitable spocifcations, has boon very 
Sch restricted, noewithitanding the fed that es 

notally more frye from knots and sap than Baltic 

ir, because it, his nevor been considered, and pro- 
batity is not go durable, and on account of the fact that 
‘was montioned by one of the gentlemen at the Meet- 
ing, th grain wil ipo afar preparation routing in 8 
ridgoy gurlace which shows evon under paint or var- 
nish, For many years past Louisiana Oypress (Tlazo- 
div distichiven) has been in request by a few who 
value the extraordinary qualities of durability which 
‘this wood possesses, but supplies have been difficult to 
obtain in sufficient quantities and of suficiont dimon~ 
sions, and gonerally the much higher cost has decided 
‘the question in favour of Baltio Hin. 

In regard to (8). I do not think Mx, Walker ie 
corfect in his:impression that the American thick- 
‘nosves aro bare oF" shy,” as ho has explained, Atany 
rate no complaints have been made on this account, 
and on the whole the thicknesses ¢o which American 
timbers cut are quite as stout as the same thicknesses 
obtaiued from other countries 

It will thorofore be a6en that we must look for other 
couses to explain the limited use to which American 
timbers have been put in the United Kingdom for 
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‘building purposes referred to by Mr.’ Walker, and 
there is no doubt that, the ono feature which has 
entirely ruled tho situation has been the question of 
cost. “Unlimited supplies have been available from 
the Baltio and elsewhere which could be put on the 
market at a cost with which the American has been 
‘unable to compete ; even Oregon Pine, which has been 
provided gonorally at prices which have been'hardly 
sufficient to encourage the trade, has to be included in 
the same category. Radical changes sre now likely 
to ocon, and it may confidently be expected in the 
future that American supplies can be provided on » 
more equal footing as regards cost, 

All bsins nd profesional men who are interested 
in the uses of wood should do everything possible to 
cultivate and encourage American trade, and it would 
ford me pleasure to bo allowed to assist in any diroc- 
tion in which my servioes would bo holpful.—Yours 
faithtylly, 


8 Trinity Square, 8.05, 











Aunxawpgn Howarp, 





‘Mr. Henderson's “Byzantine Splendour’ 


To the Rditor, Journat R.1B.A.,— . 
‘Sir, —The Institute is to be congratulated on having 
oguited th» loan of Mr. Arthur E, Hondorson’s 
Intest and greatest scholarly painting. I was ro- 
studying it afew daye ago and found fresh interests in 
the subjects, which are certainly based on known 
examples re-designed to suit his general schemo, 
By this means he has avoided making it a museum of 
architectural examples with no zalation to each other. 
Take the great white .column—ohe can soo w 
pillar from the Hollonio Totiple of Diana at Ephesus, 





with ite cared lovent drum and soulptared plinth, 


hut it only forms « glorified part of tho picturesque 
little group of columns at the south-wost angle of 
St. Mark's at Venice, and tho twist given to the flat 
must come from those delicate columns in the fugade 
of San Lorenzo in Rome. Tn his main capital, which 
is of basket form, on its face, instead of the general 
flour-de-lis, Mr. Henderson has placed a most delight- 
fal human butterfly, reminiscent of Wedgwood ware. 
His handling of the colour is also good, all leading up 
to the grang and noble dome. ‘The grouping of his 
brilliantly coloured figares as a base to his columns 
and piers in aasterly, and the continuity of the colours 
right almost be compared to the roots of a forest. 
picture such as this requires much longer time 
to study and memorise than any chapterin a history 
book. Ttis such a picture as the Chinese delight in (a 
lettor Lhave seon from a business man in China states ¢ 
“"T have seon native connoisseurs seated before pic- 
‘tures, on the fascination of which they-have feasted 
for hours on end”). Tt would bo great kindness if 
Mr, Henderson would write a full description of the 
work stating the subjects he has utilised and his 
artistic alterations. . 




















BUILDING APTER THE WAR 


I would ask all who have not seen this painting, 
which has previously been on exhibition, at the Gal- 
leries of the Royal Society of British Artista, to go to 
‘the Institute and study it well. I know of no other 
picture like it ; although it is somewhat lacking in the 
usual pictorial obscurity and rendering, and the 
figures are rather sculpturesque, it is nevertheless 
Worthy to bo place in» galley where the publ 
might be taught something about the beauties of 
architecture, 

Our picture galleries are lamentably deficient in 
‘good paintings of great architectural subjects. Ido not 
refer to pictorial or exact renderings of existing ex- 
‘amples, but to such imaginings as Claude and Turner 
‘excelled in, in chiaroscuro, Our modern artists such 
fas Leighton and Alma ‘Tedema had no professional 
aobitectural training; their rendering of the casio 
Greek is magnificent, yet neither evog attempted such 
an appallingly difficult task as Mr. Henderson im- 
posed upon himself, and at best their architecture was 
ouly used as a background to their splendid painting 
of the human figure. 

‘It would be a lamentable loss to both the archi- 
tectural world and picture lovers if this work were to 
{all into the possession of a private individual, and 1 
would suggest that tho right place is at cho Tate 
Gallery or the City Guildhall Are Galery. 

Ye fully, 


‘Bunner L. Hampsnmne [4]. 











LEGAL, 


‘The Model Bye-laws and the Public Health Acts 
“Amendment Act 1907, Section 23. 

On tho Sra May the Court of Appoal (Lord Justice 
Pickford, Lord Justice Warrington, and Lord Justice 
Sorutton} delivered considered judgments dismissing with 
costs an appeal fromthe decision of Mx Justion 
Bailbasho in tho case of he Governors of Replon Schoot 
v. Replon Rural District Council. "Tho caso arose out of 
building alterations, including wn addition to the houso of 
‘projection three stories high, with arom on each floor, in 
‘ono of the School boarding-houses (Mr. W. A. Forsyth 
LF] axchiteot). Tho action raised questions whethor one 
of the Local Government Board Model Bye-lavws was valid, 
fond Mr. Justioo Bailhacho held that it hod become un. 
‘workable and was void. ‘The facts of the onse and Mr, 
‘astice Baithiche's judgmont aro reported in tho Joumxat 
for November, 1917, pp. 14-16, ond as the decision was 
pl for th aa oon i nneomary tog over he 

wand again and re s in tho Court of 
SSppel. “hows ave Pally reat in Phe men forthe 
4th May, and in The Builder of the 10th. As Lord Justice 
Pickford says in his judgment, the’ caso is important, 
Docanse it afoote great number of bye-laws throughout 
the country. Tho bye-law in question was No, 12 of the 
‘Model Bye-laws [Jounxat, Nov. 16, p. 14}, and seeing that 
‘Seotion 23 (d) of the Publio Health Acts Amendment Act, 
1007, has so grestly extended tho definition of a now build 
ing, the Court held that the Bye-law as applied to air apace 
‘at the rear of the additions proposed to this building was 
0 unreasonable as to be invalid, 
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CHRONICLE, 


Building after the War. 

‘The Counell of the Institute having been invited by 
‘the Building Materials Supply Committee of tho Ministry 
‘of Reconstruction to appoint roprosentatives to express 
tho views of the Institute on questions contained in a 
reference to the Committeo respecting the supply of 
materials, &., after tho war, tho Prosident, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Vice-President, and Mr. John W. Simpson, 
‘Past Vice-President, were appointed, "The representatives 
‘wore requested to furnish the Committee in advance with 
' précis ofthe evidence proposed to be submitted, and this 
‘was done in the following letter addressed to the Secretary 
‘of the Committoe: 





Uh May 1918, 

Sm,—With reforonco to your lottor of the 16th March 
adldrotsod to the Secretary, 

‘Wo hog to inform you that wo have been appointed by 
‘tho Council of the Royal Instituto af British -Archiveots 
to ropoent to your Comnittoo thei vows a to claus 
8 and 4 af tho Reference from tho Ministry of Recon 
‘struction, In accordance, therefore, with your request, 
wo havo now the honour to append. & summary of the 
views wo ore instructed to entrust to your Committee 
‘upon the subjects covered by the clauses rofarred to, 

‘or groater clearness we have sub-divided the para- 
‘graphs of tho Referenoo under headings ua follow: 
Paragraph 3: ‘ 

(A) "In the event of the supply of material or labour 

boing insuficiot to fulfil tho total building 
demand,” 

(B) “to consider the principles and method by whioh 

{he peony of various claims abould bo wxtd 
(©) “and to report what steps are necessary to ensure 
that the manufatare of the materials, so fat as 
‘aro nt present inadequate, 
{nde to acourerofilent quate for uxo when 
red on tho cewsetion of hostilities ” 
(D) “and to rocommend what stops should be taken 
during the war to {nclitete « prompt oommence- 
‘mont of building work ut that time." 

iS General idor and ' 

(E) "Genorally, to consider and roport upon any’ con- 
ditions affecting tho building trades which tend to 
‘emus unduly high prices ” 5 

(B) “nd to make reoommendations in regard to any 
measure of control which it may bo desirable to 
exorcise over tho purchase, production, transport, 
or distribution of material 

Soumany ov Visws 70 x Sumurrem. 
Paragraph 3: 

(A) In view of the Jong period during which building 
‘operations other than those direoted to the furtherance 
‘of war have boon practically suspended, the dislocation 
of manulctoren at aippng, ad ho sbortago of boar, 
wwe think it may bo assumed 6s certain that the supply of 
raterials will bo insuficient to moot all,domands at the 
‘termination of the war. 

(B) Ono claim only should be considered as entitled to 

jority-—viz., that of works to be excouted by, or on 

tot the orerunent, for smmodately ‘wage 
national noeds, All other claima should be as 
equal; in other words, markots ehould be left free and 
unfettered by restriotions, 90 that production may be 
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stimulated to ite utmost, end prices thereby roduood to a 
‘normal level at tho earliest possible moment. 

(C) An inereased output of material during tho war 
‘cpends almost wholly upon tho amount of labour evail- 
able for the purpose. To deal with this question would 
Snvolvo eonsdrtion, of the rave lation of man, 
power to military and civil necessities; and it does not 
‘Appear to us thet wo can usofully offer suggestions upon 
‘(py or th purgw ofthe szgext Goverment mos 

(D) For rposo of the urgent Government, wor 
rolared tone” heallng. (3) wo recomend” that 
material should be acoumulated and seoured in advance, 
by immediate purchase of available stooks, by such ear. 
marking at may be praotiable both at home and abroad, 
fand by expediting present produotion so far as that may 
‘be done without affecting the conduct of the war. 

‘For all other purposes the building tredo should be 
‘enoouraged to proceed with the organisation on a secure 
basis of tho immense future operations whioh it will be 
called upon to undertake, ‘To this end an authoritative 
fasmurance should be given ab once that the control of 
Government do whether a8 rogards tho supply 
‘of material or the ervotion of buildings, will couse at the 
tomminatjon of hostilities. Without such an aasarance 
‘all the plans of private enterprise can bo but tontative 
fand uncertain, Io ia necessary that security should bo 
‘unsured for their projects before theso can bo usefully 
formulated, 

ph 4: 

() ‘he ohiot conse of unduly high prices isthe presont 
aysiom of payment for time oooupied instead of for 
onulta,obiained. This aystem tonds both to restrict 
‘output, and. to diminish the purchasing valuo of wages 

J. ‘There should bo no limit to the incomo of a work 
Tha except that of his capacity to oarn it, 

(F) Wo beliove that tho abolition of control isthe true, 
fand only sound, method whervby markets in material 
‘and tho building industry gonerally can bo rostored to 
healthy conditions. Wo endorse the opinion of Lord 
Inchonpe (Times, 29nd Ayeil inet), that " the lees Govern- 
‘mont officals or quaal-Goveenment officials aro permitted 
‘to interforo with trad the botter will i be for the country 
‘and for ite inanoial stability. «. . Thero is an dou in 
‘some quartors that tho Goverment, through ofcils, 
could with advantage to tho community earry on the 
Dusinass of the oomtry. No more fatal error could be 
conodived. No greater delusion ever took possession of 
‘the human anina.” 

‘Tho day of posco,” writos ono of the gruat London 
Duikding contractors, stioald also bo the day of liberation 
fo lah induwty from tho titers to which it hue 

totically submitted’ dating the time of national 

5 Wo entirely agros, 
‘and havo the honour to be, Sit, 
‘Your obodient servant, 
‘anny T. Hane, President RIDA. 
+ Pavt, Warenmousn, Vice-President BBA. 
‘Joun W. Suasow, Past Vice-Prasident B.1.B.A. 


‘The Annual General Meeting. 

‘Tho Anmual General Meeting was duly held of Monday, 
(th May, the President, Mr, Henry T. Hare, prosiding. The 
Report having been fornially presented, tho President, 
‘moved ite adoption, and the Hon. Seotetary, Mr. 1, Guy 
Dawber, seconded the motion, 
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Mr, Wit, Woopwano (F.] called that thin was the 
trop nsindanaeery at i paning nro the 
Report of the Gounell Last yoar‘ho had expressed the 
hopo thst when the next saniverseny arived pence would 
have boon rstoreds Peace, howeves, waa not with wo yet, 
He lelieved--and was rare waa exprming the views of 
tho naton--ehat when pence war proclaimed 3 would bo 
te apon our om wi thet wo aould have under ous 
cle tho wilestreptien that had ver been permitted to 
gegen orth, he Kouta normel Toe by 
ath during the past year numbered twenty-nine. 
Al reread the lun of thee mombers; but there wese two 
fr three emang them who bad spestatclaima von thelt 
remembrance. © Howaed Chattstd Gaske waa an architect 
tnd surveyor about whom they could say that, whether 
thoy were with him of agaivat im in actions-stinm, they 
leno that in isn they hd al that wae ben and fae 
rofemionnl etiquetto aud ability, hen there was Gerald 
lonley mo god more generoun-earted 
armors thorough Englah gentloman they sould never hope 
te mest, Walter piem and ranein Bond weve sso [ose 
Which they would nover cca fo doplone, They hnd, t0, 
So it eon to oxen hs dp otrowing ne 
A the futher heavy fat of mombers falion in the war. 
‘hata total of 1,248 members of the Institut should have 
joined the Poros way, he thought, highly oreitable to the 
prwesslon, Some’ of thom, ho was bappy to find, 
































distinguished servioe 
‘suffered the lous of relatives " 
‘hese wo extended our deepest sympathy in their bereavo: 
ment.” Hveryone would agree that the Royal Gold Medal 
Had beon most wortbily awarded this year to. Mz. Hrneat 
Nowton, their Past-Prosident, As regarded the Tnformal 
Confaroncer, ho had road the reports of thevo, and might 
cexpross tho’ fervent hopo that somothing would come of 
thom j but bo was inelined to doubt it, Another reference 
in the Report was the housing of the working classes 
fand the Goverdment housing sol Tn hin opinion 
‘much of what had been auld with rogard to thin matter ond 




















+ with rogard to fown planning was promata should 
rovidefor the future, but no one knew what tha conditions 
would be at the end.of tho wa, lion in and Wontos a0 


gage in work connected wih the te Hed towel vee 
cednfationa, Probehiy aveaanas youd never tur ‘© 
thei prewar crotatons, Eke ideo, tuerlarey of tha 
Goveruinent providing money for houses for the working 
lamer wtbodt Knowing whee would be their manta was 
logetiar premature “Te might. be thee nothing tke 
‘the number of houses would be required that the Govern- 
‘nat ogi aa therefore olay ke the tosses 
omy wife’ din Government proped ta elain to 
these works would be wanted, to his mind, such ste 
taut never 20 be alcated for this pspos,'and for the 
‘oll het th mopey weuld inslly cone out of the 
Toskts of those wo ald Beery tax or the provaion 
i Uvling fre vio ugh fo, but dd cy te 
‘Hy wa leeed oso on page 26 tat nrohitets Rad boon 
‘ppvntad So postions (stvadoayDepertmenta ofthe 
Gemment, Yi dot Snow any of thee geneay 
Saves ma te mny fomny whe ad ok 
‘Gude ys pent vernon he hoped they 
wore being Dopey pad for tir evi, AN res 
the National War Museum be van ploseed to Gnd thot tho 
Gonnell had Trommendat aa open competition for the 
alg an ase hl leg Ea eo 
Tavol visw was that it was an slopes wag i 
Eeudmilen afmoncy fo omnomores oe Nv ete 
‘Sore link war fat ad ever been perpetrated though: 
tut the Hatoy of the world anyhng of te Kind as 
desea Gere Yue tbe United Servos Larosa in White 
hall, the, adjuncts of the Tower of London, and South 
‘Kensington, to howe the valour thing roqaied fr the 
Museu, “ocching Sanco, the Agus showed hay ja 















































“me what an enormous amount of time and’ trout 
‘boon devoted to the sorvice of this Institnta. And although 








THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


1918 there was » surplus of income over expenditure of 
£1,802, and thet, notwithstanding the war, they ed in 
{O18 £241 surplus of Income over expenditure. - That 
ssurplon was very satifastory and was ne doubt lergely das 
to the eforts of the Staf to keep dav all that they possibly 
fnuld in tho way of expenditure. "Coming to the Roporta 
tthe Standing Committosy, in the Art. Commite's 
‘Roport there wat a refezenee to the Chureh of St. Olave's 
Southwark, to which ho would ike fo refer. he Inetitats 
had, in days gone by, intervened. many times for the 
‘vservation of structures of Interest (0 Tovers of archi: 
Frcture and archaeology. St, Olave's ‘Chowch wes, ho 
oped, a uding whi, wouid te preerved.” Standing 
tom London Bridge and looking actos the rivex one could 
ce what wat, f0 his mind, « very benutifal square tower 
syedged in betweon lange block of warehousea. ‘That wan 
tho tower of the Church of 88, Olave'e. Towards the 
river way tho buvial pround with some tombstones, and a 
wall which, nt thn present. moment, intervened. between 
the view of th "lames and the burial ground. ‘Tho 
romovw! of that wall and tho takingin of the Tanding tage 
‘Would provide an excellent open npsce, which wat greatly 
Wanted in thae particular loony. Tio trusted Wat the 
Morte which the Tasti¢ute had made in trying to proserve 
Bt, Olavo's would be nucceaaful and that we should see not 
only the chureh preserved, but the open space in front 
fakon down to the river, whore people in that locality woald 
beable to enjoy, for many year to como, & pleasknt view 
of the river and comfortabla senting aecommodation, The 
Librarian's Report waa gatisfactory. eahowed that 2.032 











sondern attonded the Library this your, at against 2,210 


Insta” Bearing in mind the prevent position of sare thoes 
figures were vory commendable to thovs who wor cucrying 
on thelr stolen. ‘Thoy would all ogre that Ms Diroks 
tras entitled to” thar bent thanks for his indafaignbl 
Stention tp thous who took advantage of their magalfioent 
Library.” Tho Report of the Arehiteota’ War Comralttee 
showed ‘that tho Reorganisation Committos had mapped 
fut for themelvey w programme which would meet with 
the concurzenoe of every member of the Tnstitute and of 
tho profernion. Tf thi Committee would prosecute ‘hele 
txecliontinfecony thy wil earn to pratt o a, end 
hot lout of our brave young fllown who are fighting In 
Branco and Hlandery and the varions othor batle-o6tx 
Winally he would refer to a vary important matter. In that 
room, on Wanuary THR Tasty the Toetitate.pansed the 
following rouotution + “That in view ofthe important 
Interoat involved, this Invtituto shoud, in conjunction 
‘with other bodies, take slope to represeat‘to tho Govern- 
tent the noxious objections to th continuance, aftar tho 
doclnration of posse, of the. present war rextictonn on 
Dailding’”” That resolution wae practioaly unanimously 
Phawd’on Janay Thy yot ewan only on Apel ad that & 
feter wae addroaeed dom the Invtiiats communtoating 
that resolution to the Prime Minister. He would ike (0 
tuk why that long iaterval was allowed to clap befor the 
osolution was vent, Te was reported in the Joona that 
‘formal woknowedgmont had been zecelved. That sort 
At communication wan alwaya followed by an scknowleda 
‘ent, and, go far ea his expetience went with His Majesty's 
Govornment, that was al thoy wore likely to receive. Hie 
‘iow was thatif the Inatitute did not prs to ite fullextent 
‘solution before the Government they would wake 1 
ging and find ney Government Dopartrent 
ite. these. oF four thousand officals, whore 
ngs they might, and 
swine buldings they might not, orect after the war.” Hl 
Thopod that the Government would be preteed for a definite 
seply to this important reslation. 
 conslusion, soferring to the work of tho Standin 
(orgniioy Me Wopdard nds Miay of wt have ere 
bn Gommittoos, and thooe who have doue so will agre with 
i have 
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T am only on one Committes now, the Practise Com- 
rittce, aud, boing on that, Commitic, am exeluding it 
from the commendation I ask the meeting to pasr—though 
ifTware not on thet Commttee T would ack thr meeting fo 
Include itn the commendetion—t do ray, and T-do.bot 
think wo hevo ever nated it before, wt alleventa af these 
funnual meetings, that tho thanks of the Tastitute and of 
the profersion are due o our Preadent, to the Connell, and 
to thse who have been sexving on. Various Committors, 
And 'T'sincerely hope that the day fe not far distant 
‘thon we shall Have buck with us Mi MacAlister and thoes 
Sthor member af the Stall who ate away from us to-day, 
find fat the Tnattate this dime ext year wll be able to 
‘meet with peace before us, with no overdraft at the bank, 
ih an aJeclereted sumber of mombern, and our dent 
Soung flows bask with we whom wo shall aclaim with 
vorfoving sympathy and Iet them ‘ind that fn the 
Interval dusing which they have Deen away wo have not 
forgotten thom, but have dono our very beat to provide 
for thom when they come beck. 

‘The Pausrbexe maid ho was afraid ho was to some 
extent rumpmaitie for the delay in. communicating. the 
‘esalntion to the Government. Asn matter of fat the 
Thnd atthe time w Gonferance of Arokitesta, Bullders, a 
Sarengor wing wt the Toul withthe obese of 
seennging w deputation to the Government upon, amongst 
‘ther matory, tn very nubjotneferred to nthe Tnatitete 
fesolotion, Whe reaafution was kept back In oxdar tht 
Fe'mlght bo dealt with hy the deputation whieh he had 
reason to"hopn the Government would Toosivs. very 
‘Shortly. Bvontually, however, tho Teolution. was bev 
through the postin the wag reported, beowuye te mover 
‘of the reyfution insisted on its being sant without fusther 
delay. “With rogard to what Mr. Woodward sald wbowt 
BeSlng the mates on the Goveraninn, ho might ay 

That threo representatives of the Tnaitute wore giving 

fevidenoo at the Mipintry of Teconstraction on thal very 

nk and be ould arr momen that they wold nat 
Jove the opportinity of provsing tho views of the Tastitate 
tmrexpreane in te raaotipn. 

‘ie Pynoreat 3. Paaane (7), rafrg fhe poset 
conatitution of the Counell suid he waa informed that 
ther» were only threo members of the Associate lass on 
‘the Council available. ‘Thin mennt that the wypresentation 
fof the Auoelates, whove number were twioe thowe of the 
Fellows, was one to 544, ns ngainet one to 38 of the ro 
‘entation of the Fellows on the Council, Ho thought that 
iran ery improper vai of afr. ‘hey ought to do 
Fathwr ‘mor fae the younger mem bor of th Igttate 
Turing those abnormal timen than thoy had done before, 
Tollowe hardly needed. representation ; they hed made 
fier position, and gould look wall altay themselves, but 
Atsclaten wanted golding and hatpig at all pinta and 
bot" thin Ht fl Coulter dang tha by 
tacitly agreeing fo  represontetion of ono In 44. 
soot pint ie thoogi me he. Woodward wos ae: 

ately informed. Ho anid tho only, acknowledgment the 
Government had mado to the repretencation an to reatie- 
tons after the war wae n formal one, Ste. Woodward hed 
Cridently no! ind & document, whioh ho (Mf. Menser) bad 
feoeived, headed " Now Boilding Workst” Ministry of 
Feoonatzution," the mont groteaauo document which hand 
‘er pao thro heb, Te ha benno, om 
tented on by the building papers, an 20. There 
‘ras e nowt slashing article‘on fein Phe Duiddor, and he 
Endorsed every word of The covering lottrstaied. that 
{his document hed gone out andor tho mgis of the Royal 
Tnatitote, and he waked i that wero the case, and for some 




















oxplanation as to this remarkable paper which hed caused / 


Sees heeane ee 
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Departments. Tt was « point the ‘Comneil had in view, 
and if angthing useful could be done, he oould sasure the 
meeting that it would bo donc. As to the National War 
Museum, there would be « good deal of sympathy 
Mr. Woodward's viows. "Tha ides of the promoters, how: 
‘over, won that the National War Masoum, i€it materialised, 
should be not to commemorate the most horrible war which 
had ever taken place, but to commemorate what they hoped 
‘would be the last war, and to show to future generations 
whet a terrible thing tie war had been. Ms. aac had 
triticised vory severely the form iasued. by tho Ministry 
‘of Rooonstriction, Ho. did. aot, aay, owoves, what 
{actly "wor tho Pints lo which be tok oectin.” He 
took objection probably to ono particular question, the one 
which ‘he said was objected to by. The Siuilder, an it 
seemed to foreshadow w aystom of priority. ‘That was an 
ftely mitaben view of the ees thr was no ie of 
iority In that question at all. ‘Tho two potnts in the 
Feferenve to that Committee by the Government which 
that form dealt with had nothing todo with the question 
of priority of any kind or sort. hat wan being dealt with 
fatizaly sspacutaly and apart As ho had eald in anawering 
Mr. Woodward, three reproveaiatives of the Institute were 
idence before the Ministry on this qucation of 
jand the evidence they were proposing fo give wat 
ooh as he had not. the ieataoe would moot with the 
fapproval of thove who nupported the resolution passed by 
the Inetitate in Tanuary.” With regard to the queation of 
the roprasontation of Asociates on the Coupe, which Mr. 
Reaaot mentioned, it must be remembered thst most of the 
Fallows of the Tutituto had Been Associates, and he wan 
tore that all Fellows might be fakon as reproseating the 
lates of Amocintey ah well those of Fellows Tt wae 
not quite fair to say that Ataociatea wero only ropreaented 
by Alwoclate the Intorsta of Amoclaten andthe ntorsts 
of Bellows woro, na far ax he knew, practically dential, 
Ho failed. to noo, whezo tho differonea was It, wan tho 
{atarett ofthe atchitactaral profession, and this wat 
tuts identical in the two clamses, Tho only point was that 
‘Me Associates were younger men than tho Fellows, snd it 
would not be right that they should have the name. pro- 
tion of representation as the Fellows have. Under tho 
Kew (Ohariet the representation waa 0” be ‘light 

Cambridge University and Professor Beresford Pide, 

Profewsor Beresford Pite [P:] hex hed conferred upon 
him by tho University of Cambridge the dogreo of Master 
ot Arte honoris causa, Tt is intoresting to retort tho 

‘elivared on the occasion by tho Publio Orato, Sir 
ol Sendyas— 

‘Velore ual proverbio.dieimas:—" fabo# eat quisquo 
fortunee rune” Hie sutem architecturam, quee nusltur 
© {abrien et ratiooiuations, studio ox iuventute primis 
Sian, peein of trata nat tule venti 

ielter progrediens, ef locum 
Colleges suon “adept, vinculls_artisimi 
nosteam cum Londlnienaibus wis coniunsit, 









































Quid dicam 
do. praclectionibus ills, in quibus urblum ‘condendaruin 
historiam ct rationem universam primo ex evo pet 


erarim renasoontium saooulum ‘usque ad. tempore 
nogtra cloquentia.tanta prospere prosioutus ont ¢ Nostra 
verte in Academia stadiorvm nostsoruin velut in orbe 
faniverso etiam architeeturam, Viol hulurce etm autili, 
{cliitor collocatam este vohementer gaudemus; sslontiam 














‘sso, non minus Ubonter 
i jentin pluribus diselplinie 
v ie omata, eulus dudicio probantur 
‘omnia quae ab opteris artibus porfiiustar opera."* 

‘Duoo ad vos architectum oximium, virum de Avademia 
optime meritum, Antucnvw BERESroRn Pitz, 
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MINUTES, 


Al the Highty-fourth Annual Ceneral Meoting, etd 
Monday, Oth May. 1918, a 5.80. p.m.—Presont; Mr, 
Henry“. Hare, President, in the chair; 20 Fellows (in. 
cluding 10 members of the Council, 6 Associates, 2 Licen- 
tates, and 2 Hon. Asociates—the Minutes of the previous 
General Meeting were taken na read and signed as correct, 

‘The Hon, Secretary announced tho death in aotion of 
2nd Lieut Henry William Mann, Royal Field Artillery, 
Associate, olected 1914, and it was resolved that the Tnst 
tute's dospeat rogrot fo his loss be entored on the Minutes 
And that 4 menage of sympathy and condolence be con: 
veyed to his nearest Telativer, 

‘Avimilar mestage of sympathy was ordered to be sent 
to Me Wm. A. Pite (F.], whose son, 2nd Lieut. Horace 
Victor Walier Pitey Hh Regiment [Probetioner), 
was reported missing in 

"The decease war also announced of Khan Bahadur 
Muncherjee Cowaajee Murzban (Fellow. 

‘Tho names of members nominated for election were 
announced (400 " Notices” below]. 

‘The Annual Report for the offical year 1917-18 was pro 
vented and ite adoption formally movod by the President. 

‘Tho Hon, Seoretary having teeonded the motion, the 
Roport was discussed, and the Prosident having answered 
elit raed, the moon was put to the vote and enried 
Unanimously. 

‘On the motion of tho Prosident a voto of thanks waa 
ype by seamaion to Mr, Henry-Av Saal (P] and Me 

IR. Batt [ 4.) for thelr services as Hon. Auditors, 

‘The proceodings terminated at 6.10 p.m 


NOTICES. 

A GHNERAL MEBTING (BUSINESS) will be held 
MONDAY, 10rm JUNE, 1918, at 5.30 pam., for the 
following purposes :— 

‘To read the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held Monday, 6th May ; formally to admit members 
attending for the frst time sinoo thei election ; 

‘To prooved with the clection of the following eandi- 
dates lor membership >— 

. Ay Fmutow. 

Jorn: Auswton Jon (Licentiate, passed the Qualifyin 

Hort ination fr membership} o 0 Sverwall Beets 
Bolton; and ™ Wordenham,™ Atherton, near Man 
choster.—Proposed by John’ B, Gass, Paul Ogden, 
‘inane Taylor. 

As ow, Assocrare, 

Warts inv, Gzonon Hannznn, D.D, 
1917}, of Ba jearago, mene 
Propel bythe uae 

Mn, Huenenr W. Watts (F.] to move the following 
Resolutio 

That this Meeting express disapprobation of the 

‘otion of the Couneil in permitting a form to 
go out with their sanction in which the follow- 
ing clause occurs: “Reasons (if any) for 
sehich you consider it to the National advan- 
tage that the building should be erected 
without delay,” and request the Council to 
inform the Ministry of Reconstruction that the 
R.LB.A. is opposed to any form of war control 
of building operations being exercised after 
the declaration of peace. 



































Assorinte 1871— 
Stroud, Glos 
































NATIONAL HOUSING AND NATIONAL LIFE. 
Discussion at the Twelfth Informal Confetence, held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 13th March 1918, 


Mr. W. R. Davivoe [4,] in the Chai. 


Professor §, D. ADSHBAD, M.A. (FJ: Pro- 
bablyit would be wellif, before opening this discussion 
on “National Housing and National Lif,” I were to 
preface my remarks with a few words as to'the modem 
use of tho term,“ Housing.” Used in its modern 
sense “ Housing.” does not mean ‘ house’ building,” 
and although in all probability at least, ono half:of 
the time and energy of thoso of us who are members 

of tho architectural profession is devoted to the build- 
ing of houses, ax any inspeotion of the Architeotural 
Room at the Royal Adademy will show, at the same 
timo itis doubtful if one-hundredth part of our pro- 
fessional enorgy has been expended on ‘* Housing.” 
‘The term Housing,” ae used to-day, means “the 
providing of living accommodation for the working 
classes,” and when we havo it on reliable authority 
that over 90 per cont. of the plang for working-slass 
house submitted to Local Authorities for their appro- 
vval have not been propared by architects, I think I am 
justified in asserting that the interest of our profession 
{in thia claag of work has been, to say the least, negli, 

gible. Thia is a very serious statement to have to 
rake, ond ono that is surely deserving of our closest 
attontion, 

Phe subject under dieovssion, Notional Housing 

and National Lifo, suggests at the outset an entirely 

new agpeot of the position ; lob us therefore consider 
it from two points of view: (1) Tho intorest of the 
general publio in housing, and (2) tho responsibility 
of the architect in regard thereto. ’ That there exists 
at the moment a popular interest in housing amount- 
ing almost to an obsession on the part of the nation no 
ono will dispute, and it is an interest which has the 
support of every phase of social and political pinion 
indood; so important has the question become that it 
is now recognised that the minimum accommodation 

‘and rent of a working man’s house axe bound to be- 

come factors of first importance in ational standard 

‘Yalues upon ‘which willbe built: any new system of 

national’ finance, . In effect, it means ‘that the 
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minimum wage will be regulated, more than by any 
other factor,’by the rent of the houso ; and the ren, 
bbe it, economic or otherwise, must be such as will 
secure the minimum accommodation of a living room 
‘and threo bedrooms. 3 . 
It is u well-reoognised fact in seonomics thnt rents 
‘aro not subject to tho same fluctuations as aro the 

ices of consumable articles like ten, sugar and bread. 
Nor are they subject to the same conditions of suppl 
‘and deinand. Arison th price of building materials 
‘ind in tho cost of labour does nob produce # coxre- 
sponding rise in rent. It simply discourages build- 
ing, and people cova noretightly into owes alrend 
built, Crowding nt the present moment is abnormal, 
‘and fhe cost of building is extrsordinasily high, and 
‘yet if 600,000 now houses were built under the present 
‘conditions, or anything like that number, and if 
economic rents wore to be fixed accordingly, thoy 
would not all be gooupied. _A’big proportion of the 
‘working claasos would continue to live in crowded 
howses that were let at a fauch lower rent than the 
now houses, and would prefer to spend their incroased 
‘wages in andther way; hence the need fora nationa} 
housing subsidy. 

‘Te may be, considered by some that, in order to 
‘enable the working man to pay an eoonomie rent for 
‘the new housos that it is proposed to erect at excep- 
tional cost, the oase would be met more directly by 
‘ang wages coresponingly. ‘This may ‘be. so 
ultimatély, but at the outset it would mean, as I have 
endeavoured to show, that overcrowding would con- 
‘inne, and-the extra wage would continue to flow into 
the pooket of the owner of the older property. 

But this question of ront is not a matter of primary 
importance to us architects, except as indicating 
that the new houses that are to be built will not 
entirely depend in the amount of their sccommoda- 
tion upon the ordinary laws of demand and. supply. 
They will be regulated by the accepted national 
ripciple that © howe With less accommodation 
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thin four rooms is not considered satisfactory where 
there ia any likelihood of ite being cooupied by a 
family. To-day there is a universully recognised 
appreciation of the influence of the house and ita 
surroundings and associations on the: lives of the 
ele generally. ‘The hous mutt have a interest 
‘hich the tenant can feel is his own, The standard. 
repent and the bye-law strect have been condemned 
and are for ever doomed, ‘This opens out to us the 

of an entirely new world and effords oppor- 
Panitve for tho architect whioh’ his imagination 

before conceived, 

Mouse wbenieg must be laid out on town-planning 
lines; they must be placed us far as is-possible with- 
‘out the confines of thio city. ‘hey mete though 
of not: as spaces covered with packingroases but as a 
collection of homes associated with one another in 
sdiaing the. benefits of public buildings and public 
|, meniiies. "They simst have gatdens, interosti 

Outlooks both baok and front, and all the considera 
econ os elas consmusiy Ne con 
“noms fohanes will bo urban and built within the city, 

wate ‘they will be laid out on quite now and interenti 
think nt our aunt anene wl be gradually 
Cleared ond ihe inmale of tn Won a hoe nooo 
modated jn well-vontrollod fats, We havo. yet. a 
Spe of town ulding to eect which aall oni of 
hugo quadtungle of flats arranged around w-equare 
peciecin cas 
wher the eommgnnnal kitchen, the common 
‘contri boat 
































and central lighting, and 





all ttuch-disoussed: advantages of communal 
fn gmrion sharing cou beta 
‘Having now skotched out what is to be, lot me now. 
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Sed they hee § SSW fi: oth of a pmactioal . 
and common sense nature it the monient » 
tbo een by fete 
rie In my opinion, the 

; wwe, since the paasing of Sho Ton Pi Planning 















Gincetadid sho abject nll sing, both exe 
niove seriously and much more ly than. have 
‘the ci. ‘and this not only in ite immediate 


+40 the width and construction of seats but 
with th wider view which we arcitentaaoociate 
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Brest deal tologna bout w modern nystem of housing, ca fiet ‘one or two prizes tostudenta 
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from those that have obtained in tho-past. It will not 
‘bo the interest that we have beon wont to associate 
‘ith th potuesge village f the pat hone habe 
‘a sural history spreed ovor long snd restful 
Soro at tow shange i areicocara! sya nthe 
Riferont uso of materials and in the weathering of 
brick and stone, ‘The new schemes éannot depend 
upon any interests like these. ‘They wor built 
‘under totally different. conditions from those obtain- 
ing to-day; their builders were country carpenters 
and thelr workmen real oraftsmen, or if in Goo 
dap, wheat controling beoane common, they woHted 
under some inborn architectural influence, were not 
entirely ‘absorbed in pocketing discounts and juggling 
with advances, and were quite'simple men. 
Nor again will the cottage of the futare’be built 
by the speculative gentlemen pas ‘commercial 
ontorpriso, as have. praotica the workmeon’s 
Howar erectod sinop the middle of last century. ‘No, 
tho housing scheme of the future’will be Inid out on 
town-planning lines, and the commercial aspect will 
not loom largestin the field ;_and whilst nowhere will: 
thore be standard streets it, goes without saying tht, 
the cottages themselves will bo built to standardised 
.. But both cottage and streot will now for = 
Sime be conideredonjcinty, end inthe gro 
ing and composition that will tho archi 
toot’s opportunity. 
+ The rocent <otiige competition has proved a valu- 
‘able and instructive lesson to the architectural pro- 
feasion. A general inspection of the desigas sub- 
mitted shows very clearly that as profession we 
have not yet realised that the cottage. of the futuze 
‘cannot ‘be the: oottage of 
Jn the future 
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‘to he the work of the architect. .It is his 

AE it, oem erage not think of 
ink Hat tho. profemion 
housing, 


think would do wel fit wore to 











for idgal nchemea, ‘Tho profession must hold on to 

is housing while the peiionsl is interested. Tt, has 

aint a ha ‘Me: Hare, our President, 

ional competitions, and it 

ia Ta a » mrranged for a 

‘and what I, believe to be acceptable, set of 

in connection with andh schemes, ind I hope it, will 
‘continue to do more.’ 

“Mr, GEO. HUBBARD, FSA, a: ‘May I ask 

sod Chic fs polling WALA nilicn cota bah 

for br a ‘cottages, but 

‘hg thade no mention as to whéro the funds. ate to 

on up’ those, tae. ‘Has he any: 


* -sohpme in i mind ¢ 
g Bata he ot would be 
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Mr, ROBERT $, WEIR: Money lent without 
interest # 

Professor ADSHBAD : Money handed over. 

Mr. HUBBARD: You think that is a business 
proposition, 

"Professor ADSHEAD: Yes, a national proposi- 
tion, 

Mz, HUBBARD: T look upon this subject from 
an entirely different point of view from the one talon 
up by Professor Adshead. Tt sooms to me that the eug- 
gestion he puta forward is thatit is a matter of national 





importance that there should be these houses for the» 


working classes, (Har, hear’) Ifso, andthe Govern- 

ment is to provide the money, I think you are going 

long, way towards stopping private enterprise, Tt is 
private enterprise which has invariably helped this 
«country in all times of trial ; and if thoro ipa time of 
‘"“tzial coming in the matter of erecting cottages for th 
working classos I think private enterprise may be 

left to solve tho problem. Just regard for a moment 

‘what has boon the effect in tho past, I admit there 

“is the growing evil of an insufficiency of dwellings for 
‘tho working classes ; that, to my mind, has boon 
brought about partially by certain somi-philanthropic 
odie, ouch atthe Penbedy ‘rust, the Sutton ‘rast, 
and Borough Councils, who have undertaken to put 
‘up dwellings and have been satisfied. with a 2} per 
mn. return on their outlay. "The question is ono of 
apply and demand, . If there is the domand it is far 

|» better to leave it to private enterprise to, create the 


supply. 
“Yk RWRY R, ALDRIDGE (Strelacy, National 
‘Housing and ‘town Planning Council) : ‘The exsent 
 Moaturo of the remarks we have just listened to is thht 
thio" intornotion of the forcos of supply and demand 
“has met housing needs in the past, If that ware 
trae the argument would havo very groit, weight. 
Bat: T venture, with all rospoct, to submit that it is 
not ore, | L hear that private enterprise has 
in. the past met. our npabal aaing needs, my 
{Mochi aad my memole—gog back over tyenty 
gat houing work bing up deft ptr. 
: for example, « Northumberland mining 
; cf absolutely worn-out sholls of houses, con; 
red of gos hepe oe ble Aa Ha ot Isanto 
“tut the Back,» movable step ladder leading to a 
nt ‘roont abovd built under tho slant of the roof, with the 
window besanlng a the de feral. do ony: sang 
About four foot, Txoriember that as a product of 
supply and denand in the past I, remember, ‘a’ 
‘example, the secretary of a’ worl 
* Pgoree ‘telling’ me Sits & tittle la ) 
‘there had Been an ‘in the village on 
oleae ito a wha death baling doy 
‘bedroom step ladder. ee 


























‘experience of the 
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-AND NATIONAL LIFE 11 
then the argument as to the successful operation of 
the laws of supply and demand in the past-vanishes. 

‘was hoping that Mr. Wills would have been here 
to-day, ‘or Lcaanct help feeling that he is inolined to 
give more thought and attention to academio ques- 
tions of economic theory than to questions which 
concern the daily life of the people, "There is, more- 
over, too groat a tendenoy in this and other quarters 
‘to say of any drastic proposal : “This is Socialism,” 
and to overlook the fact that it may be Christianity. 

Professor Adshead spoke of the attitude of the 
architect in the past. May I say+and I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood—that I think that when there 
‘is @ “searching of heart” amongst. architects and 
professional mon generally thero will be profound 
sorrow at their failure to rise to a great opportunity. 
‘Remember that in the building industry you are 
cultured men; you should be the intellectual leaders. 
But you have been “ dumb dogs” in the past when, 
‘the Rousing needs of the people were being urged. 

believe wo are at the threshold of a great period 
of Renaissance, and that if only the architect will 
riso to tho height of hia opportunity ho will in this 
jperiod take a greater place in national lif than he has 
ever taken yet. But he must pay the prioe—he must 
take a living interest in abcial problems. 

Professor Adshend spoke. of the crafteman of a 
liundred years ago. ‘The orafteman then wes « living 
entity to the builder, ‘and to the architect who de- 
sighod the building, But in recent years the architect 
has never thought of the craftsman—oxoopt as'a kind 
of individual, maghine—and the men of culture who 
should have acted as an aristocracy and have watohod 
over with ek hing the welfare ‘of the workeryin 
ik eeber havé developed into. a Ikind of 
“ snoboctacy.” ey have neglected their ay 
towards their poorer working-class brethren in 
great’ building oratt, 

cee ona Rn led 
puban end to this period of negleot by combining with 
‘the builder and the workman to raise the whole status 
‘which they aro a part 


of tho industry ‘ 
hosel or apg ge tnd 
10 need for pr | 
oth ac al ee nh ny th sla 
hous it with the noed for 
work outrsave of toyiae ring ae ustry. 
The bi industry. is @, industry, and has 
wats tho dafonce of 
million will need to be de- 
gee St Wil be Jn the tn 
terest, L econonty-to see that these men shall 
‘bo liberated #9 early-4é pousible and sent back to work 
it industry. More than another third of a 
ion are en ‘on war work, and when war work 
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“Wt ig for theso reasond that we ai urging that 
Sohsmes eball be now. But itis muggested. 
impr rt Barely 


that we cannot make such preparations no 
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‘that is a pitifully poor view to take in regard to a 
seat problem ; it is a policy of drift. Personally 1 
‘would  thousind times prefer to be condemned by 
every building paper in the land for advooating & 
constructive policy than commit myself to such an 
inept, miserable and wrotched policy as a, policy of 
drift. Tt is a policy whioh is ignoble, a policy which 
ia overlastingly moun. Happily, despite all the oriti- 
ccism, our constructive policy holds the field—viz,, 
‘that the Government should call on the local autho- 
rities of the country to prepare aud hold ready housing 
schemes. i 
Profesor Adsbond mentioned thatthe Government 
vwill give grants-in-aid, Assuming the forecast given 
By Mir Hayes Fisher in a speech at Manchester atthe 
end of last year to be correct, this aid will take the 
form of a grant bf.one-third, That is to say, in @ 
‘scheme costing £90,000, £30,000 will be given as a 
froe grant, Tt has beon suggostod that, similar aid 
shoul be given to private enterprise, But supposo 
you submit sudh » propesal to Parliament, what 
will Members of Parliament say in regard to the 
Mollowing problem: Assuming that a speculative 
Duilder is given a grant-in-aid to the extent of a third 
‘of tho cost of construction (say £100 out of £900), at 
what prio will he sell the cottage whon it is built ? 
‘Tho building cost will be £200—vix., £300 leas £100, 
Will the builder bé lett free to accept the offer of the 
ight iddar | Ito hen he wil postly beable 
bo gt 980, an th £100 van by! the Btato will be 
w oloar bonus to him. ‘To go to Parliament with 
eaals such as these (which no responsible Member 
of Parlnment oan regard os worthy of waious ayp- 
ort) is to he foolish and not practical, and when 














ditor of Tha suggests that in rejecting such 
‘proposals as these we know nothing of economics he 
is making ‘misstatement. 

Speaking for ittoo of tho National Hous- 
{ng und ‘Town Planning Couneil, T should like to add 
‘that wo havo'given most careful consideration to the 
problom of private ent » td I personally hope 





Tite much Jan be done fa providing wiv aclotion 
for somo of the dificulties. But you will-not, got: 
Tris solution by elacing Lol either, Lat ue 
always realise that from the point of view of Parlia~ 
‘ment the local authority is the one body which can 
be trusted, because it works in the public’ interest, 
May I, add that the ta so freely and Ko 
‘extravagantly mad regard to the greater cost 
of local authorities cottage schemes aro untrue. I 
‘And on investigation that there are at loast fifty 
schemes of cottage building by local: authorities 
which ato quite as good as any private building 
sohemes: 6 those who sty sarestic things about 
these schemes of local authorities let me throw the 
challenge back and say : “ Bring out your definite 
‘cases of extravagance in cottage building schemce— 
not slum schemes—and let us examine thom fairly on 
their merits.” The truth is that many critios of local 
authoritios have been repeating, parrotlike, the-ex- 
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‘travagant criticisms of other people, They: have 
never ascertained the facts for themselves. 
In conclusion, may I refer to,a remark made by 


“Professor Adshead. He said, “ Housing to-day has 


decome ‘almost an obsession.” If he means. that 
everybody is now realising the need for action T am 
very glad, beeause we have been at the other extromo 








in the ‘But why is it hat this movement has 
touched the national. conscience ? Surely it is 
because we have, as a nation, in this war, ‘found 





oursalves.” Son have come pouring out of houses 
which aro not fit for human beings to live in—north, 
south, east and west—to serve their vountry, If 
they had had a “ niggling” kind of patriotism thes 
might have asked whether. their homes were. w 
fighting for. But they have beon good Englishmen 
and have put asido their grievances and senso of 
neglect. ‘This movement will go forward becauso 
the conscionog of the nation realises that a debt, will 
need to be paid to these men. The debt reprosonted 
by War Bonds will be paid—every penny of t. It is, 
‘up to.” the conscience of tho nation to pay in full 
this otlior dobt—a.dobt which we owe to the men who 
tne serving the nation a0 ependidly in the my of 
rood. 

Mr, HUBBARD,—I do not know whether I may be 
‘llowod to speak again, but T-have been nccused of 
dvoouting a retrograde polioy, and T do not want 
that impression to remain unchallengod. 
that you ghould strip the subject of sontimantality, 
and Took at it from a purely business point ‘of view. 
If the Government is to supplyvone-third of the cost 
‘as a voluntary gift, and not as. charge on the 
Dduilding, who will receive thab pitt when the builder 
sells tho-houso ? Such a echeme would be evonomi- 
cally bad and unbusinesslike, I fully agree with 
ovory word that has boon said a6 to the neod for 
better housing of the working classes. “Tho life of 
‘the nation is in the breath of the school children,” 
and if theycannot breathe puro air in their houses 
tho health of tho country will suffer. Lot the stan- 
dard of the dwellings be settled by authorities, and 
let private onterpriso do the rest. If private entar- 
prise has fajled in the past, this has boen partly due 
to.the action of the somi-philanthropic bodies, who 
have dtifled private enterprise. 

ec. W. 8, PUROHON, M- [4.) Shafi The, - 
title of this Conference is, T think, particularly fortu- 
nately worded, ‘National Housing and National Life.” 
[fear that as a people we have not realised the relation 
Detween the two, We aro,only just beginning to 
realise that our men, women and children are our 
‘greatest national asset. With this realisation comes 
tho belief that a thorough overhauling of the housing 
cof our people is an urgent’ necessity in the highest 
interests of the nation... Were it not for the fact that, 
‘we know thet housing has been undertaken in hap- 
hazhrd fashion in the past, we might come to the con- 
clusion that the conditions which obtain in some of 
our towns and cities are the result of a deliberate 
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attempt to crush out our civilisation, Large numbers 
of our houses are of such « type that it is definitely 
mown that they are having a most serious effect on 
our infant mortality rates, while the honest craftsman, 
with a moderate-sized family is made to fee 
that he is & worthy citizen—but rather that he is an 
undesirable tenant. 

For some years now I have been trying to interest 
tho people of Shefhield in the problem of their own city, 
and possibly a few particulars of a concrete example 
may be helpful to the Conference. In 1904 new houses, 
wore built in Sheffield to tho number of 9,527—a 
figure which was steadily reduced to 438 in 1915, and. 
during the last three years 1,000 houses have heen 
destroyed, wheroas in the ten years prior to the war 
only 500 in all were demolished. Before the war our 
JH, reported a serious scarcity of houses and an 
néreaso in the number of cases of overcrowding. In 
10911 there wore 4,729 overcrowded houses in Shetiteld, 
and nowadays houses are being ran—like the factories 
—on the shift system. Out of our 107,000 houses, 
16,000 are of the back-to-back type, and here in the 
Royal Institute of British Architeots I think I need 
not do more than mention that these houses are, in the 
vory nature of things, unsuitable for their purpose, 

In addition to these 16,000 back-to-back houses 
there are another 8,000 which are referred to in & 
recent official report as “ more or less insanitary and 
unhealthy.” This gives ua a total of 24,000 seriously 
defective houses, in which are divelling some 120,000 
to 160,000 out of our population of about half a 
million, Not only have the people who are com- 
polled to, tive in those houses to pub up with the 
‘serious inconvenience of having only one room to act: 
ass combined wally, Ktahe, living room, parlous, 
bathroom nnd washhouse; to’ ran the risks conse- 
quent on having no ventilated larder and on using s0- 
called sanitary conveniences reached in many cases 
after walking some little distance down the street 






































and across @ yard common to a number of dwellings, 
but such is the amazing irony of fate that by many 
thoughtless they are actually condemned as 





o 
*alum-dwellers” to be tnt fora better environment. 
“hey would turn garden city into a slum in year 
or 80” ono is told over and over again. 

‘On the whole, one comes to the conclusion, after 
Joking moro closely into facts, that these fellow 
citizens of ours are far from being what we understand 
by the term “ slum-dwellers” ; on the contrary, they. 
aro in thamain self-respecting, hand-working men and 
women who are making an amazing effort to keep up a 
decent standard of life under difficulties which we can 
only dimly realise. > 

Tt muse also be remembered, that in the districts 
containing the back-to-back houses the infantile 
mortolity rates aro about double the English average. 
‘This is largely due to the absende of ventilated landers, 
When there is no snitable storage for milk a high 
‘death-rate among babies follows “as the night the 
day.” ¥ 
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We need in Shefiild 6,000 houses to make up the 
present shortage, 24,000 to replace the present un- 
satisfactory houses, and 1,000 new houses each year 
to provide for our normal increase of population of 
about 5,000. So that during the next 20 years we 
ought to build 60,000 houses. Looking ahead for 
20 years is not, I submit, a wild dream of Socialism, 
but mere sound common sense. Tf the normal rate of 
omen is not osinained, well, ws shal then have 

looked ahead for, say, 30 yearsinstend of 20. And in 
ooking ahead we need not stop at 200r 30 yours. ‘The 
‘main advantage of this looking ahead is that it shows 
us the desirability not only of secing that: the new 
owes aro wall designed and wall bull, that new 
roads and openspaces are properly laid out, that ample 
rovnon nade forthe devo! tek econ pe 
Buildings as churches, schools, Hbrares, batty et. 
but that it also obliges us to consider the ptesont city 
inits relation to the future developments, whether the 
Intter aroin the nature of the usual extensions to the 
city or arranged as groups of garden villages more or 
Jess removed from it. 

‘we can only realise that during the noxt 20 yours 
wo are to pull down a quarter of our present houses, 
‘and that wo are going to build half as many as we now 
possess, surely wo shall realise that it will be well 
worth our while to consider the whole city and its 
developments as a complete unit. ‘The sites of the 
defective houses are in many oases urgently required 
‘and most suitable for works extensions ; we must see 
that they are not used les 

Our present traffic 
difficulty for present needs—extension of them may 
not be enough ; they may nood remodelling, and this 
‘should be considered before we proceed far with our 
building programme, The fact is that urban housing 
‘cannot be considered wieely apart from. consideration 
of the making of efficient towns and cities. 

With rogard to the planning of the houses I should 
liko to omphnsiso the importance of paying increased 
Attention to the quston of sapet-the makin, for 
instance, of necessary differences betwoen houses built 
cn opposite sides of roads. I hope wo shell agreo that 
‘8 bath is a necossity in every house, and that while a 
large living room plus a soullery is far better than a 
swoall Kitchen and a small parlour, in the case of large 
families parlour in addition to the living room 

oases great advantages, particularly if we think of 
TiseduesGond facies oy whieh woatohoping. 

-Apuet from the important quosions of planing 
‘houses and simplifying dotails 90 as to reduce the wor 
of rmning howe, ooking ahead and thinking of 
large numbers of houses ought to make us consider to 
what extent we can use various labour-seving devices. 
‘Much, Lam sure, can be done, but we must not go to 
‘the extreme and turn our kitchens into engine rooms, 
so that mechanics will he needed instead of servants. 
‘The installation of patent dish-washers, for instance, 
might possibly lead to far more work than the old- 
fashioned washing of pots. At the same time we 
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should boware of dismissing suggestions as absurd 
without giving them careful consideration. Timagine 
nothing could sound more absurd to us-than the 
aelivery of gas to houses must have sounded to our 
forefathers, and the delivery of hot water to dwellings 
may tum out to be quite practicable, 

Communal ideas should certainly be considered 
carefully, and experiments should be tried on. these 
lines where conditions seem favourable, as here and 
there they undoubtedly are, but as a people we are not 
ready for them yet, ancl I doubt whether we ever shall 
be. 


Tam not an economist, but wish to say one word on 
the question of finance.’ Keeping down the cost of 
house-building is extremely important, but we should 
not let it develop into an obsession. ‘After the war 
‘money will doubtless have a lower value than it had 

“before the war, and one result will be the higher mini= 
‘mum wage, which I hope we shall agree should not be 
Joss than will allow the paying of the economic rent of 
‘house in which a nun ond his family ean tivo in 
‘reasonable decency and comfort, In Sheffield 1 know 
‘that many workers, not only under war conditions but 
also before the war, eared such wages that they 
could have afforded to pay higher rents, and doubtless 
many of them would have moved into better houses 
hhad auch houses been available, 

‘To me it seems clear that the housing problem is at 
the root of most of our social troubles, and that bad 
housing conditions are a mennoe to the future develop- 
tment of our civilantion, ‘There ie ail grout neod for 
‘the education of the public on this point, and I trust 
that architects will help to put forward high ideals, 
‘The architect is still sadly misunderstood by the 
public. He has designed an absurdly mall propor- 

ion of out present houses and he is condemned for the 

Aefoots of thovo he has not designed, If the country 

realised more clently the help which the architect 
an givin tis pressing question the architect might 

Ddonefit incidentally, but the gain to the community 

‘would be enormous. 

At the close of the Boer War, Kipling, writing of 
the return of our soldiers, inakes one of them say : 
Wel ada Ola Bngland gai 
Zions both ald of tat tee, 
‘And ‘edgea two siden of the lane + 
‘The Boer War was a different thing from tho 
struggle in which we are now engaged, and the 
“Tommy” of whom Kipling wrote was different 
from our present citizensoldies, but there has been 
little change in the houses. Let it be part of our task 
to tse our utmost endeavours to make the housing 
of, the future something vastly better than the 
“ousos both sides of the street” at which Kipling’s 
“Tommy” quite rightly tured up his cockney nose. 
My. CHARLES 7; RUTHEN [F.]: Alter Professor 

Adshead finished his paper, it appeared to me that 

‘the time of the Conference was to be taken up in the 

discussion of the problem of the ability or otherwise 
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of private enterprise to undertake satisfactorily the 
erection of these houses after the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. Iam rather glad, howevel, that that much 
debatable point has nob heen pressed further. Still, 
T think it ought to be pointed out to those gentlemen 
‘who say ancl keep on saying that private enterprise 
did in pre-war days satisinctorily eater for the work- 
ing classes, and that the same agenoy should he 
allowed to do so in post-war days, that private enter- 
id not in fact perform this duty. ‘The shortage 
muses for the working classes in South Wales 
before the outhreak of war was variously put at from 
40,000 to 75,000, ‘That shortage had been aecumu- 
lating for at least twenty years, If private enter- 
prise was Aatisfactorily catering for the working 
‘lasses, how did this shortage come about Those 
advocates of private enterprise claim that something 
liko 97 per cent. of the houses orected were built by 
-varions forms of private enterprise, and this statement 
is passed over as heing conclusive evidence of the 
out this work in the 
days to come, without: interference. We ar to 
‘assume, therefore, that 3 per cent. have been erected 
by some other agencies, and that those other agenci 
are Jooal authorities. I think I am perfectly right in 
stating that had local authorities (or others) not, 
trected the pe cnt, the advocates of private onter- 
prise could have come forward with the statement 
that “we have erected. 100 per cent. of the houses.” 
Particular care is, however, taken to suy that 97 pex 
cent. of the houses “‘ervcted ” have been built. by 
vate enterprise, not 97 per cont. of the houses 
required.” Thatis exactly where the trouble comes 
in. “Supposing 150 houses are required in a district, 
‘and private enterprise erects 97 and the local authority 
three, what about the remaining 50 houses t No one 
hhas supplied these houses and no one wppears to be 
willing to supply them. Now, in South Wales, this 
difference between the houses “built” and the 
houses “required ” actually reached the huge figures 
stated before. It comes to this : that private enter- 
ie las been gradually withdrawing from the 
sale apd, cheaper type of working-class Routes 
yascualy iu my own Gtr private enterprise bus 
found this type les attractive and the class of tenant 
alittle more difficult to handle. ‘Therefore this lower 
‘or cheaper type of house has for the last twenty years, 
been slowly but surely neglected. ‘The problem in 
South Wales hefore the war was very acute, I may say 
very serious; but after the war the ted 
shortage of many years, added to that due to the 
almost complete suspension of building activities for 
the war period, will present a problem demanding 
immediate and comprehensive treatment. One could 
paint a lurid picture’ of the “shift ” system in the 
colliery districts of South Wales in the use of housing 
accommodation. 
Texpected to hear to-day a discussion upon National 
Housing and National Life. I am prepared to admit, 
‘of course, that at the bottom of all discussions on these 
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questions must come the subject of finance ; but I 
think it is time that those who consider finance only 
should go very closely into the question as to whether 

‘vate enterprise has in the past performed the 
runetions which it is claimed it could perform. Tf it 
hhas not done 50, those who talk about private enter- 
prise should admit it.” ‘They ought not to cling to 
this idea and attempt to ruin what is a real national 
Preset hy adhering to what i, ag thoy must admit i 
ull enquiries are made, false.” We want a little bit 

sity to start with, and just a little less 
book-keeping : it would be better in the long run. 
Is there anyone here or elsewhere who suguests that 
‘a real comprehensive housing scheme should not be 
carried ont because it cannot be shown to be sound 
commercially? Does anyone suggest, for" instance, 
that lunatic asylums pay ? or that workhouses pay t 
Why, then, keep them up? Why not provide the 
workers with decent homes and not build lunatic 
asylums Fifteen years ago T claimed that it, was 
very much better to pay 1s. in the £ as a rate for a 
good housing schemo than that much or more for a 
food workhouse scheme, of for a good lunatic asylum 
scheme, or through the Imperial Exchequer for 8 jolly 
good jail. Surely it is very much better to give the 
people good homes. 

T think Professor Adshoad to a large extent covers 
the points I proposed to mention, but may T suggest 
that in the housing schemes of the future 
ina word which shoud be applied very, very broxd 
very nationally, and that it should, if I may be 
allowed to suggest it, be mado to cover the worksho) 
‘as well as the homes of the people. Also that tl 
whole planning should be broadly conceived, and not 
bo merely considered as a schomie for providing some 
ind of cover fot the people fom the mente 0 
the subject of National Housing and National Life 
it appears to me that the question of housing should be 
interpreted in its comprehensive sense, industrial as 
‘well as social, in its relation to commence, to industrial 
accommodation, as well w that of housing in the 

rally agcopted sonso of providing homes for t 
people. " oetag in the past, that is, only in the 
‘sense of providing homes for the people, has been cony 
sidered, except in the case of a few outstanding and 
well-known examples, apart altogether from the 
demands of commerce and of industry, with the 
result that there have been distinot and, one might 
say, unfortunate and unnecessery separations of 
classes. ‘The homes of the workers have been estab- 
lished without any regard for that social well-being 
that one would suggest is necessary to produce a 
satisfactory condition of affairs. ‘The requirements 
of industty have been considered apart altogether 
from tho social needs of those who have to labour, 
‘This lack of consideration has resulted in the separa- 
tion of the classes alrendy referred fo, and in the 
tion of the working-class members of the community. 
‘The berrier between the classes has been in this way 
unnecessarily broadened, and a feeling of alienation is 
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thereby engendered. As a result there has been pro- 
duced an animonity, a feeling of resentment among the 
great body of the working classes, which is 80 
disastrous to national life and so productive of 
industrial unrest and strife. The lnck of social inter- 
course and the absence of that feeling of friendly asso- 
ciation havo brought about an antagonism disastrous 
to national life and exceedingly dificult to combat. 

‘The children of the workerS are nurtured in an atmo- 
sphere of bitterness towards all other classes of the 
community, and the class of citizen which wil eom- 
pose the coming generation wil, justifiably in my 
opinion, be antagonistic to the other classes of the 
community who have been able to oeeupy homes 
removed from the grime and toil of industry, while 
the workers and their children have beon prevented 
from enjoying the opportunities of seeing the better 
and brighter side of life, 

Professor W. R. LETHABY [F,]: T would like to 
associate myself with every word Mr. Aldridge sid, 
‘also with every word Mr. Purchon said, ax well as 
with thoso of tho last speaker, I wish we could 
{impress thoso mattacs on the government of this Insti- 
‘tuto, Could we pass some resolution hore asking the 
Council to consider this mattor with a view to forming 
some constructive policy ¢ 

Me. ROBBRTS WLR :T did notintend to speak. 
T came to hear what architects had to say on this 
vory grava question of housing, not as an architect 
butasareprosetitative of a local authority. Anything 
Tinay say isu result of my practical experience of the 
last Yow months, ond T think you wil ogres that an 
unos of practicl exprionn i worth pound of 
theory. 

Tenia member of «rasa! dstit eoane, and the 
rural side of housing appeuls to me vary strongly. 1 
am afraid it is being overshadowed by the much 
Jnrgor problem of urban housing. Tam always being 
accused of talking parish politics when I happen 
to got up to speak on this subject ; but, after all, in 
rural affairs it is the parish that is tho unit. ‘The parish 
in which T live is sufficiently near London to allow of 
ite having been developedas residential centro 
within the Inst few years. And.ono of the great causes 
of a shortage of cottages is that a largo number of 
houses have beon erected—by architects mostly—and 
‘their clients have evidently not thought. very much 
about housing their employees. ‘These housos have 
‘enough Jand attached to thom to require the constant 
employment of one or two gardeners, and thoro may 
beachanffeur as well. ‘These men in very many cases 
have had to find accommodation in the Village. Being 
‘paid good wages they have been able to outbid the 
ordinary day labourer when © houso in the village 
becomes vacant. ‘There is consequently a tremendous 
shortage of houses in that parish, and it is only ono of 
18 parishes in the rural district. ‘The Local Govern- 
-ment Board some years ago sent down an inspector 
to report on the condition of the health of the people 
in this district, and he reported that t was very bad, 
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owing largely to the defective housing. When the 
Housing and Town Planning Act came into force the 
local authority was bound under its provisions to 
inspect the housing in the district. ‘This was done by 
the Surveyor, who made reports on the houses which 
he considered to be unsatisinctory, but the loal 
‘suthority declined to give time to discuss these. A. 
few cases which were appallingly bad from the public 
health standpoint were’ considered, however, and 
‘these were dealt with in a haphazard way. ‘This went: 
‘on. until the Local Government Board issued their 
Memorandum a year ago, asking for details as to the 
stato of the housing in the district. T then urged that 
this matter must really be faced, ‘The result was that 
‘8 Housing Committee was appointed, of which I was 
mado a momber and eventually chairman, ‘This 
‘committoo at once undertook an inspection of the 
houses which had been scheduled as tnwholesome and 
unfit for human habitation, We are gradually going 
through these parishes, and it is perfectly appalling 
‘the state of things which we find. When the com- 
tmittoo was formed the members had no idea what the 

‘were going tosee. ‘They have had their eyes opened. 
And it will be our business to open tho eyes of tho 
council also to the facta. T'am perfectly sure that out 
cof about 1,000 defective houses 400 oF 500 will have 
to be condemned outright : they are on bad sites, the 
floors aro below the level of the ground outside, and 
‘whenever there is even a moderate rainfall the rain 


1 40 nok ant to ccoupy tho timo ofthe meting by 
relating in detail tho difficulties we aro up against ; 
‘but the question of proper food storage room has beer 
mentioned and T abou jus like to sey that n 9 pet 
tant of tho houses there is nona: You ak, Whore is 
your food cupboard!” and they show you with 
pride an old box with a piece of wire over it which 
‘tho husband has made for the purpose, And you know 
‘what thab means. ‘The infant mortality is very high, 
‘and whonever thero is an epidemic it in worst in these 








‘To sum up the situation, we shall probably have to 
build 600 to 700 new cottages. Put it at the loweet, 
{500 houses ut-£800 each. That mouns £150,009 for one 
rrural distriot of 18 parishes in one county in England. 
‘You may take that as a fair average, I know ours is 
‘nota particularly bad district “A friend of mina waa 
staying in Norfolk recently, and he told me that from 
his own investigation he came to the conclusion that 
‘moro than half the houses there were unfit for human 
habitation. How we are going to get over it all T do 
not know. I suppose that when the Government 
‘scheme is brought out we shall see.._How the rents are 
going to be fixed I cannot say. I had a conversation 
this morning with a member of the Agricultural Wages 
Board, «landowaet in Wale He eid that in con- 
idering this question of agrioultural wages they are 
also considering the relation of tho reat tothe total 
‘wage, s0 that tho agricultural labourer may be paid 
sich a wage a8 will alow of his being able to pay'a, 
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‘proper rent, sind so he will be in a position to demand 
‘an adequate cottage, There are also other points 
‘which will have to be considered ; for instance, the 
question of the tied cottage as between the farmer and 
his labourer, This gentleman’s opinion is that the tied 
‘cottage is a mistake. He considers that a man should 
‘be free to have his own cottage, so that if he were dis- 
‘mised from one particular job'he would not have to 
Teave the cottage too. T have also, talked over the 
matter with others in the country, and it seems to me 
‘that all the more clear-thinking people are of the same 
opinion, And, of course, with the facilities—which 
will bo ‘increaded after the war—for getting about, 
‘even in country districts, it is possible that in rural 
distriota we shall be able to build new little hamlets, 
groups of houses sufficiently large to each form a 
co-operative centre. And one thing which I consider 
to bo very important is that in building new houses in 
the country distrits there should be plenty of land— 
one-eighth of anacre I would put down as theabsolute 
minimum. I have come across awful hovels with 
gardens one-half and one-quarter of an acro in extent 
nd vocy respectable people ving undar exceedingly 
‘bad conditions in them. Asked why they lived there, 
they replied : “We love a garden, and we took this 
Because it da Deauitl garden,” T want to 0 al 
tho now houses built, as far as possible, with good 
gardens. And that londs us to the wider question of 
the revival of eraftsmanship in the country districts 
—though I shall not enter into that now—and tho 
placing of soldiers on the land—both theso hinge on 
the question of housing. Some say many of the people 
aro not fit to live in good houses. . So wo get back to 
‘the original question of ednoation, I have. seen 
children going to the village school nicely tmened out, 
tnd I havo gone fo sco the hovals they hove cefuo atk 
‘of. Ono wonders then how they can have been so 
nicely turned out, (Hear, hear.) Mr. Purchon suid 
something abont the back-to-back houses in Sheffield. 
‘There are lots in our country villages with conditions 
just ns bad. Tam glad to hear from him that there is 
tome hopo of Shatlld, Thad a letter recontly from a 
friond, an architect by training, a very skilful oratts- 
man, who is in the Air Foreo and stationed near 
Sheffield. Ho says : “The only thing Ioan say about 
Sheffield is, T should like to seo it blown up by 
dynamite and tolled over by a number of stoam- 
rollors and left for ten years, and a new town started, 
under better conditions, somewhere else.”” 

Mr. A. R. JEMMEDT [F.) rogrotted that the dis- 
cussion had boon eonfined to the political aspect of 
the subject, for which the Government, not the pro- 
fession, was’ responsible. So far as the profession 
‘was concerned if did not seem to matter very mitch 
whether houses were financed from publio. or private 
sonees s0 long as architects designed them. Design 
‘was our special Zesponsibility, and in his view it would 
bbe more profitable to turn our attention to our own 
shortcomings in this respect, as outlined in Professor 
Adshead’s remarks. Brom’ our point of viow we 
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were no doubt justified in priding ourselves on our 
domestie work, yet from another point of view it, 
might be said that, we have hardly yet begun to think 
seriously and systematically how best to express the 
national Jife, a8 we live it and understand it to-day, 
in the national housing. We seem rather pre- 
possessed by tho sixteonth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and do not go straight to contemporary life 
for our inspiration or make any definite effort to 
foresee its tendencies. Mr. Weir's experience of 
‘people willing to put up with miserable cottages for 
‘tho sake of good gardens appears to confirm the view 
that cottagers share the modem tendency towards a 
more open-air life, From a modern standpoint a 
man’s whole plot of ground—not merely his house— 
should be conceived as his dwelling-placo—bis home— 
‘and designed aocordingly. ‘The house itself tonds to 
become more in the nature of shelter from tho 
‘weather and a store for personal belongings, while 
life is being actually lived more and more in the 
garden, so that space outside the house is. as 
valuablo and neods as much careful planning as 
space within. ‘The tendenoy to sleep out of doors 
growing, and a cottage with no facilities for this 
purpose seems rather out of date, ‘This is only 
‘ono of many technical points of arrangemont and 
design suggested by Professor Adshead’s obsorvations, 
‘and they are surely moro suitable for discussion nt « 
conferones of architects than tho rival inerits of public 
sand private enterprise. 

Mr. JOSEPH CROUOH (Fj, Birmingham: 1 
would like to mention a word in regard to raral 
housing. Tam glad Mr. Weir neferred to it, because 
itis a question which has boon too mucli neglected in 
the ‘With regard to the shortage of houses in 
rural distils, Dr Addinon refered tho other day 
to the Report which was published in 1912, and whi 
hhas boen accopted. gonerally as correct aa to the con- 
dition of housing in rural diatricts. In that 
the shortage of houses in 1912 is given as 120,000, 
apart from the question of badly constructed houses 
‘and those unfit for human habitation. Since the war 
‘hogan it has been decided that at least three million 
ers of and provioualyin prmanent posture are(o be 
broken up for arable "nd those of us who live in the 
country now what bas already been socomplihed in 
that dizeotion. This means that at least 90,000 now 
families will have to come on the land, which brings 
‘up the total to at Jeast 150,000 houses which will have 
to be provided forin the near future. Itis clear that 
in the rural distriots it is impossible for these houses to 
be built to any extent in any other way than by the 
local authorities. Tama member of a loeal euthority 
in a tural district in mid-Bngland, and T know the 
lags of people who compose these rural authorities. 
‘Thof are generally farmers, clergymen, and a few men 
‘of leisure in the district. ‘The officials generally oon- 
sist of a cleric, who is a local solicitor, generally aman 
cof education and. of fairly broad outlook, and the 
surveyor, "The surveyor is not,as a rule, the sort of 
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‘man who by his training ought to be entrusted with 
thescheme of building these new cottages. We as an 
Institute ought seriously to consider the best methods 
by which the designing and laying out of these new 
cottages are to be prepared. It will not be simply 
isolated eottages in all parts of the country and in 
villages already existing : it will in many cases mean 
now villages with all appliances of communal life 
churches, chapels, schools, village halls, ete. Who is, 
to be responsible for the production of these new 
schemes ? I believe there are two ideas under con- 
sideration : one is the appointment of Commissioners 
by the Government, who shall deal with these 
quitionsasthey aie, ‘The otheis th appointment 
at same aos of Statutorg Committe, frat of people 
in the district who have knowledge of the local require- 
ments, persons of influence and standing, with a 
sullicient number of technical advisers connected with 
‘such committees. These Commissioners or Statutory 
Committoss, as the caso may be, will advise local 
authorities as to tho best methods of procedure. Tt 
is, Tthink, a point on which we as an Institute might 
‘very well express an opinion as to what is the best 
mothod by which these now undertakings shall be 
brought to. sucoossful issue, ‘The question in the 
towns is not quite the same as in rural distriots, where 
wo have unspoiled Nature to deal with. In the country 
itis imperative that what is left of unspoiled England 
shouldbe cacefully pressed, and tha architects who 
by that training havo Tearnd to roveronce the pst 
should have the control of the new developments, In 
very fow cases will it be found that the locsl 
surveyor is the right man to be entrasted with thi 
‘work, but in most cases it will be found that this will 
happen unless we as an Institute are able to influence 
public opinion in the xight way. 

‘The CHATRMAN : Tho discussion has shown that 
architoota are all very keenly interested in this sub- 
joot and are anxiona to bring about a right sottle- 
‘mont. ‘The only rock we show signs of splitting on is 
that of finance and economics. Mr. Purchon touched 
on a point which. will appeal to all of us whon he 
emphasised the fact that in the next quarter of a 
century wo have not only to provide this large 
number of new houses but to rebuild a tremendous 
number of insanitary and insufficient houses... -My 
oxperienoe shows that none of the figures which have 
boon given aro over-statements. Probably one-third 
of the existing houses, taking both tawn and country, 
axe unt for deosnt ving, Some form of expan 
sation is wanted, not only for the housing of the 
future but also far the treatment of existing insani- 
tary dwollings. ‘This Conference has performed ® 
‘useful funotion in arriving at that agreement. Per- 
hhaps the meeting would accept Professor Letbaby's 
suggestion that the attention of the Council be 
drawn to this question, with the view of some definite 
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Professor ADSHEAD {in reply) : Two points have 
arison out of the discussion which I think we abould 
not leave the room without remembering, and they 
were raised by Mr. Jemmett. There is, fist, the 
direct interest of the architect. And that. direct 
interest, it seams to me, takes two aspects, In the 
first place, in what way can we, as architects, associate 
‘ourselves ‘with this great amelioration of the con- 
dition of the working classes with regard to housing # 
Im the second place, in what way can we qualify ouz- 
‘selves better to undertake this task? Professor 
Lothaby mentioned the importance of striking while 
‘the iron is hot, and not leaving the matter to die out 
with this meeting, And, since he advocated our 

‘a resolution, I bogleave to movothe following : 
“That the Council be asked to report as to 
what can be dono by the Institute to interest 
and associnté tho profession in the housing 
juestion, and, in particular, to consider the 
asiblity of taking such ection as shall real 
in tho Institute and the Allied Societies through- 
out tho United Kingdom taking active measures 
to meet tho housing needs and housing pro- 
Dlems in their area.” 

‘Mr. Lanchostar soconded the resolution, and it| was 

carried unanimously, i 





‘The National, How ‘cond 
ncn sa, Sa et 7 

‘The origin of this competition has already been 
recorded in tho Jourwat, and the scheme of competi- 
tion and the Conditions will be found in the issues for 
November and December last. The deaigns. sub: 
titted were on view for a short time after the adfudi- 
cation in the respective areas, the premiated designs 
in tho provinces being eventually sent to the Institute 
and exhibited with the premiated designs of the Home 
Connie Area. The olloingis complete list of the 
awards -— 


SMBH Rae ome 
HOM COUNTIES AREA. 
sary Heng Hare Preset) MB Gay 
page Cio an Tate Wai e Ms” diy 
Ba tel. ete rua hens, a 
Wah, ae ety Reo, 


cuss A. 

First Premium + Mr. Courtonay M. Crickmer. 

Second Premiam : Me. F.C. W. Barrett, 

Hon, Mentions : Messrs, Wilson, Newton & Round, Mr. 
G0. ‘Nelson, and Me. G. Wonther Smith (the latter's 
design purchased for 26 guiness). 

Cuass B. 

First Promium : Mr. Alfred Cox. 

Scoond Premium = Mr. Conttenay M. Oritkmer. 

‘Hon. Mentions : Meears. Wilson, Nowton & Round, Mr. 
@. Wontner Smith, Mr. F.C. W. Barrett, and Mr, Jobin 0.8. 
Souter, 
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Cuass ©, 
First Premium Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer, 
Second Premium : bir, C. Wontner Smith, 
Hon, Mentions: Mr. Roland Welch, Moasrs, Wilson, 
Newton f Rowtnd, and Mi, Ht. Gardner, 
P Crass D. i 
Bint Promiuys: Mr, John A, W. Grant, Edinburgh, 


Second Premium : Mér, W. IR. Mosley. 
Hon, Mention : Mr. C. Wontner Smith, 











MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL ARE: 

Assensore—Me, John B, Gass, Mr. B. P. Hinde, Mr. F. B, 

Dankerley, Mr, P-S. Worthingtov, and Mr. G. H. Grayson, 
Chass A, 


First Promium ; Me, HL. North, 
Socond Prominm : Me it Ls Coll 
Hon, Mention : Mr: J. Arthur Cox. 








Chass B, 
Hirst Premium: Mecvrs, Brigge & Thotnely. 
Second Premium not awarded, 
. Crass ©, 


YVirt Promiom + Moir. Halliday, Paterson & Agate, 
econd Premium: Mr H. Le Novth, “ 







Patervon & Agate 


. NORTHERN ARTA, 
Anessort.—Me, R. Burns Dick, Mr. William H. Thorp, 
Mr. James R. Wigtil, and Mr. L. Kitohen, 
Crass A. 
Hint Premium: Mr, J, Hervey Rutherford, York. 
Sovond Pros fe: Alex. Inglis, Hawick. 
Cuase B. 


First Premium: Mr, Alov. 7, Scott, uddorsfield, 
Second Premium: Mowers, Knowles, Oliver & Leeson, 
Nowenstle-on-ync. 





Cuans © 


Fint Premiam: Mesies Knowles, Oliver 
Newonstle-on-Tyne. 
Second Premium: Mr. Alex. T, Seott, Huddorefild. 


Crass D. 


Fint Promium: Premiated” devign disqualified aftr 
Segond Promium: Mt. R. H, Hastowoll, Colwyn Bay. 


& Leeson, 


a, MIDLAND AREA. 
Anseiore.—Me, W. Alexander Harvey, Mr. 8, Perkins 
ick, fr Sidney F Harrie, Mr, Harty Cll, 
Crass A. 
Fit Promium: Messrs, Stockdale, Harrison & Sons, 
Leioester, 
‘Sooond Promium : Me, N, B, Robertson, Laiceste 
Hon. Mentions: Mr. AE, MoKewan, Birmingham ; 
‘Measts. Grouch, Butler & Savage, Birmingham, and Messe, 
‘Ba. Garratt and H. W. Simister, Birmingham. 
Coase B. 
First Premium: Mosurs. Stockdale, Harrison & Sons, 
Leicester, 





Second Promium : Mr. F. W. 0, Gregory, Nottingham. 

Hon, Mentions: Mz. N. 'B. Roborteon, Leicester; Me. 
Frank H. Bromhead, Horeford, and Mr. Charlos F, 
“Stoke-on-Trent. 








Crass €. 
Bint Promiam : Mr. P. W. G. Gregory, Nottingham, 
Second Promium Mesa Sioekdaley Harrison & Sons, 

Leloenter. 

cuss D, 
Hint Promium: Moses, loland & Haywood, Wolvr. 
ampion. 
Setond Premium : Mr. A. B. MoKowan, Birmiughasn. 
Hon. Mentiong: Mesare: Stookdnl, Harriton (Sons, 

Yelgonor, and Meus. Gland & Heywood (he latter's 

deaign putohased for 18 guineas), 


SOUTH-WEST AREA, 


Angensori. ~Sie Franke W. Wills, Professor Adshoad, and 
Ms. Jamen rocker, 





Gunes A, 
Fit Promium: Mossrs, Thornely & Rooke, Plymouth, 
Second Premium : Mr. H, Heathman, Bristol. 
Hon, Mentions; Mr. Chas, Colo, Bxoter, and Mr 
Bradford Ball, Woston-super-Aare. 


Coase B. 
First Premium: Moses. Thomely & Rooke, Plymou:h, 
Becond Premium: Mr. HL. Honthtman, Bristol 

Hon, Mention ; Major 0, P. Mfilne, Pulborough, Sussex, 


Crass 
Virst Promium : Mr, W. A. Greonen, Port Sunlight, 
‘Second Premium: Mr. W. Ravenseroft, Milfo 

Hon, Mention : Captain Gyril A. Paroy, Exeter, 


Grass D, 


First Promium Mr, Chas, Cole, Bxotar, 
Sooond Promium ; Mt, W. A. Grobnen, Port Sunlight, 


SOUTH WALRS AREA, 


fessor Adshend, Mr, A. W. Swash, 
Me. D.M. Seniine, Mr. J. ¥, Groves, and Mr. J. W, Smith. 


Crass A, 
‘irmtPromium + Me. J, A. Hallam, Cardiff, 
gion Prom + Aoi Johnson & Richart, Merthyr 
n. "Mention (dosign purchased for 25 guineas 
‘Thomas A. Bovan, Cardia. 


Crass B. 
imut Prominm: Mears. Johnson & Richants. 
Second Promium: Mewar. A. Ll. ‘Thoma and Gomer 
‘Morgan, Pontypridd, 
yom Mantion © Ate, ©. Kmest Lawrunce, Nowport, 




















Crass 0. 
‘Wirot Promiam: Mosars, Johnson & Richards. 
Socond Promium : Mr. C. A. Broadhead, Swansea, 
Hon. Montiont : Messrs, Eaton & Coopor, Oardif, 

Menars. A. LI. Thomas & Gomor Morgan, Pontypridd. 


Ouase D. 
‘First Promium + Messrs. Johnson & Richards 


Second Premium : Mr, A. F. Webb, Blackwood, Mon. 
‘Hon. Mention : Mr. Thomas Gibb, Port Talbot. 


‘Tho whelo of the signs, togother with thres 
‘of those warded Hon. Mention whioh were considered 
‘worthy of aoqulsition, have bean sont to tho Local Govern 
ment Board. ‘The drawings were accompanied by an 





‘and 
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exhaustive Report from tho Provident of tho Institute ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hayes Fisher, Prosident of tho Local 
Government Board. With a view to continuing the hi 
tory of the Competition the following extracts are quoted 
froin this Report:— 

In each of tho Glasses A, B and C designs were invited 
for (1) an ond or somi-delachod house, (2) an ordinary 
‘terrace " house of 18 feot frontage, and (3) 8 long froptedt 
house one room doap only ;* and in order to text thelr 
‘rohitestural capacity the competitors wor asked to 
Aesign them in groups. Clasp D la intended to be exeoted 
‘mainly in country districts. 

igns to the following numbors were duly delivered 
in'the soveral disteiott = 














ner ot 
Ana, eons, 
Home Counties ay 
Northern a 100 
Liverpool and Manchester". 382 4 
‘Midland ‘ 107 
Souths West o 
South Wales i 
508 








} A.Committce of Asseasors for the purpose of adjudical 
‘on the designs submitted wae constituted in euch aca: 
tnd in cach coo a Tidy (nthe Home Counties aren tw 
tee) and proto! Dulder amited tho Commiton with 
their advice. 

‘Tho pointe whieh the Committe of Selotion have borne 
in mind ae. the following 

(Q) Adequate size of rooms ; (2) convenience of 
brtungements: (3) tthlatary arelitectral treat 
‘mont having rogard to the English tradition of cottage 
Halling (U setonable economy in deat. 

‘With regard to (1), tis considered thet a living room 
should not bo of leas than 180 feet ares; thet the pla 
hhodroom should not bo of less than 160'feot area, and that 
tho nogond and third bedrooms should be'as large 1a pos: 
Able, bearing in mind th poanibility of there being several 
‘hildron of ehch sex in one family. "A suggestion finn be 
nade In thin connection that it might be pousfble in the 
smaller bedrooms to acrange for beds in the Form of bunks, 
Og over theater where Heaney. 

sf (2), it is fudgad tobe dorable that the ting 
room and scully should directly communioute with one 
‘ther. Tho lander should he rondily aoouabe from the 

nullery. Tho bath should boin an enclosed spacein order to 
tenmure privacy, ond should have hot and cold water rupl 
Tn the cago of tha better-claae houres, the bath it pro: 
Daly best placed upstaim, but it must be borne in mind 
‘tnt this involves oxtra expions in water services, &e, "AN 

ception must, howeyer be made in the cate Of mining 
stlctawhero tho bath room must of nesesity be ace 
fn the ground floor with ax foady ooose an pone from 
fin ontrance, preferably that. the tear. “Chala and we. 
‘Mhould be mceeeai bie if poms bis under cover. 

Tn each of the Classes A, B and Cs house of 18 feet 
frontage was asked for. ‘Bho ‘competition, however. is 
considered to have shown that this frontagoia too retzicted 
to allow of » thoroughly satisfactory howe without ow: 
Duildinga, parlivolanly im Clamses Band Cy and that the 
‘iniatum width of frontage should be fixe at 20 foot, 

‘ato (3), itis felt that a 
amient is of gront importance s0 far ae the limitations of 

20 will allow, and that this may be attained without 
tisborton tat sinply by earful grouping of th owen 
study of the design and spacing of windows, &e. Tn urban 
Gistrota it will bo advisable to avoid the uso of dormer 


= Die ntl ow itd Kor rt pain hrs 
sssuatactory aspect forthe lvingsom cataot beaters obtttud, 
‘aline doplag tes hare the coon of Nor 2 vow volvo wes 
tir aceoant of fh falc the grounds 
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windows on’tho ground of expense and. cost of mainten- 
‘tnoo; bub itis suggested that im rural areas in many casts, 
{may bo wall to incur tho small extra oxpense of dormers. 
‘A hard and fast line in this rasyeot should not be inslated 


‘on ‘ 
nal the designs projecting wings or entbuildngs inthe 
seat hav baan pracioly fminatd, wat conldored 
‘hat tho rear of Rouse of i class should be av open and 
Fre from bling apa 
th ogurd to (4), stn impossible at the prosont tims to 
sire amenable cont ofthe owns shown 
tabio contents ofeach houxe ar stated on the draw 
ings, but iia impoasible to say what athe preent advance 
on pre-war rate 
‘Tho immediate ereation afm pair of ho 
Bin or near Landon in an eadly” acces lo postion it 
strongly recommended. These might be on a site already 
{nthe pomesson of the Goverament, and in auch a locality 
ter atimataly wvalabie for sonal oeoupaton by 
Workingclean fala, 1 ragined hut ono of he 
ouner Shocld be sompiotaly frmiiod ready for oocupation 
{n onmultation with & Cominltte of worling-ehas women 
md others who have mado & study of tho fogulrementa, 
‘sto macy alee iar aft for iproving the 
oral equipment of thes hotsea std for providing cortaln 
pie labotraving spplianes, whl i€ wil be ficlt 
{imate loss ssh nth ee sugpatet be 
0 ‘oot be arranged to orct« complete group 
tur dhows, tho rent: would undoubtedly be tore ents 


Thetory. 
“The sotul building of theo hounos wil enble the cost 
to be fly accurately mcorainod under the prowent ance 
tain eonaliony and wil nao provide an opportunity for 
{napection by foal authority thoughout the. coustry, 
ommitines of working-class poopie, ana thar inerotad 
{n thie quavtion in efor mor explanatory manner to the _, 
general pb than oe poenbly be tho ca wth lena only. 
‘donntally aponing, ie fel hat alshough nothing ve 
odiglualer'scvoluMonary haa realted from tho compet. 


























tion, « grout desl of useful information has been teveived, 
id it fn a to « vory wieapread interest and tay of 
the sls peblem oft ‘and construction of these 
cottages. If the competition is now followed by the erec- 





tion Styplon cottage an nuggmted, an important stop 
‘rl havo Boon takon towanda papain tho way for wrally 
Autnaatory nluton of th problem of homing the working 
tluabos Iminedintaly contin allow. 

“eis hope that the Local Governiaené Board wil eink 
wel to Sart publionton ituntratng wore tral ofthese 
dvi, Tt shop be omaphasned, homeven, tat such pabe 
inhedt designs de not obviate the ity for efficient 
architoturl advin tefors preceding to hud 












REVIEWS. 


__ AN IDHAL INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE 

Port Sunlight. By 7. Rafler Davison, Hon. A.BL.B.A. 

Port Sunlight has been frequently described both 
in attiles and separate publications, but the volume 
which Mr. Raffles Davison has written and illustrated 
is by far the most compioto and vivid presentation of 
‘tho village and its underlying principles that has yet 
appeared. Mr. Davison is seen at his best in many 
thd drawings, which gio, in all hove nse vere 
‘a general view is aimed at, a far better realisation of 
the subject than a photograph. Mr, Davison, how- 
over, with raro reticence for a draughtaman, has by 
‘no means rejected the use of the eamers, which for 
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detailed groups of cottages gives sults for the archi- * 


tect which no sketch would quite attain. 

Mr. Davison is particularly happy-in the general 
bird's-eye view of the village and works, and of 
the Diamond, taken looking towards the Art 
Gallery, the Initer building being still unfinished, by 
reason of the war. However well one knows Port 
Sunlight, this volume of Mr. Davison’s must cause 
continual surprise owing to the wealth of material 
and the unosasing charm of the subject-matter, 
Though still not completely built up, Port Sunlight 
contains enough houses and institutional buildings 
to give one an idea of what such an industrial village 
can be like, Tt cannot, of course, be hoped that 80 
much money will be forthcoming after the war to 
expend upon extemal detaila, as has fortunately been 
the case in Port Sunlight, but it will always remain a 
‘monument of what it was possible to achieve in the 
days of peace. 

The descriptive letterpress is adequate, and covein 


nearly every aspect of the village, including the plan- 
ning ofthe Houses.” "Thso, hy to way, a extremely 


simplo and economic in arrangement, and aro of such 
thei 


typos the use might easily be continued even 
‘under changed conditions. 1 would be fortunate for 
those who re interested in housing in this country 
if Mr. Davison would miake this volume the first of a, 
series : there ote at least 12 garden villages and 
anburbs which are worthy of a monograph: 

PammIox Amimonoare [4.]. 








THE LATE PRRCIVALL CURREY [¥.}. 





rae Soeih tank place hier the: 18th May of 
se err Gyo aan apr a 


at Bton and was member of the ton Bloven and 
in after yours was well known as a fing cricketer. Ho 
sorvod his artiles with his father at 87 Norfolk Stroet, 
Strand, was eleoted an Associato of the Institute in 
1880, and a Follow in 1888. He was also a Fellow of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, and acted for some years 
as Hon. Secretary to that Institution, Hy was Hon. 
Secretary for 25 years of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Socioty, in which eapacity he acted with much kind} 
fealng and Gsoretion in helping those in distros, an 
in this Society ho was formerly associated with Mr. 
Arthur Cates, who held the post of Hon. Treasurer. 
‘At a meeting of the Council of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society a vote of condolence and sympathy with 
Me family waa pamed 

Mr. Curroy held the post of Surveyor to St. Thomas's 
‘Hospital, to the Duke of Devonshire, and to the Hun- 
stanton Hstate, His chief works were a new Nurs 
‘Home for St. Thomas's and a-Reception Hall, tempor- 
ary Huts for the wounded at a oost of £12,000, the 
new Pump Room at Buxton, and plans had just been 
completed for anew Out-Patients’ Department, at an 
‘estimated cost of £60,000 ; also several private houses 
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and schools and factory premises. Shortly before his 
death ho was engaged in assossing the value of buld- 
ings under the Ministry of Munitions and this necessi- 
tated travelling all over the country, which probably 
brought on an attack of his former complaint and 
hastened his end. 

‘His was a singularly charming personality and he 
‘was most popular with all his professional brethren ; 
as onf of the members of his staff said, he was almost 
‘0 kind a master. ‘The preserit writer, who knew him. 
from boyhood and was associated with him in busi- 
ness, can boar witness to his single-mindedness and 
devotion to duty, Ho was a true gentleman and his 
Joss will be deeply felt by all his associates. Ho is 
‘suoceeded in his practice by his son, Mr, Harold W. 
Currey, who at present is an instructor in the Royal 
Garrison Artillery at Lydd. 

W, Hinrox Nase [F.). 








RESEARCH INTO TIMBER. 


In May 1916 the Tostitute Research Committeo sent 
to the Advisory Council on Soientifio and Industrial 
Research a considered Memorandum on the subject of 
Dry Rot." ‘The Committco have since been deal 
with the whole sibjeot of research into timber, an 
{In continuation of their earlier report the following 
memorandum on the main subject has been sent to 
Sir Frank Heath, O.B., Secretary of the Advisory 
Coun 

‘That tho subject ofreearch into timber, with the view to 
{te more edonomieal use and increased production, in of 
‘mupremoimportanco ¢o this countey, may bo Judged fom 
‘the fact that in 1918, tho last completo yeur bator tho ont- 
Drank of wne for which roturns aro ayalablo under normal 
conditions, the importa amountod to over £40,000,000, 
‘reo fourths of which ropronted soft-woods and the 
remainder hard-woods (seo, report in The Builder, 
204 Ootobor 1910, on Professor Groom's lecture on “Ths 
Senator Ted By ar he freatn proparin 

° aa in times of ponce wan usod for 
‘the Duiding and alliod industeies. 

‘For many years aftar tho wae there is little doubt but 
‘that there will boa great shortago in tho mupplios of timber, 
4 ‘of tho soft-woods; and an increases in. the 

ies oan only be obtained. by the following three 


(1) By afforestation on a larg sole inthis country. 

(2) By o much grostor inoreased uso in this country of 
‘woods grown in the various parte of the Empire, either— 

(a) In substitution for woods formerly imported from 
‘enomy or neutrel countries ; ot 

(6) by the exploitation of new timbers not at present in 
common use here. 

(8) By research work pon timber, with a view to the 

tion of waste and to its more economical use 

‘As rogards item (1): Wo understand this is being dealt 
‘with by a Sub-Committee of the Cabinet, before which the 
‘Members ofthis Inetitate have already appeared and given 
‘evidence. (Tho question of afforestation, however, i 


"= Pabliohed in fil a tbe Jounva for August 107. 




















different from the othor points raised later, in that by the 
fend of the war very litle home-grown timbar ia ikely to 
bo available in this country, and aiforestation will not 
‘produce results for building purpoees for, suy, 70 years; 
rendering it, therefor, all the more essential that tho other 
questions should be dealt with promptly.) 

"AS regards item (2), sub-olauses (a) and (2): ‘hia 
Lbranch of the subject is being dealt with by ono of the 
‘Teohnieal Committees of the Imperial Institute (the Indian 
‘and Colonial Timbers Committee), which was originally 
started ab the instigation of thin Institute, and on which 
three of our members have ths honour of serving. 

As regurds item (3): We suggest that this is « subject 
which may commend itself to the Advisory Committee of 
tho Privy Council on Scientiic and Industrial Research, 
‘promising most valuable sults. Should the Advisory 
CCotnel deote to investigate this subject, we stuggost that 
the following matter all for research >— 

(G.) Rowarch into the exasos of and the Toasea due to 
the decay of timber through the following causes — 

(a) Fungal (commonly called dry-rot); 

(6) Animal; 

(6) Wear and tear (¢., in sott-wood blocks used for 
paving streets); with « viow to eradicating such diseases 
‘or discovering or perfecting methods of prevervation.* 

ito the question of tho " seasoning ” of 


(a) By natural means, 
(2) By artidcial moans. 








(tii) Research into tho methods for rendering timber 
non-infazamable, oF les lable, to destruction by 
(iv.) Revearch into the uses of tho-waste products of 


timber (eg., sawdust, chipping, shavings, anal log, ot.) 
‘ithor by cheaical or other meats. 

(v.) Research into the conversion nd mechanical 
sepceg of tae ‘ih » le Ao a mec eco 
uso (eg. by quartoring, by ift-nwing, 

(wh) Resonroh into: natural and artifcisl methods for 
Smproing the fnahing of ber (ag, by eaing, 
lq Fa anoles provera, 

(8) For enhancing the appoarance of the dimber, 

(vil) Research into the by-products of timber :— 

(@) Of the fibre: for such purposes as pulp, wood-wool, 
rtifiial silk, &o, 

(6) Chomical by-produte such aa wood-aleobol, acetone, 
sgrapo sugar, acetio void, &o. 

(Vil,) Research into the destructive distillation of timber 
sid tho residue left in tho form of charcoal of different 
(x) Resoarch into the oil, gums, resins, and other pro- 
<duots obtained from various trees, 











icc 

(b) The fruit of certain trees—e.g., the acorn, the boree- 
oie ris miner ee 

(c) Tho leaves of certain trees—e.g., for manure or other 
purposes (at present they are so much waste). 

Sa a aia of aac Goes of Te 

cc peepee 
Dior L. Soromox, Hon, Secretary. 

a 
Forms Loclyae fo Ps 
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Tondon Rosimeut 
sod In atom fe.) 


Bowano O'Barax, Licentiate, 
oval Army Modioa! Core 
led on service. 20, JOUnAz, Bop, 17, 








‘Dont, Anau H, TooKnn, Heentate, 
Toad Sox Ragen 
Xilod in acon (oo. 20 


“ont. Hasay Oxnsivton Bnwwor, Probationer, 
Taneashire Pasilers 
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‘ont, Guonox Pnanors Reacxaonse Dante, 
‘oyal Waalers [Acetate 
ile in etin ea JURA oe May 1, ad 











ond Lent. Oncre, Watenn Roouns, Associate, statSerst, Chavpe Rooun Bins, dnoelats, 
"Royal Went Surzey Realm pre 
‘Died oF wou (08D. 29). ill fo aoton (ve Joeman for October 1), 
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|,9 Conpurr Stuer, LONDON, W., 18th June 1918, 


CHRONICLE? 
R.LB.A, Record of Honour: Fifty-third List, 
Fallen in the War. 
‘Mani, 2nd Liout, Howey Wrnutam, RLF.A. [Assooiate). 
Killed in action on 30th March, 
Buwnva, Sergt. Aran, London Scottish [Assooiate 
Killed in action in Palestine, 30th April. 
Butsamy, Lieut, Osaunn, REA, Killed in action 
near St, Quentin on 2ist March. 


x ome time in tho ofloo of Moss. 
afterwards with Mouar, Niven & 











Wi 
hho Was a utudent of much promise and w pied draught 
‘man. On the day of th great buttlo Liewt. Bellamy: was 
{in olinge of w buttery section of two howitsors wway from 
the ale baton, athe poston being eon 
tenable he way ordered to movo hin guns bas 

‘yards. Hero ho worked his guns until they wore kno 
Dat, and he himaelf was klled instantenoously by a hig 
‘oxplosive sholl. His “brother ofieers speak in hight 
{erma-of hiv courage and eheetfulneas, "Bo much was he 
liked! and trastod that the mon would do more for him 
than for any other section commandar, 


Davins, Lt. Jobson Crtantans Gtapstown (Associate, 


1911}. Drowned of servioe, 6th January. 
Lieut, J. , Q, Davies, on of Mr. and Miv. James Davier, 









‘of Man-y#-Allt, hofove the War hud an extensive praotion in 
Nao y pe 


‘ad Moreton, He enlored the Tana of Court 
‘Or oatyin 1016, vrvod as aotingoaptain nad bdjotant 
{Gat height go ton fen" Barfag wit the eyet 
to wo th front tho Bape 
fdonury Fore, ho wan on hin way fon oat with is 
rant and Toggage fo reve an ofBoet on dy some les 
‘od wie stiompting to ford a sre wel was 
ily Hoody th cat ovetuaned and was washed 
own stream. Lieut Davies and the driver jumped clear 
‘Sod reached the ban, won they found that th aervent, 
‘rho ould aot svim, anal olloging to the overtursed 
{which nd enogit nguinet someting about 200 
char ay oth a oe went i» agen sh 
‘menage to acu the servants but om ooking round found 
Gee eat ‘Davin had vanished, and no tage ould be soon 
fl him, "Hla valoe wos recovered the folowing dey come 
{feo mile away and Tato hin body wan wash! ap and 
Interred bys comrade 


Rerwouns, Lieut. Jouy Enic, R.AF. [Student]. 
Killed in action on 18th May. 


Hooury, Tou Wunttamsox (Associate, 1896]. Killed 
in action in France, September, 1916. 

















Fiscuzx, Private Wiuutaa, London Regiment. 
Killed in action. 

Private Fincher wat for thirteen yearn the Institute 
fice attendant. Good-natored, capable, always willing 
find obliging, sud abvolutely trostworthy, ho will be much 
mised and iinoerely mourned by the Institute 





Missing. 
Pre, 2nd Liout. Horacn Vroror Waurer, Hamp- 
shire Regiment, Probationer, son of Mr.’ William 
‘A. Pito [F.]. | Reported missing in Balestine, 
10th April 
Srows, 2nd Linvr. Gzonor Manntsow, RE. [Asso- 
ciate, 1910]. Missing sinoe August 1916, 


Wounded. 

Buvax, 2nd Lieut, Basti J., RAR, son of Mr. 
‘William Bevan [¥.]. Wounded in'action north 
of St. Quentin. 

Military Honours. 

Major-General Cuaniass Rosuaritas [Aesoo, 1904), 
CB, OMG, D.8.0,, has beon appointed to command 
the 3nd Australian Division which Las achieved such 
distinction in France. Thre times wounded and once 
fasted, Major-General Rosenthal has bean five times 
‘mentioned in Dispatohes, and besides his English di 
tinctions haa boen awarded by tho King of tho" Bol- 
tans the Croix do Guerre for service in Belgium, 

Before the War Major Goneral Rowoathal had lag 
rene a Ada, NCW ar all kn a 

alan, sien world ia at onganiet and” bastone 
socal the proftson of arm, Rowover, had alwaye 
Hs joined” the. Atatrllan ‘Quriegn 

cia no 

ited A a oan a 

foined up at once and let Auatrae ay 

Somat of the ted 

ER with i command ok pa 

‘and eabeequort operblons there, 

1016, having been tranaferrod tothe 4th Australian Division 

in Beype, he wan nppolniod G.-Ar with tho rank of Brg 

tee Sonora. Witt fie um Dividon he weteed in th Sis 

Pouinnule, reaoe, sod Belgium, being in the fighting et 

‘romullon i July 1016, on the Somme'at the ont of 1810, 

‘¢ Dullecourt ealyin 1017, ond Bonne in Juno 1817. 1h 

{he following August he wae tranatered to command the 

Ate Tain "ate" elgad, gad pred tha 

spun se hed Ba f pe fore Pasha 

‘etl ity ann Mash A nd Sty fn 

in operatiodn beore Vilers Beotonnous and Moranccert 

‘A various tine in Prance and Belg be hus commended. 

die"iat Seo, and deh Auatratan Divisione, and on 2nd 

May wis promoted Major-General and sestmed command 

af the 208 Australian ‘Divison, In the Tewnd ‘Dinthdey 

Honoure List he was swarded the DAO. 

Woon, Major Mavnice, M.C. (son of Sir Aston 
Webb): awarded the D.8,0, for distinguished 
sorvioes in connection with operations which 
rosulted in the capture of Jerusalem. 

Avsny-Bruny, Major H. O. con of Mz. W. I. Atkin- 
Beny (F]), D.AAG., Tonks Hosdquartors 
Staff: mentioned in Dispatches and awarded 

the DSO. 
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Haxaonn, Major F. 8. [Licentiate], London Regt. 
(son of Mz. F. Hammond [¥.]: mentioned in 
Dispatehes and awarded the DSO. 

Wrutrats, Captain Gzorreey Hype, Yorks and 
Lanes Regt. [4.] awarded the Military Cross. 

Huxzxy, Major W.8., Royal Air Foree [Licentiate] : 
‘awarded the Military Cross, 

‘Prasee, Captain Gruszer Wusoy [F.]: awarded tho 
Military Cross 

Maxzox, Lieut. Wrurar Law, Bast Lancs Regiment 
[4.]: awarded the Military Cross, 

Oorssny, Captain R, P., Staff for R.E, Services 
(Licentiate) : mentioned in Dispatches. 

Promotions 
Ospiain H. P. G, Moule, D.8.0., MO. [F,) has been 
promoted Major, atiaohed Headquarters Staff, B.RLF. 
Lieut. Edwin Stanloy Hall [4], Royal West Suey, 
sag been promote Captain 
‘Liout. £ G. Stevenson [ieential), haa been promoted 

Captain, Stal! for Tell. Sorvices, 
vata J. Juolson Beck (4:} of the Light Ordnance 

Mobite Worlahop, B.B¥., han been granted: commission 

‘2nd Lieut In the Royal Garrison Artillory. 

2a Lieut. B. B. Maufe, R.G.A. 14.) hav been promoted 
out, RiA., Aide-de-onnip to G.0.0., eA BSP. 


























Architects under the New Military Service Act. 

‘At tho auggostion of the Architeota’ War Committeo, the 
Council recently approached ir Anckland Goddes ‘and 
arranged for a deputation to wait on him on 16th May. 
‘Tho deputation consisted of tho President R.LB.A., Sit 
Aston Webb, Me. B. Guy Dawber, Me. Arthur Keon, Hon. 
Seoretary of tho War Committoo, Me. John. B. Ges, epee: 
sonting the Manchestor district, and Mr. 8. Petkins Pick, 
Prosident of the Lelooster Society of Architoots. In the 
‘unavoidable abgonce of Sir Auckland Geddes the deputa- 
tion was roodived by Colonel Soovell, with whom were 
‘Golonel Hedley, Major Sim, Captain Lowe, Captain Dunoan, 
tnd othér officers of the ‘Army, tho Navy, and tho Ait 
Force, 

Me. Hann, in introduding the deputation, pointed out 
‘hat Hate purvow wat tg nour thal rchitetnow to be 
talind up should bo placed a postions wharo thse tochntel 
Iniowiedge and experience should be utili. Architects 


+ Tike no denire to avoid ther fll ahare of milltary aorvioe + 





ut of gome 4,000 on the Toatitute books between tan and 
fifteen iundved bad slzeady boon terving and over « hi 

rod had lost their lives. his waa the seoond deputation 
af arhitocts to th Ministry of National Sorvic, th former 
‘ono, which dealt with eivil employment for architects in 
fonneotion with tho war, having had a most cordial recop- 
tion by Me. Neville Ohamberlsin. Many of the men 10 
{farted to at the formor interview were now, ip view of tho 
raising of the age from 41 to 61, placed in on entirely. 
Aifforont position in relation to the Services, but he wished 
‘to make {t clear that they postested skill and experience 
‘hat would be of far more value than any physical or 
slerfoal work that they conld do. ‘They were men of busi- 
yeas and affairs, accustomed to esponsibility and the dizvo- 
Hon’ of important undertakings requiring reeoures and 
itive. In caer ‘hoy wore expert draughtemen, 
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rroment. work for 
¢ of just the experience and organising ability that 
“rohitects such as these could have brought to the work, 
He handed Colonel Scovell fully euthentieated written pare 
ular of the grows mismanagement of balling works 
curried out for one or other of tho Servioes in his district, 
involving serious loss and wasto and keeping large numbers 
of men practically unemployed at.atime when th work that 
‘they might have been doing elsewhore waa urgently needed, 
All this might have boon ‘voided if wen niready in the 
‘Army hiad beon pub into positions of control for which thelr 
‘experience fitted thom, but he atated that of twenty-four 
‘men Who had gone from hiv own office only four, or povai bly 
‘ac the present moment woven, had been employed in techn 
fl work for which they were well flted. Architects 
Possessed speciatised attainments which should be made 
‘to of just thoso of doctors and dentists were, and. the 
‘mothods of selection used in the cave of thene profeati 
should be applied in the architect's proteasion. 

Mtr. Panxrxs Prox said that in all matters of building 
construction undertaken by the Govornmentin this country 
‘the looal knowledge possessed by nechiteota might be of 




































the greafent value Ia increaaing offclenoy and redwing 
‘expenditure : the orgeuiaations of the provinial rockties 
agave the opportinity for making fall se of tin 

St Vocal conditions and methods,” THe folly agreed with 


MteGausae to the waste and minmanngemeot of Duling 
work encred out for departments under the Government, 
He hoped that when demobiination tngan the ntchivects 
‘would bo among the fst rleaned, ao that plans and pre 
iTminary work bald be completed in timo for worka to be 
‘arte ue toon as the variouroratamen wore avaliable, 

‘Sin Arrow Wnty end ho was sonable of the sourteny and 
patience with which thir views ware bong lintned to, and 
{ay were rally suziows to present thls eae rewsonably 
tnd temperatoly.” Sposidng trom ‘ia own immediate ex: 
perience there wore but three men lft of hin own ata 
{Eu of hom easy ity yer od ond obvial wach 
saTommin, it ny of hen coud do moet valuable work 
if chy worm pat nto tho night plo, he whole matter 
foamed torus tf nio'n union of tho bat enna 
{Kin eos be uae forgoing each mat into tho pace bast 
ful for him. 

‘Me, Anrmton Knex showed one of tho War Commitiae's 
‘War orviceoardn, and stated thet they wore authorised by 
the War Office and had proved mest ural fa helping Reh 
tread in the Army to fet commiacions oF ie 
Soygested that amilar aad, wuthozieed by tho Minitry, 
zips bs given to architect and the particulars on them 
entered by the ocrultingoffosr on the taany Atzestation 
Horm so that toy won not bo ot ah of Ho ratad 
tint in his capacity an Soostary af the Arhitects Wer 
‘Gommitiee had met with many cnscs of mon of atte 
aedg why ing mplyed i th Ary on wor or 
irhioh they had no partonar qualistions. On the other 
andy be knew af obitectr who had shown the grostert. 




















rovoutoe and entarprise ing out building work under 
Uificlé condoms ung bel toes and pool tin in the 
onstruction of hoepitels and mess rooms, ond making 


‘Seaine out of disinfectant tins. | He would be happy to do 
‘what ie could fm securing Tafermation about the men 
‘footed by the raising of the age limit. 
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ovnaty in reply, anid that Sir Auckland Geddes 
‘mort anzious to get men put into thelr right 
iches, "Hs was concemed with Gding men for the War 
Orice, the Admiralty, end the Air Fores, and there wes no 
loube that in the next two or throe months great ras on 
the man-power of the country would be made. He felt 
that long views of requiromenta were needed; iat on tho 
other hand, the urgent needs of the moment had to be mc, 
and it was clear that at tho procout time infantey were 
badly wanted and that technical branches of the Soevices 
might have to go short, ‘ 

Exptain Lown said that he would shortly bo asking the 
Ministry of National Service to supply older men to teks 
the place of young men ffor Army serviot. 

‘Calonsi Scovaut remarked that there shovld be no dif 
culty i placing mont of the architects who woutd be called 
‘apn Colonel Hodley's department, for instance, im whieh 
surveys and. mapa wero inade jin tho Department of 
Fortieations and Works in acrodzome eoustructon, & 
but thin was not the timo to discuss details, He was tally 
{in aocord withthe wishes exproated by the deputation, a 
he thought he had better sect the Hon. Secrotary of the 
‘War Gominitten at an eatly date in onder to draft 6 fori 
‘on which aritecta ould setout (heir partiouar qualifew: 
tions before enlisting, and at tho same time other details 
Gould bo considersde” At the provent time men of 43, 44, 
find 45 were wanted, but there was no season why older men 
‘Aiould not bo evcelved for suitable work belore thoy were 
retuallycae up 
Mr. Hans having expressed the acknowledgments of the 
deputation for tho hating they had received, the Intorview 
terminate 

All architects who aro affected by tho extonsion of tho 
tage limit are asked to comenunionte with the Hon, Secro- 
tary of the Architeota’ Wat Committo, 9 Conduit Strect, 
Wor in ordar that they may be communicnted with in due 

















Building Control after the War: Mr, Wills's Motion, 


At the conclusion of the ordinary busingss before 
the moeting last Monday, the Prosident called upon 
Mr, Herbert W. Wills] for tho motion of which he 
had given notice— 

That, this mooting expres disapprobation of the 
wetion of the Council in permitting « form to. go 
out with their sinotion 'in which the following 
tlauso ooours: "Reasons (it any) for which "you 

‘to tho national advantage’ that ‘the 
building should be erected. without delay,” and 
roquest. the Cousei!'to inform the Mintstry” of 
Reconstruction that tho RLI-B.A. is opposed to 
‘any form of war control of baliding operations 

boing exercised after the declaration of peace. 

Mr. Witzs explainod that he was iuspined by no hoatlo 
feating to th Gounel in moving he eateden ws heels 
‘ished to obtain an explanation of an apparoné anomaly-> 
namely, that the Instituto should have glvon its sanction 
40 a form isued by the Minlstey of Reconstruction, ona of 
the questions asked ‘being of nature to vuggost the 
endorsement of the prinaipl of control which wat oppon 
{0 a formal resolution passed nt meeting ofthe Taek tn 
Ist January. ‘The mémbor who hind promived to second 
the resolution was not present. ‘Perhaps another mambor 
‘would second i€ a8 a matter of form. 

‘Ms. Guonax Husauno [7] anid he would socond the 
‘motion at matter of form, 
ir. Manat Suzrumt [4 objeted tha thre being 
‘aly nineteen members prevent, it war not compotent te 
the’ meeting to deal with the resolution, -A'question of 
management of the Institute was involved, and to vole 
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‘upon the question a quorum of atleast fifty members was 
required (Bye-law 07). 

The Bye-law having been read,’ the President ruled 
that the objection wat valid, : 

Mr. Joux W. Si70% [2] pointed out that whatever 
interpretation Mr, Will ked % put upon it his reelath 
mourted ole. of cena” on th Count sad he 
‘apprehended that if it wore onrzied serious consequences 
would follow. Te would be a pity, however f the matter 
vere to collapse, and he suggested that Mr, Willa might be. 
prepared to modify his evolution so that it might become 
Mraquest for information rather than a motion of censure, 

Mr. Witte said he would do ‘this with pleasure. His 
porpose in bringing forward the resolution in this form 














‘was to ensure very large attendance ao that as many 
‘members as pomble might hour the antsfutory Oxpan 
tion which the Council doubtless had to offer. Ho. was 
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See ano Jovaas IRA, for May, 108, 


























BUILDING CONTROL AFTER THE WAR 


‘ natural rsult of open maskets—if you allow them to go 
tp to an improper extent there willbe a tak of fami, 
‘Md’ therefore ‘you must astume that these will boa 
‘location of shipping, and if you are going to allot 
Shipping you must have control; How far that conta! 
will go nobody iaows at present. But, beating that in 

indy we should be prepared to expoct that for the tint 
your, oF it may be longes,thero will be somo linited sort 
St contro! by the Government, if not for home-produeed 
(goods, at least for Imported goods. ‘That, I think, Ik 
ffovitable. ‘That. we abould ght againae 1%, and do x0 
sith the view ot getting sil etl ae ote, a 
or the opening of markets as soon an possibie, ts extremely 
desimble, and on that matter the Counell azo united, 
‘That disposes of the second part of Me, Wills resolution, 

‘Mz. Wants? 1 quite ageee with Me. Shopeon that we 
ray not got all we want, and Unt we should fight for 
what we want, but the way to fight for what you want 
{nnot fo give your care away, aud {think approval of the 
form wih tht question on Ve ging the Se a 

‘Me, Spason 1 have explained that thet form had 
nothing to do with conte; ie hd to\do with tho’ Com- 
initice of Supny. . 

J this form in a question whether bul 

{nga proposed to bo erected are forthe national advantage 

‘Ken’ Sacrgox: That hae nothing to do 






































magsn: Wo had communication from th 
‘Materials Supply Committee stating that, this 
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rm had gone out alter consultation with the Royal 
tute of British Avohitocts, Is that m fact, ov ix ita 
atoment 








‘Tho Pausrouye + I tly true, 1 will just add 
‘word to Mr, Simpron’s explanation. We wore aaked to 
fasint che Miniatry of Reconstruction to ayertain the 
‘quantity of material ‘which would bo required Invasions 
are of the wountty for bilding portions in 
Ee thoy were involved by projects which architeety hey 
in thee offices at tho prevent timo, ‘The Ministry had 
‘already sent a form out to publi authorities asking them 
rtiouare‘of buildings which they had in eontem 

‘and one of the elmanels through which they 

‘ovgain information was that of architects who 
ina wore in thoi oficen which waa ikely to go on imme 
ately. after the wat. hoy asked us to reviee «form 
Which’ had Tn alteady dawn up asking for tat in 
formation, That form wo did mvs, and. pretty: drar- 
Healy, One of tho claus in the form was romewhut to 
‘hin efoct Give your roasonh why this building should 
proceed immediately after tho "war", "Wo altered. the 
Yronding, but lofe the eubstance of ‘There ino doubt 
that tho Ministry OC Teoonstruction and other Depart- 
iments of the Government have made up their minds thet 
control of some nore wil be necenoary for ® conaerable 
period after tho was, and they intend 0 hve vomo Hind 
Srrcontrl. Does Ate Wills buggest that when we sav 
this clause we should. ether havo argued ‘the. question 
trith them of have declined to have anything to do with 
them unless ie wea eromed out? To. mo the quostion 
‘hich in asked on the form teeme a. perfectly armlovs 
fone and not worth argalng. Tt is 8 question whieh doos 
thot noccesasly miply that there wi be control: ib ie a 
jucetion of providing certain information In case it 

Should be fouad fm tho futuro that control iv necemary. 
‘ks to tho views of the Tnsttato and tho views we have 
Gxpressed to the ‘Miniatry of Reconstruction on contol, 
{tee have been publfehed in tho professional Pros and 
in the Jounscat., Mhat wea another matter altogother from 
‘thie cireular, One claim only should be considered 
‘enttleg to priority-—viz., that of works to bo exeouted by. 
ron bala ot Sig Government for immediatly ange 
‘ational needs. Ail othor claims should be rogerded ax 
equal; in other words, markots should be left free and 
“Ghfettered by restsiotions, so that. production may” be 
mulated {0 it utmost, and price thereby redveed to & 
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normal lovel at the easiest posse moment, 1 do not 
thiok we could express our views stronger than thet a 
tonto! should be abolished at once “We havo. neome 
‘mended itn the ntrongest way, and have enlarged upon 
itin giving our evidence. We did not admit we thought 
it adsiable to have any contzol af al. Gould -we have 
done any dierent from the point of view of the renlaion 
‘whieh was parsed in this tom 

‘Mr. Watts My contention is that, having given your 
aujvie as to the form, you should have asked the Miaiotry 
‘it Reconatrtion to and owt the form ether with that. 
Sher qui eeie cha iho lating 
your 

Bt 


lipproval o 
W.'R. Davzoaxs T moye that the meetin 
exper its satisfaction with the explanations which have 
inen given by the President and 3. Simpwon 
‘Me Sir : 1 wil second that : and T would point 
at there ix another point of view” and 
hace tae weave ctrl at sent he whol an 
of this Bulalng Materia Supply Committec, ax T under 
Stand i¢ ftom ‘hee eroalar, was to hays Information In 
‘etiod (rom the time when pence 
















































Jared to the time when the markots for bulding 
egulated, some syxtem could. be 
they could help the profersion, And 





ir eireular letter—and that in whore 1 





iat thoy can do. to asst the profevion, 
‘They arm them to ad ta. Surcly'n0 practning arte 
ould abject to. being asked the reasons he conadere 
inllding nhoald be erected without delay aa 8. work of 
tational Importance, it Thad on and © Dnilding of 
tutional importance whieh had been stopped by tho Sat, 
itivoul be erent advantage to me to ave it. catalogued 
iy the ‘Government a0 that they could any, “Thin 

Inding of national importance andi shoo go forward. 
‘hero must be m period of sontre ar there would be chaor 
‘when poace in ieclamd. Te wll take two. yearn to. dea 
Aecosully with demobilaaion, and unel that js dealt 























with tha market supply of labour and material eannot be 
Goalt with. ‘Thin transition period in tho wole reason 
fof the circular intued by the Ministry of Resoastrustion, 








if you'ean in anyway help them’ to catalogue thas 
imnjontantaildings twill bom help not only tothe 
nation, but to the individual architect 

‘Mr, Davroay «think we should mako it clear that ww 
arn with Mr. Willan that we should have no contra, 

‘the rotation expreatng taiefaeton with tho expians- 
to bythe Pee and Mon wan en pa 
and earned. 





Building Materials required immediately after the Wat 

‘Tho Gommnittoo set up by the Miniater of Reconstruction 
to inquiro into tho probablo demand for, and supply of 
Dailding materials for all purposos during the transition 
period after tho war aro instituting an inquiry into the 
probable requirements for rach materials during tho fist 
{bro yeas after the cessation of hostilities, “Forms of 
Jaguity are bung drcted to loa! authorities and alo to 
architeots and others, who may have schemes in contem- 
lation. Unless the Committee are madefully aware of the 
prospective neods of consumer, it will not be postible for 
‘them to estimate how far supplies will mect likely demands, 
‘and their efforts to secure co-ordination may thus prove 
Abortive, The Committee hope, therefore, that any person 
or firm contemplating building works inimedistely after 
‘the war, who has not received a form of inquiry will apply 
‘ither direot or through an architeot to the Secretary of the 
Building Materials Supply Committes, Oa, Dean's Yard, 
‘Westminster, 8.W., for s form, which should be completed 
and retumed by ist July 1618. ‘Tho Committee have 
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extended until Ist July 1918 the date for sending in the 
returns already issued, Tn oases where aketch plans only 
re been propared, the preparation of complete plans and 
Dills of quantities,’ &e., being postponed until after the 
‘cessation of hostilities, it would appear that no materials 
will be required until at least six months after cessation. 
As regards these works it will suffioe if the undermentioned 
cessed) unk 8) Dn 
iiding ; (3) Estimated pre-war value of work ; 
Eetimatad date of commencement of building operations; 
(5) Estimated duration of contract, ‘The Committee hope, 
however, that endeavour will be made by prospective con: 
‘sumers to farnish, wherever possible, approximate quanti. 
toa of materials, especially building stone and bricks, steel 
fund timber. Materials required for works of repair, main- 
tenance, &e., form the subject of w special inquiry, and 
pactioulats a to theso are not required at present. 


‘The Birmingham Civic Society. 

‘The Birmingham Civic Society, which owes its 
‘existence to the very strenuous work of the Birming- 
hham Architectural Association under the direction of 
‘the President, Mr. Wm. Harvey [F.), held its in- 
‘aagural meeting in the Council House on the 10th June, 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham presiding and. ad- 
Gressing the meeting on the objects of the Society. 
‘Among other speakers wore tho Barl of Plymouth 
{Hon 4-j who desorbed the amg and mato ofthe 
indon Society of which ho is President; Professor 
Rothenstein, who spoko’on the human side of the 
robo an of he litle chance she aroutve side of 
HEagish humanity ad bad during the pat few genea- 
fiohs ‘4.compared vith the calls of business enter- 
prise ; and Mr. Nevillo Chamberlain, who expressed 
the belief that the mere existence of a society which 
insisted that beauty as wells utility should be con-" 
sidered in the outward aspect of the city would make 
Beople think of the set small a8 the eoonamio 
ide of what they were producing or arco t 
fob only public authors, but Years Leividonls, 
‘would weloome a tribunal whose opinions on matters 
of tasta would be listened to with respect, ond. sug- 
Ping tint a boginning shouldbe made with public 


‘The Soviety is to consist of Birmingham citizens 












































* who see the necessity of stimulating a wider concern 


for the beauty of their city. "Tho following is quoted 
‘rom a Memorandum issued by the founders :— 

‘Nothing in our modern clvlnation has been more mis 
ekievously ‘underestimated ‘Gen the influence of the 

Al apects of town zon the eptital aad moc fe 

‘Hite community. People who teeat the dist and ugliness 
jn whioh ‘a commersalsed. society has environ. ite 
common life, reat present foreed to make thar own 
erate magn ere they ea indulge ht in 

jecent nd beasiful eutroundings. ‘hie 
hhome shouldbe bonstifa), but fe abould 
contribution of the indiidal to « beautifalo 
of making tolerable seclusion for himlf with what tate 
fheean, the cisen ought to look upon it aa an honourable 
blgation to make his home worthy of the ty that asta 
‘loon and noble standard of comelinas. AG procent i it 
{ipo for im to do ti nce hin ty mewn and 


‘Tho alm of tho Birmingham Society will be always to 
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‘keop in mind this ideal of @ regenerate city. Ite members 
willrolse that swooping achewses of reconséruotion canmot 
suddenly he executed, but they: will remember, too, that 
such reconstruction, however slowly it may be achievod, is 
the only hope of making tho city we ive ins monument to 
sping hat our caclosenas nnd pred 
Mhe Socioty will by every possibie means bring public 

intorest to bear upon all proposals put forward by public 
Bodieg and private owners foe i pon the en 
‘out of ‘peu spaces. an ‘and generally a 
‘matters concerned with the outward asgentties of the Qty 
tnd distro Ie will, not. prevume for itself pecaliat 
Authority in matters of test, but it will insist that (ant ia'a 
{ingot atten, reining tha” more tha, alt the 
blunders that are made in this dirvotion, to the lasting 
harm end disoredit of the community, are made by men to 
whom, singe thelr asthetia Judgment is not called in 
‘question, It never oocurm thet etch judgment is of any 
fez ong ry or the ote. "Conedence in thi tng 
Intorst ynot one man in t hundred whois about to conmit 
siete agit to would defend kip own had intention 
shullenged at to outacts nn Mn eeneroualy 

It is noted that architects are well represented on 
the Council, and that the Technical Committee will 
consist of four or five Architects, two Civil Engineers, 
and two Surveyors, who will act as advisers to: the 
City authorities on'all matters connected with City 
improvements, 














Exhibition of Town Planning Drawings at Birmingham, 
‘The Birmingham Architectural Association are 

holding an exhibition of town planning drawings at 

the Galleries of the Society of Artists, New Street, 

from Monday, rd June, to Saturday, 22nd June, both 
clusive, ‘The prospectus sta 








** No charge saad for adanlasion, nw tia tg intontion 
of ia Amelaion to piv dbl ax pollo te 
‘work on viow, and especial publi, 
‘om tha role hn begome Cpe porate Bar 


ringham is abgut to develop town improvementa of great 
‘megaitudo, and tho fonction of the arghitest in relation to 
tho planning of towns ln vital to all such sohomoa. "A visit 
0 the Bxhibition will show at glance that soction of 
‘Town Planning in whtoh architects, by their training, wre 

ipreme. Tho drawings on view ato all of thom interest: 
ing, ond many of them very bouutiful. ‘Thoy havo been 
aaombled wt nome cost and considerable difficulty, and it 
in hoped that the Birmingham publio will tako this oppor- 
‘tunity of soding what is baing done elaewhord to improve 
convenience aad amenity.” 








St. Olave's Church, Southwark, 

The St Ole’ Church, Southwark, Bill wag road a thie 

time and pas the Houne of Lord onthe 16th Map, and = 
innow before the Houvo of Commons. It had boon pro- 
lusly reporta thatthe members ofthe Soeot Comunitios 
ofthe House of Lords hed visited the church and had ex 
Dresed the opinion that tho church was uscloss and to 
hureyard delle and Gsreputale. On the third reading 
‘nw canso was inverted to provide that tho tower ofthe 
‘id chuveh anda portion of te site and of tho churehyard 
Shon vsth ne Metropolitan Fae Gardens Ass 
ion for an open apace sat pablo approach theta, 
a tho Howe of Commons on the Lith Jaae, on the 
xmotion forthe acond reading, Captain Garr-Gomm moved 

th ejection ofthe Bill Heid the object ofthe Bishop (= 














ST. OLAVE’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK 


of Southwark was to devote the process of the slo of 
{elt for building purpoees tot setion of pra fa 
tomo other part of the owns wero ie was aor noel. 
‘Under an agreement como to betwen the Bishop end ths 
London County Connol 2,000 of the proves as to be 
tpplid. t0.the provision of aa. openspeoo neat es 
feeb’ oa he ntondany Brough 
Boone waa oppored, ‘Thay held that the churchyard 
ttould be famed into an opan pce forte bene af the 
peopl ofthe immediate dteiee 
Mr, Whitey, Chairman of Ways and Moan sid be 
sins informed ‘that both he borough counell andthe 
County Council had lodged petitions to appear and state 
their case before a Cominittee of the House, and therefore 
{hin was poaminently a cago where the Hous ought ot 
to throw out tie BL. Ho strongly Tooommendod tho 
FHloaso to rea th Bila sooond tine and ond petals 
to be examined by 8 competent Commitee 
shin af wedi, ae eee posal os Ne nee 
cial ou wa an pea 
R’plee of land 100 fe. aquare of 60 fe. square oppo tho 
‘Tower ith the Monument and many othes publo objecta 
in vow, would give more enfoymech than fen fines the 
tren atiached fo noch place as Southwark Pat It 
foomed to him th all ? 
-coclesiastical, 
Clause ie Ete) Seanad un ie ovis fit 
parks aod gardens in proportion to the population than 
‘ay other a London, 
“other moet pointed out thas thin wa the only 
‘site on a river frontage of 34 miles that was approachabl 
by fou” bowtie tron Landon Belge 1) Deport, 
river could only, Bo by tortaons beck ways, 
‘The motion wag withdrawn and the Bill was read » 
A the destruction of thé church had been 
‘mand on ble tthe tects in te fling ae, 
‘hich appeated in he Timea of the 19th Apel == 
‘Po the Kditor of “ The Times,” — 
a‘ Sim—Any eppeal to publleepiion tpon a matter nob 
Xe ately coumented with the tremendous events whch ir 
wolve eur national existence in open fo ust ectalan, as 
untimely; bat the extreme urgenoy of the occasion 
justifies us in asking you mye our emphatic fer) 
Agata the propeed donolon of St. Ove’, Bout 
fark, On Wednesday not, tho 24th int, the House of 
Lords, at the instanoo of our ecclesiastical authorities, is 
to decide whether yo another City chur shall sae the 
fate of those already destroyed. af ‘concern themselves: 
“7° promt with any prosedings of Pasian save thowe 
2° palo doa with te ineldenta of war goneral and fast 
resentment will be the gronter when the rievable loss, 
{is patosived. We desire, thorefore, to eall the attention 
of all who are jealous of the beauty of London, and aj 
Giato the historic buildigs which aro its charnolart 
fontar, to fis intended out 











this gem of Fliteroft’s ‘whose river front is 
o all who pass over London Bridge. Tho value 
of our monuments js not to be judged merely by the use, 


‘to whioh they onn he put by thoce to whom they are en- 
Sastody alles thd aly to)"bo cculired 





eta ato od omni prpoes any 
table. oppotunity. ‘i aw 
Teton, and he ncaa of 


‘epostl rie of London” 
ee Clnyea ecetcis saab rpoce ¢ may be'put— 
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is tho solo ronson for its demolition ; tho building is per- 
feotly sound and its beauty unimpaired. 

‘We talle much of London improvements, plan schemes 
{or its embellishment, and preach the artistic education 
‘of tho publio, yet proceed to destroy the beautiful works 
wo already poasoss, Wo declaim against the barbarians 
who shatter and burn tho eathedtals of Franco under the 
pretext of military nocessity, and are open to the biting 
‘ojoinder that English bishops will sell their own fom0u8 
churohea for the value of the ground they stand upon. 

Wo are, Sir, your obedient sorvants, 
‘Hnsny 'T. Hane, President, 
E, Gor Dawamn, Hon, Seordary. 


‘When the Bil was bofore tho Houso of Lonls, the Presi- 
dont, Mr. Henry T, Hare, submitted the following points 
for the consideration of Lord Muir-Mackensie, Chairman 
of tho Select Committee dealing with the matter :— 

(1) ‘Tho proposal for re-ereoting tho church on some 
other ste, either wholly or in part, is virtually impractio- 
‘able, or at loast highly inadvisable, ‘Tho dasign of the 








church is ossentially that of « town or city churob, hedged. 
in and surrounded by secular bail Tho stroot 
stdowardy the 


ffontage is entirely foe with stone, wil 
fiver mainly of brid with stone drosing. ‘Tho western 
fronts nonexistent, abutting bait does upon an adjceat 
rrarehouvo, "or these reasons, among other it would be 
Tow inappropriate to r-eteot ion se wih ld not 
penton aad tel grounda rah an cayenne 
Bathon sushi an experiment 
To malng uf sande at Proms Se aisentiy 
2) a fe stands at reset fa aise 
tultablo for use asa nntitute, rion houm lub for 
te mimerous werame engaged inthe vitnty. Bor this 
it would lend tal almost without modifeation. 
(2) No reuwon bas been advaceed for ta removal which 
aight aot be urged with qual fore nthe came of einost 
tithe Clty ciutehes. ‘Yet T venture to think that 20 
Suthory would formulate wich & poly for Yenarat 
jon throughout the Cty 
oes monuments of tho part constate « heritage, 
whlch each olds in trust, and which may not 
Bo deatroyed without the aoat cogent Teas, or noses 
ty, ad troat may yet be pombe to aveld what le 
tidy regard a a introns ours of notion. 


5 N 
‘War Risks Insurance; Architects’ and Surveyors’ Fees 
The Seoretury of the War Risks Insurance Office 
sends the following memorandum -— 
ations haviag been mada to fay Cosamstten 
‘on tho subject of an allowanco for taking out quantities 
‘phere no plans are neceamary, the Committee have agreed 
Subject to the damage being such as in their opinion, 10 
heceestate prfosional servis in connection with the 
reinstatement, to alter the torm of the allowances which 
‘may be deemed to be included in the insurance in the 
following manner =~ 
(a) In the cues of struotoral damage novos. 
gat the reparation of pan inter 
‘Thee’ be! prepared by. an aruhitect oF sure 
"O) In ihe case of other damage id bull: 


“G) Win fio: damage exostas S800 as 
tht natu of the work sequin quantitioe 
fo be taken outta addition to (a) oF (2) 


5% 
4% 








1% 
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‘Tho allowance under (¢) will be made nob onlyvin ongos 
‘where tho damogo exconds.£800 to an individual building, 
but where it exoceds £500 by one and the samo raid, t© 
‘two or more’ buildin 0 tho samo owner 0 
‘owners and insared by the same polioy, and tho quan 
‘i a ake ot by thar achat o& surveyor. 

‘ ‘Tho now spala ib ot retrospective ; it is applicable only 
‘0 cases where the damage is ogrood on and ater this date, 




















Presentation to Mr, W. R, Davidge, 

At 4 recent mooting of tho Garden Cities and ‘Town 

lanning Assosition Ax, W. R. Davidgo (4.] was pro- 

*,santod with « colleotion of town planning and alied litera- 
“ture in recognition of his services as Chairman of the 
Extoutive Oommitteo of the Association, and also of his 
‘Anatyalian ‘Town Planning Laoture Tour. Me. Ewart Q, 
Culpin, thosnarolary, etatod that tho reslts of the tour 
whioh Me Davidge ‘undertook’ were apparent. in overy 
, Armee aly releases were eng mace othe 
+ 00d sovomplised, start workin 
"pila who wa i thanks to the efforts 
‘nilLbsing made by Mr. Charles C, Reade, tho other emissary 
‘Of Hs Asvointion, who had remained in Australia xa Town, 
‘Planning Adviser to tho South Australian Government, 
Ho montioned that ut tho rooent Australian, Town Plan- 
hing Exhibition and Conferatice the following resolution 
‘was pasod :—Thab tho Australian, Town, Planning Oon- 





Garden Cities and Town Planning /esoointion. of Geout 
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ferent aod Exhibition plac Ga record is dank to 


9; Gh Hatokinson, 27 Joka W Markham, Oy J. 
y Bouglay Soot, 4:74. Noodham Wilton, 0: H.-A. Stebel, 
Ty W. Henry White, 9; HA. Saul, 2} Win, Woodward, 





\ 
{vie 1918 
tho parent Insitute and out profesional brethren, i to 
lh ne contin fl to oF 
State int thy propos to adopt the ane coune desig the 
Continuance of tbe War. ‘Theres np doubt that my Goun- 
{ifs noton vil bcontilly enfored et or nou octing 
Shortly to be hl Yours faithful, 
", A. Datous, Sereay. 

‘Tho coutsibuioi in question isthe smount refunded to 
tho Gupe Lanta in rospct ofthe sabserptons of mem. 
tor of tat body who ae also members ofthe RLB.A- 





‘Attendances at Council and Standi 
“Meetings, July 1, 1917, to April 
Oouxcrt (17 Meetings). 


Committee 
1918 



















Henry ‘T, Hare, President, 17; Sir John J. Bumety 
LLD., 0; "Walter Cove, 05" J. Alfred Gotoh, 2; Paul 
Waterhouse, 9; ‘Thos. I. G + Emest Newton, 
ABA, 03" B. Guy Dawber, 18; 8 D. Adahead, Oy 
Robori’ Adkinson, 8; 'T. Kadwin Cooper, 6 “H. P. Burke 
Downing, 123, G. Gilbert Seatt, 4; George Hubbard, 11 


BoTe Sous, 75 Arthur Keon, 19 5.11. V. Lanohester, 135 
W. RB. Lothaby, 10; A. G. R. Mackonsio, 6; D. Burols 
‘Niven, 16; Andrew N. Prontioe, 10; H. D. Searles Wood, 
Simpron, 8; Jobn W. Siapron, 10; Porvy 8 
Worthington, 1, Ayam 
Assootars- M1 ~-Potrick Abercrombie, 2; H. W. 
‘Gubite (on sorviee), Dy W. R. Davidge, 
Guthrie (on survico), 0; Haxbert Shepherd, 16; Leslio 
‘Wilknnow (on nerioe)s 
R Bums 
Win. Kayor 


Reeassevtarrvss Or Auth Sooum 
Diok Qs J. R Gass, 45 Perey Hinde, | 
MA, Gy Adam ¥. Watson, 2; John Wataob, 05 
‘W, Wil, 0 

‘Ramutonntaciyaor ram Ancmmuprenat. Assooart0x, 
HME Floehon 1 : 
)Sraxprndl Comernns, 






























Ard (Monti 
ones fe ‘Soyer 
went Nowtony A.B A. fn 
abby ALBA, 0}, i GW bert 8 iy 
FB. Roltna, Us SidingK. Groondlala, 04 J. B. Newberry, 
Gy WA, Wobb,By Walter Tapper, Ly ‘Redfern, 15 
oun We Slopadny0; J. J Jonas, 04 Harry Sie, 0. 
rie ft Meanh-sotsAgtiag 84” Dota 
‘BloW,-0 5 Asthut ', Bolton, 1} ‘Theodore Kyle, O;' A. Be 
‘Richardson, 0; H. Heathcote Statham, 2; “Arthur 
Blentton, 1: Paal Waserhoure, 0} 1, Wighloaworth, 





Hiveay ay. Selly 6. Ruin, 07, Lanio Wluon, 1 
eens 2 : + lis Wilidiaon, 1 
HL fbbaeron, 2) Je. Grane, 2; ‘Sindh 9, Baraet, 0 
HL.M, Floteher, 2; Brook, 0. 

Prete (0 iteingeh-—W. Me “Atkdn-Berzy, 8) Mok 
Giarko, 7 kB, Burke Downing, 3; Geo. Habbar®, 1 
AG. Muokodsie, Ue Alan I Mohby, 2D, Basa 
Ki, ¢y 1. Gitano Ac Saxon Su We 
roup, 81 ML. ¥. Mies Bomon, 4 Pecelval M Praver, 
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Osborn Hills 
Bearleg, 


























THE EXAMINATIONS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘Mr. Henderson's “ Byzantine Splendour.” 
«= Swan Collage, Ridgeview Ra., Whetstone, N.20. 
~ To the Béitor, Jounva RLB.A— 
Srn,—If it is true, as somo’ erities avow, that a 
picture when first we see it ought not to suggest the 
juestion, What is it all about?” but only, "How 
Bonutita it a” then MA. B. Henderson in hig 
wonderfully able painting,“ Byzantine Splendour,” 
Thar certainly succeeded jn achloving the later eflec. 
‘Tho first: impression is that, of an arranged and 
beautiful mosaic of colour, and it is only after other 
visita that we discover the painter's grasp of detail 
and knowledge of Byzantine architecture. In point 
of craftemanship, and skill in the tehdering of detail, 
and in real bewaty of bolour, I eannot but think Mr. 
‘Henderson is akin in spirit to the artists of the 
medimval period. Mr. E. L. Hampshire's suggestion 
|, in good one, thatite right place isin one of our public 
picture galleries, as an example of a splendid architec- 
|! tual pubjeot finely conceived and painted. 
*G. Lt. Monnis [Lioontiate} 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, + 

/ The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Wt to Candidates, 1 
11 ei pol ty nn 
shoots of paper of not leas Trnperial size, must be sent, 
. be Sie Beco oe ‘of Architectural Education, 
“Royal: at Bitiah Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W.., 

(Pa ch nt of drew mia beg By the eur, 
yp im Fowt sate Lae append the ans of ae 
Ta, wis tha drags have boon pon 





‘school, if 


rust be attached theroto. 





Subject Xs, 

(@) A Mawonsix, Peasso Fotwrnaix : Drawings plan ahd 
csyniion to finoh fale with fallive dotalee 

fy, (8) Faoron® fo hold $00 hande—in the London digtrot: 

gs gle conor ft tory Aol at eal co 

“8 Gigons.” Bulldings to vontalb engine house end geners 
‘iy insereore for hands, wad stowspem, arate 














Suosimpdeton Lifts for tow ‘oatorial 10. top : i 
: a fond winter of TMOLI7 he weed shiny at 
bo emaptae sli eee ih atch” er fed wt an ay under fy 60d fn Apri 1017, be 
fe Miata. BE jaisal his rogioont fx Tho advaneo from Arrea On ‘the 
say | Subjot EEL ing ot Ap 4, wong Ka on na eon a 
fo) pz Sry a Hoven on a oct twos ate 
ane cad | Ri Pea oe De weed pony faba ecesed 
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Subject XLII. 

(0) Tho first floor of a Orry Orrice is used for Boanp- 
Room, chairman's room, chairman's Invatory and ataiz. 
cove Size of uiding betwecn walls 30 fect by’ fet 
8 inches, Building lighthd front and back. Givo plan 
‘and section to finch scale, alao seotion through bourd: 
oom and staireaso landing ‘to. Linch with fal 
dae dota 

(@) A.gentleman farmer hax decided to build » Par ov. 
Corragus for hin head gardener and lead stableman at a 
cost of about £500, the paid pre: ices, Required 




















plan, elevation and eeetion fo. finch acai, working 
Erawings. "Cabo ‘out the building and show how yoo 
work out the cost. s] is 
‘Dats for Submission of Designs én 1018-10. 
7 Subp. XL. Subj NLL Sab XLT. 
United Kingdom ist Aug Bist Get,” Slat Deo. 
Johannesburg iss Oot 30th Dec, 28th Feb, 
‘Mlboume 30th Nov. Bintdan, Slat Mar 
Sydney Sots Nov. Sint Jan, ist Mae: 
ron 00h Sept, B0th'Nov, Slat Jane 





OBITUARY, 


Lieut, Roland Walter Lines (F.]—Uhave just seen in 
tho ourrent issue of the Jounwat that Roland Walter Lines, 
‘Follow of the Institute, and Lieut, of the Canadian Expo: 
Aitionary Foros, has been killed in ection, I met Lines in 
‘tho wost of Canada about two. yoart belore the war, and 


‘hilo Twas ntaying in Alberta 1 went in far oni or two eom- 
tions wih him with the ide ofa fot partnership 
‘was an oxtromely gonial and kindly man, ont of 

{friends all through tho west of Canada, Ho'was a ppl in 

Bimisgbam, 1 thinkand 

‘or, swo in thip country, he went 

innate ou an of wonbed len, 

. Ho woe 0 man of wndou! 

‘and had already’ built up ono of the largest prnotioesin the 

‘Waser San, Hs oso linosl errant eat 
ory only 

Canadian Fgi- 





‘might have been anticipated, joined w 
‘wary and. was given s commission in, 
roots, fo will be ralssed by a 


‘th Juno, 1878, and eduoated 
‘he served his artioles with 
tho went to Rygyptto join Mr. 


one gcly Beyptian BLKa 

Set io ation nthe Publ Wor D 
the Bgyplian Gil Service, Hb retained it Bpypt doing 
t¢ times mitch anduone and seponsbia wo uni Angas, 
{016, when ho obtained 4 comission in tie Royal Pasi” 

 avitg wlnnéned for sarren easy in tha wae. Attar 
‘few months training fn ha Tet for” Frene, 






iy 
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far younger failed” ; and another friend: "* He had en- 
ddoarod himsolf to all, co that his loss is deoply felt in the 


battalion,” “He martied in 1916, Mary, elder daughter of 
Me. and Mrs, Enstwiok, of Fyning Wood, Rogate, Sussex. 





MINUTES. 
«At a Genordl Meeting (Busines) held Monday 10th June 
ints ats.80 prm.—-Prosont : Mr, Henry Z: Hare, Present, 
in the Chair] 14 Fellows (including 10° membors of the 
‘Council 4 Alsoeatee, and 1 Hon, Atsosiato, the Minutes 
tho Mestng held OG May having been published tn the 
SJoussat were taken ag teed and nigned ad cores 

"The Hon, Secretary annouoed that ance the last Moot- 
‘ng notifeniion had Boon reoivéd Ghat the following mom 
‘iets had been halla in action, vin 2nd Lieut 
Marseon Stone, Ri, Aweriate,cleeted 1010; Lieut John 
Fe Reynolds, B.A, Atudent Tom Wiliazson Tooley, 
Ravi, elect 1806 Lieut. Joneph Chasis Gladstone 
Bavion scoters, electga 1011; Alan Binning, Asvocite, 
‘ected 1011.” Oh the motion of phe Hon, Seeretany, twas 

_ Basouven, st the Tonia regret or the lows 
ths oman eee othe rn, od hat 
‘menage of rympathy bo onveyed to thelr neaoateative, 

‘The decetec way avo announced of Perivall Currey, 
‘ected Areca 1880, Fellow 1886, for many yours Hon, 
Secretary of thn Arebiteete’ Benovolent Socety, and (was 
$Revelyed, thatthe Iottute do record ia mgr at his one 
find that a vote of condalonce bo passed to is widow and 
Simul. 

“Puribe; the decoue was sinouitoed of Thomes Kershav, 
Associate 1895; Henry Thomas Gradon,’ Associate 1887 5 
‘Arthur Nyton Peokhotn, Associate 1014, Goonge Froaaisk 
Mankalyne ‘Mersimen, and. Rabntt Willey, A 
aocigte 1871, Fellow 1880, Hallow 1908.. : 

A Bethe dobn. ‘attending for the Brst, 
dane ange hin "wa formally edited hy, th 


Panty ee exe by show of hand = 
‘As Panto. 
Hora: Auswon Tom (Licentiate, passed tho Qualifing 
"'xamination for mombership, 
2 a Hox. Assocuri, 
Wner: Ruy, Gnonon Hinmnns, DD). [Associate 1871- 
1017}. 

Mr. HerbortW, Wills (7: in acdordanoe with notiea, 
‘moved the following/reeclation That this Mooting ox: 
Fete diaprobaion of the aston of fh Cousl n or- 
Initting a form to go out with thelr anetion in which tho 
fotowg cua ooruns "Romona any for will you 
consider it to tho National advantage that tho builds 
bhould bo ered: withoat delay,” 

Ao inform th Ministzy of Reconrtaation 
opposed 3 
Uelog exercieod ater the declaration of posse. 

ME. George. Habbard, P.S.A. EF.) having sooonded the 

amotion, Mi Herbert Shophori [4,) pointed out that « 
ewtion of macigement of the Inattate being iuvolved, 

‘octing was isuiictenty wonstituted to doa! with the 
Resolation, By-law 87 requiiog a quoram off member. 

"Tho Hes. having fead the Bylaw, tho Pre 
gaga role Ct the objccn as val 
"Mr. John W. Siinpson [22] explained that the action 
complained af by Wile was not tho esti of the 
{Gouzel but ofthe appointed represontativs of the Coun, 
‘he President, Mr, Foul Waterhouse, and hisuoll and pro. 
* oweded to show that the form they were consulted ‘upon 

hind nothing to do with the question of contol ; that the 

latter quastion way donaidored lator and that» statemont 
‘published rooaatly ia the JowRNat. and profesional Prose 
Fhowed that the Tosttats roprosehtatives were strony 
oppotod to control and advocated ita aboli 
‘Precdont farther explained. the attitude of the 
Tnatitute representatives, pointing out that they had not 























eat the Coane 
‘hit the R.A. 

















to any form of war control of building operations 
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[ine 1918 
emitted thomscves to any hpproval of contol futher, 
‘that (he question complained of did not Imply that there 
‘would be control, ite sim boing merely to obtain certain 
Information in ease control should bo found necessary. 
‘Upon the motion of Mz. W. HR. Davidge [4.), seconded 
by Mr. Shophord, a resolution waa then put and earried 
‘that the Meoting’exprosses its satisfaction with the ex- 
Janations which had been given by the President and Mr. 


impeon, 
‘The President, bore dimolving the Meeting, announced 
‘that the Gouneli im tho exeroine of the powery sonforrod 
n them by Clanae 2 of the Supplemental Charter had 
al tots Mee tng that afternoon elscted to the Fullowship 
Mr, Lesle Wiléaaon [4.), who waa lonving for Austral 
ie tae up Na duties sa’ Profemor of Arctfectare at the 
‘Tnivomityof Sydney, New South Wale 
"The proceedings tacminated at 6 p.m. 





NOTICES, 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, 


A GENERAL MEBTING (ORDINARY) will be 
held Monday, 24th June 1918, at 5.80 p.m., for the 
following purposes 

‘Yo rend the Minutes of the Gonoral Meeting 
(Businoss) held Monday, 10th June 1918 ; formally to 
admit Mombers ond Licentiates attending for the 
fit timo sinoo their olection. 

‘To present the Royal Gold Modal for the promotion 
of Architecture, conferred by His Majesty the King, to 
Mr, mest Newton, A.R.A., Past Prosidont R.LB.A., 

“ im reoognition of the merit of his exeouted work. 


| "Phe Asotiateship : Special War Regulations, 
"On thé roodeaniendation of the Board of Architectural 
‘Hagation the Come ave granted temporary conceasions 
to Students R.LB.A. and other sodking'to qualify for ' 
‘Amacointoship R.I.B.A.. howe ootioessions inelide 
(A) Seti Wor Resmi tor Stanly BILE A. who 
hare auld the ao of 3 soam a (1) Bap we tae 
Intermediate Hxamination, or havo’ ‘full 
‘course at any’ of tho Schools recognised by the R.1.B.A. 
and received sfos'whioh give exemption from that 
‘examination, and (2) bavo aerved in some full-time employ. 
‘ment in His Majesty's Foroes during the war for a period 
cof not loss than two. yours, or have-relinguishod their 
‘or or ber diaohfryed from sorvice afta ess than 
‘that ‘owing to wounds ot other disability arising 
from or in such sorvioe. 
(B) Special War Bzamination open for threo years after, 
he enlarsion of pense to nen wh ba aiid 
‘ago of at least 21, years and aro not eligible for, or 
desirous of availing theinselves of, the Special War Kxemp- 
tion, and have sorved in some full-time employment in His 
Majesty's Forces daring’ the war for » period of not less 
than two yours, or have relinquished their commissions or 
een dacinged from servo afer laa than that period 
owing to wounds or other disability atising from or in auch 
Further, portions of th 
er, part ese concessions may be had 
‘trom the Seerotary RALB.A. ‘ 
Licentiates and the Fellowship. 
Partioiars of the Examination of Licentintes wishing to 
qualify for Fellowship may be obtained from tho Secretary. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


Presentation to Mr. Ennust Nuwrow, A.R.A., Past President R.LB.A., at the 
General Meoting,* Monday, 24th June, 1918. 


ADDRESS BY MR. HENRY '. HARE, President. 


Lapis axp Gun7insciw,—The presontation of the Royal Gold Medal has always been regarded 
‘as one of the most important of our annual functions. It is an oooasion on which wo are priviloged, 
through the generosity of our patron His Majesty the King, to show our esteom of a brothor architeot, 
and our appreciation of his accomplished work, and we have not in the past limited this honour to our 
‘own countrymen, We recognise the brotherhood of artiste to be world-witle, and since the institution 
of the Royal Gold Medal in 1848 by Hor Majesty Queen Victoria wo have nominated as recipiants 
almost as many architeots and others of foreign countries ag of our own. 

‘The Royal Gold Medal is conferred by the Sovereign annually on a distinguished architect or man 
of science ot letters whose work is judged to have tended to promote or facilitate the knowledge of 
architecture and the various branchos of soienoe oonneotod therewith. 

‘During the last threo years tho Modal has been awarded onc to Scotland, ones to France, and once 
to Canada, and on each occasion ither through illness or the abnormal conditions induood by the Wat 
the recipient has been prevented from attending personally, and the presentation has been of necessity 
mado to a representative, ‘This has been a matter for groat rogret on our part, as itis always interesting 
to meet the man whom we delight to honour fa0e to fa0e, to come into direot contact with his parsonality, 
‘and to hear him spesk on those matters whioh so intimately conoern us. 

Having sont the Medal out of England on two successive occasions, it was manifestly our duty 
this year to consider the claims of our home architects, and in proceeding to do so we had no dificulty 
or uncertainty in nominating our immediate Past-Prosident, Mr. Emost Newton, whose work for 
many years past has been familiar to us as embodying all that is best and most characteristic in 
English domestic architecture, the one branch of our art in which we consider we compare most favour- 





* Among the distinguished company prosont at the 1913], Mr. Devid Murray, R.A., Mfr. Solomon J. Solomon, 
mecting were Sir'T. G. Jackson, Bart,, R.A. (Royal Gold R.A. (Hon. 4.j, Mr. W. Robert Colton, A.R.A, Lady 
‘Medallist 1910], Sir Aston Wobb, K.C.V.0., O.B., RA. Webb, Mrs. Newton, and othor Indies, and Mr. Newton's 
[Pant President, Royal Gold Modallist 1906], Mr. Reginald two sons, Captain H. A. Newton, R.G.A., and Major W. (, 
Blomfield, R.A. (Past Prosidant, Royal Gold Medalist Newton, M.C., London Regiment (4.} 
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ably with other countries. We are gratified to have Mr. Nowton here with us to-day to receive in 
person the Medal which wo feel his accomplishments fully mexit. 

It is customary for the Chairman on these occasions to give a short sketch of the oareer of the 
Modallist, ond I must of novossity follow that precedent, but will be os brief as possible. Mr. Newton 
was born in London in 1856 and was one of those fortunate young men to be articled to the late Mr. 
Norman Shaw, with whom he stayed some considerable time after the expiration of his pupilage. 
Intimate contact with that great master and his work over a period of years could not fail to exercise 
considerable influence over a man of Mr. Newton's sensitive temperament, and that influence is suf- 
ficiently evident in tho works which wo seo illustrated around us, though in every case I think we may 
find the expression of strong individuality, and one could almost: guess the authorship of one of Mr. 
‘Newton's buildings without looking for the signature. I remember many years ago, long before I had 
tho pleasure of Mr. Newton's aoquaintance, regarding his domestic work as being typical of what such 
‘work should be, In every caso you will find the plans to be models of an English house most carefully 
studied in every detail. 

As you will rocognise from the numerous illustrations we soo on the walls, Mr. Newton's practioohas 
been widespread and various, and while the most important of his works are in what is mown as the 
“Georgian ” manner, he ig equally successful in the more picturesque and characteristically Bnglish 
periods, while the Hither Green Church is a most excellent piece of late Gothic worthy to rank with the 
bost work of our coolesiastioal architeots, At tho other extremo, I may instance the building in St. 
‘Tames's Stroot designed in collaboration with Mr. Norman Shaw, which is evidence of the wide rango of 
his knowledge and abilitios. Wo look forward to many more examples of his skill and ability when the 
farts of Peace are once more restored to us. 

Mr. Nowton was ono of the founders of the Art Workers’ Guild, an association of craftsmen and 
others which has axeroised a very great and beneficial influence over a period of years over the orntts 
appertaining to architecture by fostering and encouraging an enthusiasm which had not. proviowsly 
existed. 

Mr. Nowton was elected Associate of the Royal Academy in 1911, 
him procood to full membership. oS ee) 

During the last two yoors Mr. Newton laud been in charge ¢ ensing of Buildings under the 
Defence of tho Realm Act, ati alee | profesion is mnoh indebted to him for the eympathotfo and 
tactful manner in which he has out the duties ot his office, which in loss capable hands might 
have weighed much more ‘on us, Who ‘sound judgment required to weigh carefully the 
‘vatiots interests and above all tho national interest is not given to every man, and we have indeed boon 
fortunate in these hard times'to have Mr. Hrnost Newton oocupying so onerous a position. One is, 
however, constrained to hope that it may be possible within a reasonable timo to terminate the office, 

Mr. Newton's tenure of the office which I now have the honour to hold will be fresh in the minds 
of you all. In that position he was called upon to deal with the many serious and unprecedented. 
difficulties suddenly thrust upon us by the outbreak of the war, and you are well aware how ably he 
ret these calls upon his judgment and disretion, Although tho ordinary activities of the Institute 
have been suspended during the last four years, I am quite safe in saying that the position of President 
of this Institute is more difficult and strenuous than in normal times, ond it is not to be wondered at 
that Mz. Newton found it impossible to continue to bear the burden for yet another year, ‘though we 
should have been pleased to soe him still in the Chair. 

Tam sure you have now heard me long; enough, and are anxious to hear what Mr. Newton has to 
say, 80 I will conclude by presenting the Royal Gold Medal formally to him, and expressing the wish 
that he may wear this and his other honours for many years, and that when normal times once more 
return to us we may continue to see year by year those pleasing works which we have elweys looked for 
‘with so much interest and appreciation. 








in duo course wo hope to see 
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MR. NEWTON'S REPLY. 

‘Mr, Present, Lams anp Gunzimacnx,—As our President has said, on the last three occasions 
the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal has not been able to accept it personally. He has thus boon 
spared a rather trying ordeal, especially if he happens to be a modest man, unused to receiving publicly 
tho outward and visible tokens of the esteem of his colleagues. It is, however, an ordeal that none of 
‘us would willingly shirk, 

‘I remember many yoors ago looking at the list of Royal Gold Modallists with some awe and 
reverence, and I need not say how proud I:am that my name should now be insoribed on 
that roll. 

‘The President has alluded to the time I had the privilege of spending in Mr, Norman Shaw's office. 
Only those who had the immense advantage of closo intimacy with Mr. Norman Shaw and with his 
work can know what it meant, Every drawing that he mado, everything that he said and did, was an 
inspiration and a stimulus, Ho had an immense influence on all who eame into contact with him, and 
an amazing power of bringing out all that was best in those who worked with him. I remomber as if it 
were but yesterday, the day when, as a timid schoolboy of seventeon, knowing praotically nothing of 
architeoture, I took my appointed seat in the “ modest "’ room in 80 Argyll Streot which served as the 
draughtsmen's office, and started my career by copying, to the bost of my ability, one of the wonderful 
working drawings for whieh Mr. Shaw was so famous, 

It is not easy to lay down tho lines on which future generations of architeots are to be educated. 
‘The advantages of a definite and systematic training in a school are obvious, but T venture to hope 
that the equally great advantage of being guided and inspired by a great master will be considered in 
‘any scheme that may be decided upon. I admit that our system of education so far has boon rather 
haphazard. We mast not, however, be content with imparting knowledge, with training tho hand, tho 
‘oye, and the mind only, but must create the desire to exercise tho knowledge and skill aoquired by schoo! 
training, and nothing is so certain to do this as close personal contact with » grost architeot and with 
his work. 

‘Mr. Hare has mentioned most sympathetically the work T have beon doing for the past two years 
in connection with building licences and the control of building, and this affords me an opportunity of 
thanking him for the valuable assistance he has given mo in carrying out my arduous and difficult 
duties. My position is not ono that anybody need envy, but whether I shall bo judged to have filled 
it with suocess or not,.I oan, at any rate, say that I have tried to be fair, oonsiderate, and practical, 
and I think I may, ot least, olaim that a very drastic Regulation has been administered without serious 
friotion, and that all the operations that have had to be performed, even that of the lethal chambor, 
havo been performed surgically, if not slways quite painlessly. 

Over two years’ close connection with Ministries and Government Departments has brought 
home to mo ono thing very clearly, and that is the need for unity and organisation, and I hope that as 
soon as practicable after the War it may be possible to go so fat, at any rate, in that direction as is 
provided for in the new Charter which how lies half born in « pigeonhole. Had it not boen for the 
outbreak of war, this Charter would, I hope, have been in operation, and my predecessor, Mr, Blom- 
fiold, would have seen his strenuous work on behalf of architeots crowned with success. 

Before concluding, I should like to pay my tribute of affectionate respect to all those gallant 
young architests who, many of them on the threshold of a brilliant career, have laid down their lives 
for their country. Many of those who have worked with me either as pupils or assistants have been 
killed in action. Amongst them, Aliok Horsnell, who seemed to be destined to great things, and who 
had already considerable influence over his contemporaries. It may be some small consolation to 
‘those who proudly mown their loss to know that wo oherish their memories, and that although they 
have gone, they are not, and never will be, forgotten. 
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I mast thank you, Mr. President, most sincerely, and through you my brother architeots for the 
proof you have given me of your esteom in considering me worthy to be recommended as the recipient 
of the Royal Gold Modal, which has boon rightly designated as the highest honour that the Institute 
hasit in its power to confer. Believe me I am profoundly sensible of the honour, and much encouraged 


byt. 


Prior to the presentation of the Medal, the following 
letters were read to the meeting by the Hon, Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. Guy Dawber:— 

‘Dzar Ma, Szcnmrany,—My hope is to be at the 
ceremony of investiture, but a special appointment 
ray delay me, 

“ease tell Ernest, Newton how gladly he is wel- 
‘comed, into the list of Royal Gold Medallists, He 
alana the average of ment found there, Tt isa very 
happy seleotion for Royal favour after the continuovis 

‘work that our friend has done with consideration 
‘and care in » Department of the State. He has been 
very halpful in his aid to architects in this time of 
fires, and ll with o salf-efiacing modesty. Apart 
from all this is the solid claim to honours on the ground 
‘of his workas an architect of distinction, His bewutiful 
work has always the charm of suitability, with a 
refined grace, enriching the land that he touches with 
his wand. Se 

‘May he long live to spread his work and to enjoy his 
honours in health and prosperity !—Yours very truly, 

‘Ennnsr Groxax [P.]. 














Daan Mn, Presipexr,—To my very seat regret I 
am provented from being present this afternoon. May 
Taay in writing a few words I should have wished to 
‘tay in spoooh, To praise the work of Mr, Newton 
‘within the walis of the Institute, and among his friends 


Ahutey would be superdiuous on, ‘and will, in 
Airline ‘but f should 








ik b0 ‘expression to the silfcongentule- 
dae rand SsPhakic which vo Reve is 
‘year made. 

Mr. Newton's work s an architect is best desoribed 
like other things of great excellence—in negative 





terms. ‘The absence in it of those lapses to which 
most designers are liable is the mark of its high level 
Te ix cbaractorised always by that re- 
straint which is the summit of refinement. He keeps 
always at the top of his form, and exhibits in his 
designs that apparent absence of effort which is always 
the result of great strength. 

Tn choosing a Gold. Medallist we look to » man’s 
work, not to his personal character or his powers of 
good fellowship, but at the happy moment when the 
‘Medal is hung on his shoulders we may express in our 
acclamations something more than onr mere official 
appreciation of his achievements in or for architecture. 
Inapplauding Ernest Newton we give voice not merely 
to admiration for an artist but congratulations to & 
‘very good friend of this Institute, amazement at four 
recent years of very exceptional toil carried through 





with invariable good nature; and, lastly, we express 
what Tan only call by the simple name of affection — 
‘Yours sincerely, Pavt Wareenouse ([F. 





Duar Mn, Parsronwr,—It is with much regret 
‘that Iam unavoidably absent to-day at the presenta- 
tion of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Newton. At a 
time when Mr. Newton was in his cradle John Ruskin 
‘was delivering his lecture at Lyons Hall before the 
members of the Architectural Association on “ The 
Influence of Imagination upon Architecture.” A con- 
siderable district in West) Kent to-day shows grate- 
fully the results of Mr. Newton’s applied imaginative 
influence in the development of domestio architecture, 
and it is to be hoped that he may be spared to oarry 
on that influence and to extend it for the benelit of 
that seotion of the community which up to the present 
has enjoyed but little af the influences for uplift which 
‘well-designed houses can promote,—Yours fuithfully, 

Franots Hoover [F.}. 


Sir ASTON WEBB, K.C.V.0,, OB., RA. (FJ 
rising at the President's invitation, said :’ I remember 
when Sir Laurence Alma Tadema was painting the por- 
trait of one of our Presidents—George Aitchison—ho 
remarked to me that one of the greatest pleasures 
in life was'to paint the of a friend,” And, 
Sir, you have kindly asked me toadd.a tough or two to 
‘your portrait of our friend. I feel quite sure that the 
Dportrait-painters, of whom there are many here to-day, 
‘would not all appreciate that another artist: should 
add touches to-their work—Qaughter)—and I greatly 
fear that any little touches I may add with my 
bungling fingers will spoil your picture. I should like, 
however, to take the opportunity of congratulating 
very heartily my friend Mr. Hrnest Newton. Perhaps 
the 24th of June, 1918, will be remembered as the day 
wo gave the Gold Medal to Mr. Ernest Newton and 
also the day when the Italians drovo the Austrians 
back oven the Piave and saved Venice and those dear 
Northern Italian towns which we all know and are s0 
fond of. Of onr friends many excite among us admira~ 
tion, others excite respect, others affection, But our 
Inte President excites among us all those emotions, 
‘and especially our affection. (Applause.) We find also 
just that quality in his work that we find in the man 
himself. ‘The houses that we see depicted on these 
walls to-day we feel are lovable houses, ones we 
should like tolivein. We can see them nestling down 
‘2 corner, or in the hollow ofthe kill, or by the river, 
or wherever it is, just as if they had grown in thi 
particular place,” ‘They seem to speak of love and 
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affection, both of the man who has built them and of 
‘the people who occupy them. There was another 
point, Sir, which you mentioned, ond which I think 
Mr. Newton must feol very proud of, and that is his 
association with Mr. Norman Shaw, .Of all the pupils 
‘Mz. Shaw had, Mr. Newton semis to have been picked’ 
‘out by him to collaborate with him, and, finally, was 
chosen as the one on’whor his mantle should fall. 
‘That is distinction that any man might 
I did not know Mr. Shaw to anything like the extent 


‘that many did who are present here to-day ; but of 





‘course I did know him, and I knew bim as a grebt 
artist, and algo as a very Keon, shrewd, hardy Sootdh- 
‘man, ‘and the combination af those qualities cdasti- 
‘tutes it.a great compliment that Mr. Newton should 
have heon entrusted with the completion of his works. 
With regard to Mr. Newton's timo as President, Y 
think, Sir, that wo : 

Sion, ook only iit Bis. Neves 
(Applause.) We , Sir, that any success: we 
(oe tos lazply ae our wives, and Care 
foro Mrs. Newton has'w very large shire in the fact 
that Me. Newton has to-day reosived the Gold Medal, 
tia also-n vory fortunato coincidence that both theit 
fons axe herp to-day with them. An hongut bo « 
fathor iaivory plonsant to a gon, and T-am. sure tiey 
-appnioiati it very much. T, looking Forward. can 
quite imagino a day some 26 or 90 years hence when 
not we, but our successors, may find themselves in a 

:ndet room. than this, with a larger ceremony, con- 

firing « sinilet honour upon one of his bons. I 
ope that {may bo so, fr, Newton's preidency was 
of course, terribly overshadowed by the war, He had 
‘all the work of it and none of the pleasure, Iremember 
when I was President of the Institute that I used to 
ine out three or four times every week, and although 
of course I did it entirely for the good of the Institute 
—(lnughter)—T am bound to nay T enjoyed it very 
‘much j and, what was more wonderful stil, at the end 
of two years Iwas none the worse forit, All those de- 
lights have been denied Mr. Newton. Again, as we 
know, half-way through his time he was taken fron the 
‘calm and dignity of Gray's Inn to the storm of a Gov- 
ernment office, and, what I think must be more trying 
still, a newly developed Government ofice, which hae 
not done developing even yet. I do hope, however, 
‘that when peace comes Mr. Newton will put an abso- 
lute stopper on his Department, take up hishat,and go 





tbe proud of) 


to nay @ word of congratule- « 
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back to Gray’s Inn—(Hear, hear)—and that, as we 
hhave assembled to-day to recognise him as a most 
distinguished member of our profession, so the State 
at that time will recognise the skill and ability with 
‘which he hae eatried on one of the most: difficult jobs 

‘What a President of our Institute could possibly be 
called tipon to ) 
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‘should like to support Sir Aston Webb's expression of 
appreciation.’ It had been a great pleasure to him to. 
come and see this honour conferred upon his friend 
Ernest Newton. No man had won the honour more 
Agbervedly,. As Sir Aston Webb said, Mr, Newton had, 
had a most: ime a8 President of the Institute : 
vcaken, He hope oyove aso ease 
. He hope 3 e would, im due 
‘course, got the reward of his arduous aula eae ‘that 
ho might be spared to do a great deal more of the work 
which was such a delight to them all. 


‘Mr. Newton has sent the following letters for publi 
ation s— 
To Brnest Newton, Bsg.—' 
armen an 1¥ thas for yoursiof the 
st. I much togret that a prior engagement for 
‘his ong sales 1 toon fret toe the 
pleasure. of being present nt the Institute on the 
oocasion of tho Presontation of the Royal Gold Medal 
to yourself. My inability to attend is n great dis- 
appointment to me.—With sincere respects, Yours 


faithfully, ‘Luvennoine (Hon, 4.). 

To Ernest Ne J ARA, Past Presie 
nia Met 4 is 
Daan Sm,—Will you permit me on beialf of the 





Society of Architouts to offer you our very hearty 
congratulations on the honour which you have xe- 
‘rived a8 the recipient ofthe Royal Gold Medal. 

‘The occasion is one which will give the greatest 
possible satisfaction to every architect, whether he is 
‘» member of tho Institute or not. All will be glad 
‘that the choice of the Institute has fallen upon an 
architeot of such distinction as yourself, and one 
‘who has rendered such valuable service not only to 
the profession, but to the community, particularly 
uring the war,—Yours faithfully, 

C. McAnrion Borie 
(Seorotary, Society of Architects). 
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THE ITALIAN AT HOME, 


YH recent book by Mr, Guy Lowel, containing 
T ‘Photographé' and sketches of the smallar 

Filla an farmhouses of tal, opens up'a new 
vision of the Renaissanon:,; Ib deals With the counitry 
cstute in: all ite parte~ome, gundeny teriaces, with 
outlying agricultural build 1d fens mmaporial 
of espooial interés to stndeate of building: ‘The war 
hhas closed the 2oad to Italy: No longorin it possible 
tofoliow in the steps of Sohuelt who in'1791 explored 
tho Catnpagns and made entrancing sketches of rained 
villas that no longer exist, but from the pages of 
Mr. Lowall's book andthe: volume of Sehuelt’s en- 
ravings® can be obtained a ¢limpse of the intimate 
life of the Italian from the time of Giovanni Boccacio 
to the present day. ' No acdount of Italian art oan ba 
deemed complete that dood not treat of villas and 
gardens, yet, singularly’ enough, this important 
Dratoh haa in the main been left to the amateur and 
the dilettante to deseribe. 

‘The smaller Italian villa should appeal with peculiar 
congraity and point to Englishmen ; the simple de- 
signs offer many suggestions for adapitation. Yo out 
northern climate, not so much in the ditwction bf plan’ 
formation or in detail, as in the Aandling of ‘plain 
surfaces and the exquisite proportionig bf parté The 
een eye of Inigo Jones must hao owed te 
contrasts of these minor products of tho period of the 


* Recueil @ Architecture en Italie. Fo. 1821. 











senses and niidemtanding, and every English gentle- 
man who travelled through the Peninsula in the Inte 
vighteenth oontury according to the direotions given 
in the rond book published by Battista Sassi beguiled 
hia journey from the windows of tha ton vallinig onzringe 
by taking in the outlines Of the fans anal posthiies 
encountered by side of the highway: ‘Thetis wood- 
cut of auch, 4 triumphal. progress forming the frontis- 

ieoe to Sasti's quarto edition of 1773, showing the 
delights of travelling in the wake of four horses with 
postillions aid outriders, and many noglected diaries 
in the posisasén of old families contain curious re 
forancea to, the inns and.scenery, Richard Wilson’s 
skotchos in Italy show an oceasional glimpse of rural 
life in the sightoonth century, and Cockerell, on his 
return from Greece, made line diagrams of the import- 
‘ant towns he passed through int addition to the pastime 
of studying pootry in the seclusion of the chaise 
Other pencils, however, were buay on the subject, for 
Costa produced his folio volume, Delisie det’ fiume 
Brenta, in 1756, and the Frenchman Schuelt was busy 
in the environs of Rome when the Terror held Paris, 
although. his book did not make its appearance till 
thirty yours Inter. Percier followed this little-known 
draughtsman in'1809 with Célébres Maisons de Plais- 
ancé de Rome, und Bouchet’s engravings of La Villa 
Pia were-not iained to the public until 1837. Leta- 
rouily, cottrary to expectation, touches only the 
fringe of the subject, and devotes some plates to the 
Villa Papa Giulio and others, such as the Medici at 
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Rome. Since his day it has been left for American 
‘writers to investigate the villas surrounding Florence 
and on the Brenta, and to re-discover Sohuelt’s book, 
with obvious advantage to domestic building in 
America." 

Italy and England, itis true, differ in nearly every 
aspect of life, not only in history and religion but in 
stare and the physiognmy of ren. Peshaps it x 
on this account that the contrasts in Italy make such 
direct claim to insular notice, for at all periods 
during the past three contures iglih artcta have 
acknowledged their indebtedness» for inspiration 
gleaned in the land of sunshine. The Englishman 
favoring [aly fr ii fifo becomes enamored 
of the mellowed tone of towns gid villages, the 
antique look of everything, the ity of tiled 
roofs, the beltries, shuttered windows, and: warmth of 
architeotaral ct ay. isthe ie ots 
sity ia inézeased, he breathes a tarer atmosphere, a 
labours incessantly scm ‘ais: mipréssions for 








of Italy may be diminished as he 
becomes familiar with the masterpieces of the past— 
it is doubtful if it is ever forgotten, perhaps. in a 
subconscious way it returng wifh increased rareness, 
and engenders those moments of divine affiatus such 
as enabled Barry to evolve the Travellers’ Club. 

‘The palaces of Ttaly are familiar to most English- 
‘men; not 0 the simple domestic architecture which 
is a feature of the countryside, standing in groves of 
‘orange and lemon trees or silhouetted against  back- 
round of poplar: tha yennabe charter of some 
vit ‘walls pieroed harmoniously with open 
10 nevonaty ented aid sll days Tote of la 
itch, trabeated’ and  arouated “loggias, balconies 
reticently expressed in “iroti, atid, moreover, 
salen going ox of Gi ng fa AE hey soe 
ancillary gid homogeneous, The older buildings of 
England are different, ly those in'the sotting 

+ of the English lendscaps. Brick; stone, and timber 
form the chief part of their construction, the windows 
ominnte and een alliportant, the rots are of 
steep pitch, in some cases the permanent a 

x cold and forbidding; they are be prodot 

of a tradition which has heen worked upon, unceas- 
ingly; even the later ertivals on’ the scone have 
inherited an overbearing look. Is is not possible 
to transport the idioms of Italian expression in 
building to the counties of Hingland, but miueh could 
bbe done to blend some part of their grace with modern 
ideas of artistic handling. This truth remains, there 
a bond of sympathy betwoan the architectural 
aspirations of the two nations which is capable of 
interpretation ‘to. the benefit of our own edlectic 
methods, Wo may not agree with ren espe of 

Ttalian art, thero is pinning oar faith to 

any particular phase, but thie initiatory idea is what, 

‘wo should strive to emulate,’ the instinct of ‘por- 
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ception, good taste and reasonableness which is 
rarely absent from the minor Italian works of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

‘Turing’ over the pages of Mr. Lowell’s book one 
‘expetionces senso of exhilaration; there is no 
short method available to enable one to master the 
intricacies of the subject he presents other than to 
take pencil and paper and laboriously sketch the 
buildings he diplays for enjoyment, We find 
Schuelt’s measured drawings reappearing under tho 
caressing touch of @ modern crayon, ranging fom 
fho small houre at Tivoli to, he litle Casino at 
Caprarola, built: by Vignola. There are drawings of 
the terraces-and pavilions in the gardens of the Villa 
Famesina, a house on the banks of the Tiber, and 
villas near Ronie and Tivoli, while the large plates 
give reproductions of plans’ from Porcier’s perfect 
volume. 

Our chief conoorn is with the photographs, and 
those must, be described in order of presentation. 
They do not appear in historic sequence—that is a 

trifling matter—but are shown in much the same order 
fs the author disoovered them. "The first three plates 
are given to simple farmhouses in the neighbourhood 
of Mloronco, which have the inert of being ynerehi- 
{eoturalin the gents thatin each instance the character 
is direct and eiifirely free from self-consciousness. 
Seven plates aro devoted to Artimino or the Villa 
Ferdinando, built for Ferdinando Duke of Tuscany 
in 1594. The story is told that the duke halted near 
the site during one of his hunting days, and noticing 
the splendid outlook across the valley commanded 
his architect, Bernardo Buontalenti, to” design ile 
there. Our author speaks regretfully of the 
stats of fhe eunston th fis eepomstng. balding, 
But his ‘rogard:for this delightfal estato™ wil ‘bo 
generally shared. 

‘The subject of the Villa Artimino prepares the way 
for a discussion of the career of its architect, Buon~ 
talenti (Bernardo Timante), whose fame as a designer 
hag been somewhat overshadowed owing to the atten- 
tion of students of Italian history being mainly given 
to the better known architects of Florence, Venice, and 
Rome. In Ruggieri’s book, which was published at 
Florence in 1755, several specimens of his detail are 
shown, but no comprehensive survey of his superior 
works. Bernardo Buontalenti, we are told, was of 
Florentine birth, having been’ born in that city in 
1685 or 1636. Particulars of his early career are not 
forthcoming, but he appears to have acquired some 
renown as.& deviser of stage setings end theatrical 
appliances, which earned for him the name Dalle 
Girandole.” At the’ early age of fifteen, it is said, he 
attracted the notice of Cosimo T., who was oreated 
Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1570, anid was appointed 
dzawing thaster to his son Francisoo. His comnection 
with the powerhil Medici family in a purely archi- 
tectural capacity begins with the gore of 
Francesco, for he travelled to Spain with this patron 
in 1569, end when tho later was Vice-Duke uile a 
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‘country residence for him six years later called 
Pratolino, of which Ruggiore gives details. A few 
years later he was engaged on the Casino di San 
‘Marco, a work followed by designs in preparation for 
‘the baptism of his patron’s infant son. His future 
‘career as an architect was now certain, although it is 
recorded that he died in poverty in 1608. For some 
Considerable time Buontalont had change of all flair 
eonnected with public events such as exhibitions, 
arrangements for funerals, and the control of stage 
settings, He was also appointed superintendent of 
the civil and military buildings, For Francesco he 
osigned the stanze or apartment over the Mint, the 
door under the vault of the Uffizi, and an important 
doorway to the Palazzo Vecchio, as well as additions to 
this palace on the eastern side. Among a long list of 
ininor works appears a corridor half a mile long from 
the Uffizi Nuove to the Pitti Palaco, and additions 
to the state apartments of that palace as avell as a 
grotto in the Boboli gardens. ‘The your 1590 saw 
him at the zonith of his aotivity, for he was engaged 
‘on the villas of Capponi (illustrated on Plate 49 in 
Mr. Lowell's book), of Magia now called Amati, and 
of Artimino or Ferdinando completed in 1594, which 
will be described Inter. At this poriod he was en- 
trusted with the reparation of the villas called 
Petraia and Castello (the formers shown on Plate 60), 
besides many other buildings in Florence, inoluding 
‘additions to the famous 

At the close of the sixteenth century Buontalenti 
‘ooupied «high posidon in Marence ay an azote 
‘of exceptional ability—which led to his being con- 
sulted as a military engineer at Naples and Leghorn, 
fas well as at Prato and Pistoja, In Florence h 
wielded considerable influence over the studies of his 
‘contemporaries, and was one of the first Italian archi- 
tects to instal pupils under his own roof, Among the 
pupils were the following : His son, Francisco, who 
‘completed some of his father’s works ; Giulio Pari 
tnd the noted Ghersdo Silvani, who made a Big 
‘reputation in the seventeenth century, 

10 villa of Artimino must be recognised as an 
instance of Buontalonti’s bost domestic manner, if 
‘nly fr its repose quality ond direct simplicity. 
Ferdinand I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, for whom this 
‘country seat’ was planned, succeeded to the title in 
1574, ‘Twenty years, however, elapsed before the 
incident ocourred that led to his choosing tho site in 
4 moment of impulse, Artimino stands on rising 
‘ground, and is approached by a direct road which en- 
ables the whole of its exquisitely proportioned front 
{obo takenin ata glance, rom « distance the harno- 
nious grouping of tho windows about the recessed 
Joggia and the faultless disposition of void to solid pro- 
<laim it to be the residence of a man of taste and dis- 
tinction. In aspectit is eminently Tuscan, and appears 
to grow out of the countryside, fo be, in fact, a product 
‘of the landscape, and while expressing the dignity of 
its lineago, does not disdain to rub shoulders with the 
‘bitations of the small farmers and the 


























‘simpler 


peasantry. What would one not concede for the 
opportunity to design in similar vein, unfettered by 
such restrictions as the over-windowing of the walls 
which mar the majority of modern English houses. 
We miss the English system of grouping the chimney 
stacks, but we do not cavil at the miscellaneous flues 
of varied shape that assert themselves through tho 
mellowed tiling ; they are so informal, and 60 delight 
fully Italian, (See illustration of Front.) A nearer 
view of Artimino justifies further praise, We can 
study the charming indifference of the designer in 
the way he connects the entrance steps over a zamp 
to the level of the loggia, the slender columns of which 
carry on the feeling of lightness most. gracefully and 














blend with the flat walling both easily and naturally, 
If tho dotails of the back and front elevations are 
‘consulted this seeming insouciance will be sean to be 





the work of an artist who could interpret realities with 
that disinterested attachment which begets master- 
pieces, (See illustration 

Tudging from Ruggien’s coarse line drawings of 
Buontalenti’s work, one would never expect to find 
‘the rofinement of detail s0 carefully and judiciously 
studiod as it is at Axtimino. Ruggieri, perhaps 
unintentionally, maligned Buontalenti, and we owe 
him grage forit, ‘The principal room ofthe vila 
are vaulted in a way peculiar to Florentine practice, 
omament being conspicuous by its absence, and 
architeotural effect gained solely through the agenoy 
of geometry. As these apartments are furnished to- 
day in porfoct taste, some idea of what they wore like 
when the walls wore rich with paintings by Raphael 
‘Titian, and Botticelli can be conjured up. Leaving, 
tho villa and examining tho neighbouring buildings 
‘of tho home farm, additional respect for the architeat's 
‘care must be forthcoming ; for, although the purpose 
of the latter was subordinate to that of the residenoe, 
some part at east of the scale and simple magnificence 
of the latter was allowed to descend upon them, (See 
illustration.) 

‘Two hours’ journoy by steam tram from Florencois 
another Mediai villa, the Poggio a Oajano, which was 
Duilt for Lorenzo the Blagnificent, by whom it is not 
stated, although it has been attributed to Giulio di 
San Gallo. 

If Artimino is distinguished for its domestic 
plicity, the claims of Poggio a Cejsno without ques- 
tion are those of rich simplicity, both from the stand- 
point of proportion and rofnement. All that per~ 
‘ception, tasto, skill, and imagination could devise 
appear in ordered ‘sequence in the assemblage of 
attributes that produce the royal character of this 
villa, How delightfully the clock turret site above 
tho eaves, how roticant is the detail of the pedimented 
Joggia, and with what abandon, yet really with con- 
summate skill tho shutterd ‘windows have been 
arenged. Yot this elogant villa would be almost 
‘commonplace without the approach staircase and the 
conventional arcaded plateau on which it stands, 

Tt is strange that such a complete design should 
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hhave escaped the attention of architectural 
torians, but this comes of the obsession for limiting 
research to definite periods, and refusing to adopt 
1 broad viow of the truths of building irrespective of 
date. Only # man of taste and a patron of the arts, 
such as Lorenzo was, could live in accordance with 
the unaffected grandeur of this villa. To describe it 
is a pleasure, to own it would be a dream. 

‘Butto continue with an appreciation of Mr. Lowell's 
selection of villas and farmhouses, which is the exeuse 
for this article. The reader should refer to Plate 13, 
‘whieh shows simple houses above Florence, on the 
toad to Figgole and north of Treviso, all of which in 
‘e-minor key reflect the taste of Tuscany at the close 
‘of the sixteenth oontury. Plate 14 shows types of 
doorways, gates, and extemal staircases in harled 
masomy; Plate 15 is similar. The gardens and 
grounds and the Villa Lanto are pictorially described 
‘on Plates 17-28," ‘These works have been ascribed to 
Giulio Romano and Vignola. Tanto is perhaps the 
most delightfully situated villa in Italy, and the 
design shows the hand of asia. | Vignol's design 
for the Villa di Papa Giulio is well known through the 
engravings of Letarouilly and an excellent eighteenth- 
century monograph, and need not be desoribed again. 
‘The gardens and Villa at Castello, shown on Plates 
28-29, have already been mentioned in connection with 
the carear of Buontalenti, The chief sculptors of 
‘the time worked on the features of the gardens, 
including Piero di Cosimo, Bronzino,, Pontormo, and 
Bl Tribolo. The engineer of the waterworks was 
Piero da 8. Casciano, The Villa Gamberaia, near 
Florence, next demands attention. One author has 
done ample justice to its beauties in two plates. We 
are informed that the name of Gamberaia first ocours 
in s document at the Badia of Florence containing 
‘8 transfer dated 1898 to Giovanni di Benozsi. Late 
in the sixteenth century Gamberaia was bought by 
Giovanni Gamberelli, who effected many improve- 
ments, 50 that the place eame to be known as the 
Palegio of Gamberais. No written description of 
this beautiful villa could possibly be adequate, so 
the reader must form his own conclusions from the 
illustrations. Another fine villa near Florence is the 
Bombipci, two views of which appear on Plates 34 
‘and 35 of Mr. Lowell’s book. 

‘We now come to the Villa Caronia (see illustration) 
which crowns a hill outside Florence. Tt has for- 
tunately fallen into good hands, and is occupied at 
tthe precent time by an American architect. Here the 
double loggia with the accompanying terraces to 
the walled gardens and the gable eaves, recelling the 
English chinoiseries of the eighteenth century, makes 
up an aitrative picture of refinement ant! homely 
taste. ‘The illustrations selected by Mr. Lowell com- 

Tigo interior views which have been sympathetically 
ished, and thus permit of another glance into-the 
customs of a bygone age. ‘The views of the Villa 
Medici at Florence show the beautiful projecting 
Joggia, with the richly decorated ceiling to the upper 
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portion fortunately in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, And then follows plate after plate showing 
farmhouses and villas, doorways and terraces, 
moder tenements near Como, with rich profusion, 
that only space prevents describing in full. 

Several of the larger and better-known villas have 
been included, such as the Villa Aldobrandini Fras- 
cati, the Villa Medici, and the Villa Albani at Rome, 
‘tho Villa Falconieri, Frascati, and the Villa Pia so 
adequately dealt with in Bouchet’s miniature en- 
ravings. Four plates are given respectively to the 
derelict Villa Madama and to the Villa Borghese, 
including the easino in the grounds. There are illus- 
trations, Plates 101 and 102, of a small villa on the 
Janiculum, near Rome, which provides matter for 
reflection, especially in connection with modem 
English practice. Plate 104 shows the cliff-like 
Villa d’Esto at Tivoli with its subsidiary terracing, 
and Plate 106 takes us back to Florence. 

‘Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs has already dealt with the 
villas on the Brenta in the pages of the Architectural 
Review, and Mr. Lowell, who covers the ground for 
tthe second time, refers to this, but he considerately 
includes new and interesting subjects, as well as a 
side view of Palladio’s Villa Malcontent. Our own 
sympathies will be further excited with the grouping 

e farm buildings in the Emilia, the villa near 
Lucca, with the loggia on the flat roof, the arcaded 
farmhouse south of Lucca, the fanciful house outside 
‘Treviso, or that on the Padua Venice Road (see 
illustration). Mr. Lowell’s series of illustrations con- 
cludes with « farmhouse at Murelles Venetia and the 
Jt of peasnt inthe same district 

the survey is at last complete, the cataloguing of 
dies and names Gzishod ito fax the wabjeot has 
‘been discussed, nothing remains bub-to return the 
‘book to the library shelves, and subconsciously retain 
‘an impression of this picture of Italian home life 
arranged in such soft tints by the author. 

‘This fact remains for consideration : in spite of the 
distance of Italy from England—not forgetting the 
‘existence of chivalrous France, from whence we have 
‘obtained inspiration at all periods—the Englishman 
realises that bond of sympathy—eall it sentiment 
if you like~exists between the two peoples. For 
‘various reasons the architecture of the two countries 
stands aloof. We can take ideas from Italy because 
of our respect and intimacy with her customs, but 
‘we do not literally transport her masterpieces of 
architecture and dump them down in our own land. 
The Italians have had a different upbringing, they 
are connected by family ties to the old Romans, and 
have # different understanding of the classic spirit. 
Their eyes cannot always appreciate the pious 
reticence and climatic idiosyncrasies of the buildings 
of our climate ; they have little to learn from us, but 
they have always beep ready to give of their best. 

‘The American approaches Italy with much the 
same purpose as ourselves, but his motive has more 
of the practical in it, for the climate in America 
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retations of Italian art as Mr. 
Charles Platt can give. This remark must be quali- 
fied with a reservation, for there is a tendency in 
some quarters in America to impart, undue richness 
to simple Italian examples which is rarely to be 
encountered among theminoriayllsof the Renaissance. 

After the war English architects will again be 
attracted by the magnetism of Italy, there to acquaint 
themselves with the warmth and humanity of the 
Duildings, not the least incentive being a study of 
the specimens off the beaten track, ‘They will imbibe 
‘theories of detail and proportion with avidity, and 
although they will mark well the charm of the lan- 
tee, if thay are wise they will not endeavour to 

io'more than menge its beauty with the peculiarities 
of their own tongue. For like the eighteenth-century 
painters, who studied Nature through the conventions 
of the eurlior masters, they,-too, will appreciate the 
lessons of the antique more thoroughly through the 
medium of Italian spectacles, 

‘As B, Rrcwannson (F.] 











REVIEWS. 
OWN PLANNING IN MADRAS. 
A Review of the Conditions and Repuiremente of City Lm- 


sment and Development in the Madras Presidency, by 
iV. Lanchester, PILL Bed, 


[Bbyy MoD.Deliy ee. (Prin Jor 

‘he Government of Madras.) 

Mr. Lanchester has done good work for the Bmpi 
‘in advanoing the oause of Town Planning in India, and 
this volume, printed for the Government of Madras, 
contains a review of the conditions of oity improvo- 
ment and development especially adapted to Indian 
requirement, 

the strength of India lies in ita traditions, and any 
new movement must necossarily be influenced by and 
to somo extent take its shape from theso traditions, 
Overcrowding in tho cities, as Mr. Lanchester says, is 
{in India not based solely on economio grounds, but 
largely on social ones. A given area is oooupied. by 
those of one religion, caste, ot trade, Owing to the 
contiguity of other castes or trades, this area is unablo 
to expand and increased provision can only bomade by 
packing houses closer on tho ground. Again, the divi- 
sion of property among members of a family tends in 
‘the same direction. What was once a good and suit- 
sable house is divided and subdivided so that it coases 
to bo either healthy or convenient ; the court is built 
over and rooms are added on without proper light 
and air. Under such conditions physique deterio- 
rates, and rather than undertake a little extra exertion 
in travelling, workers will pack themselves into inade- 
quate accommodation because near their work, or 
sometimes even because near a busy and cheerful 
locality. Many Indians have, beoome inveterate 
town dwellers, and to a large extent they demand to 
>be near busy bazaars and will submit to a great deal of 
overcrowding rather than remove to more suitable 
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quarters. Under such conditions the poliey of provid- 
ing © counter-attraction in the way of pleasantly 
arranged buildingereas with very possible convenience 
and ready means of access is undoubtedly a wise one. 
Even then the problem is diffioult, but there are signs 
of an increasing appreciation of a more open form of 
development. 

Government and municipal oficials through- 
out India are becoming keenly interested in the 
problems of town planning, and the work of Mr. Lan- 
chester, Professor Geddes, and other experts is already 
bearing considerable fruit. 

‘Mr. Lanchester’s lectures in Madras, on which this 
book ia based, were intended to give a broad view of 
the general principles of town planning and their 
application to the economio and social conditions in 
Miran, Commencing with the historical outlines of 
the subject, both in Buropean and Indian cities, Mr. 
Lanchester shows clearly that all town planning pro- 
potas must be proceded by a careful and painstaking 





‘survey of the individual conditions and economic 
needs of the city. 
‘The chapter dealing with the Civio Survey will be of 


ppartioalar value to officials and others in relation to 
‘the future of Indian cities, In this way only oan the 
bestresults be obtained. In the past the development 
of the small towns of India has to a largo extent fol- 
lowed the lino of the water supply, which in India is 
generally obtained from shallow eervars ot“ ane 
collection of small dwellings naturally groups iteelt 
‘ound its tank, and in process of time it beoomes neces- 
sary to move higher up to form another tank,” and so 
con. The beauty of those strotohes of water surrounded 
by houses is considerable, and in a hot climate the 
tanks are a real delight, though not always over-sani- 
tary. The growth of industries and oooupations under 
varying conditions should be carefully studied by all 
studente of civics and sociological conditions. 

‘As to the type of houses to be encouraged, Me. Lan- 
chester is of opinion that the Indian house is a very 
‘ood one, but that there is not gonerally sufioiont land 
allotted to it. The one-storey houses of Southern 
India oooupy so much ground spece that there is room 
for little or no garden. Tt is fortunate, though, that 
there are not at present to be found in Madras the 
high tenement buildings and “ chawls” which ave #0 
disastrous to the health of Bombay and Calcutta.® 

‘The shopping facilities of the Tndian bazaar are 
many and varied. A bazaar is, however, not a good 
deatio street and, as in the oaae of our ruatket-equares 
at home, it would certainly be better if through trafic 
could be diverted or turned aside. The markets and 
asaars should of course be in touch with main 
thoroughfares, bub it is certainly a mistake to take 
traffic through them if it cen be avoided. 

‘The chapter on the Technique of City Improvement 
is of particular value coming from the pen of one who 
‘has made such close study of the subject, and this is 
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aided by the examples given of the lay-out of Indian 
towns for which the author has acted as Town Planning 
Adviser. As Mr, Lanchester, however, well points out, 
‘the work of patiently guiding the growth of a town is 
pre-eminently one for the man on the spot. “ May we 
‘not hope to see some man of artistic qualifications 
settling down in & city and devoting himself absolutely 
to that city only? By this means exotic and artifical 
‘deals may be avoided and any extravagance checked 
by the data of the civic survey.” 

‘The Indian garden city already exists ; examples 
may be found all along the west coast of the Madras 
Presidency. The advantages of giving garden ground 
to cach house would be undoubted were the house- 
‘holder only prepared to cultivate his garden, For the 
moment this appesrs to be the main dificulty, but 
there are many signs of a more general taste for gar- 
ening. As this view becomes more general the 
problem of the Indian city and its towards 

gestion wl become les soute and se by side with 
the European the Indian citizen will progress towards 
a bette: andard ofa ie 

Some interesting details are given of the growth of 
Madras City since. Fort St. George was first founded 
by the East India Company in 1640, and in the 
‘extracts given from the Administrative Report, 
1914-16, we find it stated that Madras City is still in 
‘many ways unhealthy. Among the causes are the 
city’s extreme fatness, whioh renders efficient drainage 
difficult, and the poverty of so many of the people. A 
large proportion ofthe population housesitselfabomin- 
-ably for the simple reason that it cannot afford to 
house itself better. “Of special importance to the 
health of the city is the attempt to stamp out malaria, 
“Though all the tanks eannot be abolished, there are a 
great many which serve no useful purpose and these 
should be filed in, ‘The regulation of these numerous 
tanks is, however, extremely dificult owing to their 
being mostly private property.” 

‘Dealing with the improvement of Madras City, Mr. 
Tanchester makes many valuable suggestions, his 
recommendations dealing with surface drainage, rail- 
way development, the road system, tramways, group- 
‘ing of the principal buildings, and educational facilities, 
housing developments, open spaces, hygienic con- 
siderations, commercial developments, &. 

On the question of administration and control of 
improvement schemes, the formation of a special 
“Improvement Trust ® working independently of the 
‘Corporation is the accepted method in Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Baroda, Gwalior, and other cities, To one accus- 
tomed to European methods it seems a pity to divide 
‘control in this manner, but it is a way thet has been 
devised to meet Indian conditions and may perhaps be 
the best way of meeting the difficulties, 

‘The suggested plan of development is, of course, not 
intended to be carried out immediately, but is frankly 
‘put forward as a provocative proposal to form a foun- 
ation upon which the local administration can plan 
cand guide the development which is bound to come. 
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‘The value of an imaginative forecast lies in drawing 
attention to the larger possibilities of the city’s de- 
velopment, and in this Mr. Lanchester has been con- 
spicuously suocessful. 

‘The report is excellently illustrated and is accom- 
‘panied by a series of plates giving various aspects of 
‘the civic survey of Madras, showing in graphic form 
the religions, trades, distribution of population, death 
rates, ground values, ownerships, suggested railway 
‘and road improvements, and schemes for new roads, 
tramways and park system. A large scale map 
showing the improvement ofthe central are and the 

ouping of sites for public buildings is also added. 
Lite W.R. Davines [4] 





FREDERIOK RICHARD FARROW [F.] 
Ah, make the most of what we yet may epend, 
Iefore we too into the grave descend. 
ust into dust, and under duct 10 Tie, 
Without or wine, or singer, aong or end. 

But my friend shall indeed not lack what I may do 
to supply, if not a song, at least some epilogue to his 
life ; and evenif Ibe no singer, I may yet put together 
theee few words in memoriam. Ttis, however, with a 
certain feeling of hesitancy that I am preparing to 
write a short account of Frederick Farrow, with whom 
had for some years been intimately associated on 
‘the Editorial Steff of the Architect, but whose aequain- 
‘tanceship I had made long since under cizoumstances 
totally dissociated from our journalistic labours. 

‘My hesitanoy arises from the fact that of all notices 
which may be written those in memory of the departed 
are the most difficult, as it is so easy to fail in doing 
justice to the subject of the memoi—and so easy, on 
the other hand, to be or to seem fulsomie in praise. 
Perhaps my object will be best secured by weaving 
into pattern the warp of my own knowledge of Farrow 
‘and the woof supplied by some notes Kiudly furnished 
dy-8 former partner of his, Mr. N. C. H. Nisbett. 

Until quite recently the tally of his days was not 
much in evidence ; but all too suddenly was it 
credible that his sixty-two years were a fact, nor would 
it unfortunately have been difficult to believe that a 
greater span of life was to be posted in his ledger. 
‘What, though, are appearances ? In very truth ere 
the echoes of the Crimean War had ceased, and before 
the terrors of the Mutiny were let loose, Farrow was 
bom, After passing through the Philological School, 
howasarticled, Tunderstand, to Mr. Clement Dowling, 
‘8 Quantity Surveyor. 

Once his professional career was started, his powers 
of suocessfal study wore soon manifested. He won 
the Godwin Bursary in 1884, and took as his field of 
research the eapitals of the Dual Monarchy— Vienna 
‘and Buda-Pestls; the results of his investigation into 
tthe attention paid to acoustics and ventilation in the 

ublic buildings of those cities were published in the 

.LB.A. TraNsacrions in 1885; in this year he 
‘passed the Examinations qualifying him for Associate- 
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‘ship of the R-LB.A, and for acting as a District Sur- 
‘veyor under the Metropolitan Building Act, though 
‘the lattor never bore fruit in practice. Bellowship of 
‘the Institute followed in 1889. It is of interest to 
‘call that when the post of Superintending Architect 
+to the London County Council became vacant upon 
‘tho retirement of Mr. Blashill, Farrow was one of those 
amongst whom the final sclestion of a successor was 
left, Tt was not long subsequent to the date of his 
‘Godwin Bursarship that I made acquaintance with one 
with whom I could not then anticipate that I should 
‘be so closely associated in the last years of his life, 

Among Farrow's early works’ were Emmanuel 
‘Church, Holloway, and the English Church at Lucerne, 
Tn 1886 he commenced practice with Mr. Nisbett at 
‘Gravesend, and with him was actively employed in 
the exeoution of works, many being the outcome of 

‘competition; several groups of almshouses and ad~ 
‘ditions to the local hospital bear witness to the firm’s 
Jabours in the East of England, whilst Hampshire and 
‘Guernsey in the South are enriched with the schools 
‘and domestic work which the firm executed subse- 

went to taking over the praction of Mr. O. R, Pink 
‘(of Winchester) after his death. For some poriod 
Messrs. Farrow and Nisbett ware professionally as- 
‘sociated with Mr. J. B, Colson, Imight refer here to 
‘one iniportant piece of domestio work carried out by 

. the trio—namely, alterations and extensive additions 
to Chilworth Manor, Hampshire—which appealed to 
‘ne suflionty for me to obtain permiaion to sypro~ 
due: the plans in the third edition of my book 
Principles of Planning Buildings. 

From 1907, for a period, Farrow was working solus; 
but subsequently he and the Into Ernest Runts were 
associated, and at the time of his death he and Mr. 
Runta’s son were in partnership, though the latter has 
‘beon for some time actively engaged in the defence of 
‘our country and in the service of our King. 

‘This is all too brief and incomplete a sketch of his 
artistio oareer, but I must not take up undue space in 
‘these pages and some other points yet remain to be 
touched upon. He was also busily engaged as a 
Surveyor, and in the Law Courts he was o witness 
with whom it was none too easy for even an astute 
Counsel to cope. 

But I want to retrace tho pages of memory by some 
fears, in order to enter a few remarks about his 
jevoted labours for the Architectural Association, In 
1887 he was elected Joint Hon. Secretary with Mr. 
‘. B, Pryce for the ensuing eession and was continued 
in this post for the Sessions 1888-90. He was elected. 
‘Vice-President in 1891, but shortly after resigned, 
upon being appointed 'a salaried Lecturer, a post 
which he retained for eleven years. In 1892 he under- 

took the honorary editorship of A.A, Notes, though he 
did not act for long in that capacity, as he was no 
longer Editor when I was elected in 1896 one of the 
criginal members of the “Notes” Management 
‘Sub-Committe 

‘No notice of Farrow would be complete which failed 
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to refer to his instructional courses for those desiring 
to sit for the Institute Examinations ; these classes 
‘were for a time held in his offices at New Court, Carey 
Street, but later on he and Mr. Banister F, Hietcher 
were associated in the conduct of these lectures. At 
this time Fartow’s offices were at 29 New BridgeStrect, 
80 close to the soene of his laboure during the last fow 
‘years ofhislife. His experience on 4.4. Notes cannot 
bub have proved useful to him upon his appointment 
in 1910 as Editor of the Architect, after the death of 
Robert Hobart. He has left his mark on the paper 
in his well-digested leader-articles, and in his careful 
selection of illustrations, Keeping up the reputation 
of that journal in regard to artistic reproduction. 

‘The more reoreative side of his life found him 
keenly interested in Freemasonry and yachting ; the 
‘war, however, brought about the enforced cessation 
from the latter, and simultaneously Farrow was 
anxious to do his bit for his country, and therefore he 
enrolled in tho National Guards, taking his share of 
sentry duty and also of the more strenuous labours 
of station duty, piloting our Tommies from point to 
point, until the state of his health compelled his 
reluotant relinquishment of this work. 

Tt is a great testimony to anyone of whom it can 
be said that no evil has been spoken and no unkind 
word or criticism uttered. ‘Truly 'ti 

‘Only the ashes of the juat 

‘Smell stored and blossom én the Dust, 
Prnoy L, Manxs (Licentiate) 
Jiout. Tth London Regt Cadet Corps. 

















EDWARD COOKWORTHY ROBINS [F.] 
‘The denth took place at Worthing on 18th June of 
Edward Cookworthy Robins in his 88th year. He 
joined the Inatitute as an. Associate in 1853, became a 
ellow in 1860, and retired from practioe in 1893 ; he 
‘was also a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution and of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. Robins was closely 
asnociated with educational matters, and amongst his 
more important buildings are Mion Mount College, 
Gravesend, Mission Schools at Sevenoaks, Dover 
College, Caterham Schools, Crippled Boys’ Home, 
‘Kensington, Schools at Prince of Wales's Road, N.W., 
‘and Sandall Road, Camden Town, also Maresfield 
Gardens, Hampatesd, Merchant Venturere’ Technical 
Schools, Bristol, and the Grammar School at Bedford, 
‘while his great interest. in technical education is 
further attosted by his published volumes on the sub- 
ject as well as by his work on the Committee of the 
ity and Guilds of London Institute. He also pub- 
lished a conjectural restoration of Solomon's Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

‘eclesiastical work is represented by his churches of 
St. Jude, Bast Brixton ; St. Saviour’s, Brixton Rise 
Emmanuel, West Dulwich ; Weeley, near Brightli 
sea; and domestic architecture by private houses 
crested in Roupell Park and Melbury Road, also by 
blocks of flats in Nowman Street and Cleveland Street, 
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on the Berners Estate, to which he was Surveyor. 
Mrz. Robins, in addition, gave » great deal of his time 
to the work of the R.LB.A. by attending Committees 
and by reading Papers on matters of professional 
interest ; he was an enthusiast in ey. Trabah of 
architectural practice and his capacity for work was 
astounding, During the twenty years 1 spent in his 
office there was unvarying kindness, consideration and. 
helpfulness dealt out to all the staff, and the sudden 
‘breakdown in health which caused Mr. Robins’s retire- 
‘tment from practice came as a personal grief to ench 
tne of us. 
Arraur E. Norrsoors [4.]. 
,# Mo falioing i a complete ist of Mt, Robins” con 
settee 1 te Batata Wrsuclones Bag, r 
rere cence and ay teweton™ Trarescsiose 
eee, Veh ean uaee soy, eiesing for 
Apple sono anc, Belin i 
(Ee as ee% Headog aod Wentlaton eceeansy for 
Ss Sdace Hoatrbton, Balding, Yor RESIT 
BES, 357% ineaurton en ie fe Se 
7 Cloalag te Sten sf Hasyver Chueh, Rogen Stet” 
Yo a ar a es ace cease 
380) Seadtary Senos tas elation io Gol Aohito: 
2 Ter aoe the High Sanctnny et 
Seieeatage Val RAI eT 28 












FRANK MILES DAY [Hon. Corr, M.). 


‘Frank Miles Day, the distinguished American archi- 
tect, twice President of the American Institute of 
Arehiteots, who died on the 15th June, had heen an 
Hon. ing Member of the Institute since 
1907, As representative of the Americen Tnstitute 
‘he was present at the Seventh International Congress, 
of Architects held in London under the auspices of 
the R.LB.A. in 1906, and took: part in the disoussion 
on the Planning of Streets Spaces, illus- 
‘eating his remarks by lantem views and. plans of 
American cities. 

Born in 1861, son of Charles Day, an Englishman 
who emigrated to America in 1849, he was descended 
through his mother from Griffith Miles, one of the 
jginal Welsh settlers who landed in’ America in 
1682 before the arrival of William Penn, He 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania (Depart- 
ment of Architeoture), and continued his studies in 
England, France and Italy for three years, He started 
practice in Philedelphie in, 1887, his frst buil 
being the Art Club. He was afterwards associat 
in partnership with his brother, Mr. H. Kent Day, 

then with Mr. Charles Z. Klouder, and took & 
leeding part in the design of many important resi- 
dences and public buildings—among them the Hor 
cultural Hall, Philadelphia; the Gymnasium of the 
University of Pennsylvania; residential halls at 
Gormelt University, dornitrits and dining, balls ot 
rrinceton University, and a up now being 
constructed st Wellaley College 

Writing in the Ledger, an American critic says : 

“Mr. Day's enthusiastic utilisation of French and 
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Italian ideas, as in the Art Club and Horticultural 
Hall, and his very successful adaptation of the best 
period of collegiate Tudor English for church and 
college purposes, represent vital movements that are 
gaining force every day, and have by no means lost 
their potency. The reason of his success as a pioneer 
is that Mr. Day represented the type of American 
architect who gets at the very heart of any particular 
style, and, knowing its essence, just as the older 
architects of the hest periods did, was able to use it 
freely to meet all modern necessities. With him, 
Knowledge of what had been done, of what had been 
considered beautiful, went hand-in-hand with the 
natural endowment of good taste, the personality and 
individuality of the true artist, without which all the 
book knowledge and technical ability are vain.” 

‘Mr. Oharles Klauder writes : “Mr. Day’s student 
days spent in London between 1883 and 1886 in the 
offices of Mr. Basil Champneys, Mr. Walter Millard, 
and at South Kensington, let a lasting impress on his 
‘work and ideals, and also made him many continuing 
friendships. The fact that his father was an English- 
man gave an additional reason for Mr. Day’s deep 
and anxious sympathy for England’s terrible losses 
during the war, and his constant interest in the 
wonderful part which the English architects have 
taken in it.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. 
To the Editor, Jounnat R.LB.A.— 

Sir,—Rather late in the day I have been reading 
the report in your May issue of Mr.: Walter. Bell’s 
most interesting paper, “and. the: observationsoof 
‘various speakers who joined in the discussion which 
followed ; and I note what appears to me to be a 
strange oversight in Mr. Bell's paper, and which also 
escaped the attention of his audience. Mr. Bell 
makes & comparison between the cost of building in 
1670 and now, and draws conclusions from his figures ; 
buthe overlooks the fact that the values represented 

"y our money 250 years ago were very much higher 
itl they are now.” 1 have 10 special knowledge on 
this subject, but I recall-that Richard Proctor in a 
Peper whichis reprinted in his clleted works, gives 
a list of ten or a dozen staples, or necessities of life, 
by comparing the value of which at different dates he 
proposed that the relative value of money at different 
dates could be accurately estimated.* Thorold Rogers 
in his Work and Wages gives the wages of an unskilled 
town labourer in the fifteenth century at 6d. a day ; 
at the end of the seventeenth century it had risen to 
Is, 6d., and in 1914 it was 7s. 6d.; but the cost of 
living has risen in a proportion not dissimilar, and we 
shall, I think, not be over the mark if we assume that 
the value of money was at least three and a half times 
aati Mey snd ie Meohasiean oF Embangs™ 
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higher in 1670 than it is now. This consideration, it 
seems to me, entirely altera the meaning of the figures 
‘Mr, Bell produces, and makes his conclusions value- 
less ; and the significance of Mr. Laurence Weaver's 

cing of Wren‘ ills of quantitig will only appear 

s figures are multiplied by the figure which 
ascertained to represent the true ratio between the 
value of money then, and now. ‘The actual cost of 
Wren's churches is not represented by their cost in 
pounds sterling at present value, but in a sum repre~ 
senting the then purchasing power of those pounds 
sterling, The rough conclusion to be drawn from 
‘these considerations seems to me to be that, instead of 
the rebuilding of London in 1914 costing’ one and a 
half times more than it did in 1670, it would cost 
‘only half as much. 

Tt would be of interest to me, and to others also, T 
think, if someone capable of dealing adequately with 
the question I have ventured to raise would. do s0.— 
‘Yours faithfully, 





LH, B. Oneswans (¥.} 





A largo number of photographs collated by the Into 
Canon ‘Hill Wallaoo of Bristol Cathedral has been 
Bimal by his trother Colonel, Woghy Wale, 
.M.G., J.P., late GOth Rifles, to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, The colleotion includes architectural and topo- 
‘eaphioai view in many Buropaan countries and in 
thd Algor. ‘Tho viows whioh ft oontain of Heligoland and 
‘tho Scandinavian lands around the Baltio Sea are of special 
ntarat at the present tie, 


Evolution of the English House. 


‘Masses, Batsford havo in tho pross book by Mr. Je 
Alfred Gotoh, F:S.A. [F.), on Phe Bnglish Home from 
Oharles 1. to George ZV.’ ‘The work treats of Houses, 
Interior Deoorstion, and Garden Design, and is very fa 
‘usteated. Tt is uniform with the author's earlior be 

Renaissance Architecture, and in the two works Mr. 

‘covers the whole onurse of evolution of the English 
‘Honse from tho time of the Tudors to the end of the 
-eightoonth century. 


Books Resid 
‘marae Naas Al Mae 
Phra tai Bz 
ig asnng Prey ie Valo Sal 2017 Ce yom. 
aha arn a He 
Hip dere pinata ue eu 
SebeoaTt ainueariulan inte, Bae 
sg le wc pr On, oe 
aan aaa om a, Wa, 
TIS Read ae ct na 
ong Saati Ror roy Fe fee OEM 
‘Sra. 80, Now York 1917. (Leonard Seott Publication Company.) 
Bhs ty er mia ea say 
Fm, BA; RELB AS, Servepee “ee Eat 80 
Rhea an oi tesa 
me Ma nt any Ma, ah aos 
ES Sree Sera aemae 
A se Seoces Maram, Php if [old te Sua, 
‘ni ge fet yc ro 
ep ee gy gona ad 
‘Division of Timber Testa, (Departmdat of the Tataror, Canis.) 
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9 Coxpurr SxneET, Loxpox, W., 27th July 1918, 


CHRONICLE, 


“France's Day": ‘The RI-B.A. Salutation, 

A letter was addressed to the Institute by Mr. 
Amold Bennett, Head of the French Section of the 
Department of Propaganda, Ministry of Information, 
ng that it had been suggested that the Institute 
might care to send a message of grecting to the 
French nation, for publication in France through the 
agency of Ranier. Te was roqueied Sat the menage 
should be of a striking nature and quite short. The 
following greeting, drafted by Mr. John W. Simpson 
[7J, Membre Correspondant de l'Institut de France, 
‘was'sent to the Ministry of Information and cabled 
to France :— 

Rovar Ineninurs or Barnism Anoutreors, 
Wo 1A Juillet 1918, 

Hommage @ la France, borceaw des arts, de la part des 

Arohitetes de VInsttut Royal ! 














APadmirable Pays, couronné de nouveaux lauriors par 
son indomptable résolution, 

AT Bioile séoulaire de la Civilisation, brillant dans les 
tdudlves passagéres, 

au parfait Camarade ot Altié, 


‘Salut et Reconnaissance / 
Control of Materials: Deputatioa to the Ministry of 
ae eT 


Mention has been made in the Jounnat, of the 
Conference of representatives of the professional in- 
stitutions of Architects, Builders and Surveyors which 
‘was called. by the President to discuss problems ro- 
lating to the reconstruction after the war of the pro- 
fessions and trades connected, with Architecture and. 
Building, the primary object being to assist the 
‘authorities to restart the building industries imme- 
diately peace is restored. One of the matters discussed 
by the Conference was the desirability of an early 
relaxution of the present administrative restrictions 
on building and building materials, and a resolution 
which had the support of the Atchitects and the 
Surveyors was passed urging that the principle of 
priority as regards the supply of raw or manufactured 
materials should be abolished immediately upon the 
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declaration of pesee, and that an open market should 
bbe established in such materials as the best means of 
encouraging production. ‘The Builders could not see 
their way to support the resolution and withdrew from 
‘the Conference. 

Tt was decided that the views of the majority 
should be represented to the Government, and the 
Ministry of Reconstruction having consented to re- 
ceive a deputation the following members of the 
Gonference waited upon Dr. Addison on the 9th July : 
Mr. Hare, Mr. E. Guy Dawber and Mr. Arthur Keen, 
representing the Institute ; Sir Alexander Stenning 
and Mr. George Corderoy, representing the Surveyors’ 
Institution ; and Mr, Henry Riley and Mr. Arthur @, 
Cross, representing the Quantity Surveyors’ Associo- 
tion, 

Mr. Hans, in presenting to Dr. Addison the resolu- 
on of the’ Conference, referred to the prevailing 
opinion that when peace was restored there wouid be 
considerable shortage of building materials, and 
that. some Kind of control over their distribution 
would be desirable. The majority of the Conference, 
however, while admitting the present evidences of & 
future shortage, considered that there were factors in 
the situation which had not received due consideration 
—suoh, for instance, as the immediate cessation of all 
‘works connected with munitions and munition fac~ 
tories, and the very high prices of materials, which 
would deter people from engaging in building opere- 
‘ions till more favourable times. But even assuming 
‘a shortage, it would be desirable that there should be 
& cessation of control of raw and manufactured 
materials immediately peace was concluded. The 
abolition of control would be the shortest and surest 
means of back to a normal condition. No 
control end a large demand would naturally lead to 
high prices, and high prices would stimulate pro- 
Auction. High prices, again, would check building, 
‘and that would react upon the shortage of materials. 
‘The only dangers to be apprehended were, first, that 
certain essential industries for National requirements 
night suffer because less essential work would com- 
pete a them. “That danger, however, might. be 
met by the Government earmarking or purchasing 
fflcent materials for urgent purposes and leaving the 
balance to be disposed of in the open market, ‘The 
danger of a possible cornering of materials would 
be well within the powers of the Government to 
prevent. 

‘Mr. Guoroz Convenoy said that he and the In- 
stitution which he represented were whole-heartedly 
in favour of the resolution, and from the commercial 
point of view would regard it as the greatest calamity 
‘that could happen to the country if the control of 
duilding materials were to continue after the declara- 
tion of peace. 

‘Mz, Anrmvn Keen and Sir Anexanpen SrexniNo 
also spoke. 

Dr. Appisox, in reply, expressed the pleasure he 
{elt that such important institutions as those repre- 
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sented should have got together for the purpose of 
giving combined and deliberate thought to this prob- 
Tem. It was a great advantage and nothing suited 
his purpose better. He hoped that once having got 
together they would remain together, so that he might, 
ask them to come and see him again if at any future 
time he should wish to consult them, He had found 
in connection with # good many important industries 
how difficult it was to get a body of men together 
whom people were content to represent them and. 
consider questions on their behalf. ‘The resolution, 
he went on to say, was framed in somewhat absolute 
terms, but he shared their anxiety and was doing all 
he could to meet their point of view. He entirely 
agreed that what must be aimed. at was to get rid. 
of the centralised controls at the earliest posible 
moment and to get the industries back into their 
normal channels. But that was not quite 80 easy 
sa might appear from the formal resolution of the 
Conference. Where there was no shortage there 
‘would, of course, have to be some very good reason 
for continuing control. He was fully alive, too, to 
the importance of stimulating production. Dr. 
‘Addison concluded by assuring the deputation that 
it was the considered. purpose of the Government, to 
make arrangements which would facilitate the re~ 
‘sumption of the various industries in a normal way 
as early as possible. ‘These arrangements would be 
carried out at the earliest possible moment, and the- 
Government would endeavour to carry the industries 
‘with them in anything that they decided to do. 
‘The Royal Academy and War Memorials, 


‘A conference on war memorials was held at the Royal 
Academy on 26¢h Juno, when a large naxaber of represente- 
tives of the Church, of Government Departments, and of 
‘the principal artistio and other institutions were present, 
inalading Sir Lionel Barle, Secretary of the Office of Works, 
‘the Deans of Canterbury, Bath and Wells, and Ely, Mr. 
R.G. Norman, Chairman of the L.C.C., Mr. Henry . Hare, 
President of the R.LB.A., and Mr. R. W. Shitley, Mester of 
‘the Art Workers’ Guild. Sir Faward Poynter, PRA. 
took the chair. 

Sir Kdwand Poynter, P.R.A. after reading the cireular 
of general advice distribuied last March by ® Royal Aca- 
demy Committee on War Memorils[see Jounsat for April, 
jp. 145} said that the time had now come for taking further 
eps to aecure combined instead of isolated effoct in erect- 
{ng memorials and to protest churches and public buildings 
from unsuitable treatment in estting np monuments of the 
‘war, A letter was ead from Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who re- 
Commended the formation of & comaittee to advise on sites 
fd designe ad make widely Enown te endines fo 2 50. 
‘The Dean of St. Paul's wrote that he wasin favour of asingle 
Gone pemovl a agate numerous oe monument 

south i strong committee of mem 
bers of the Royal Acudemy and other exporla should take 
every possible step. to. Koop before the public the pre~ 
‘eminent claims of art in the matter of patwotic commemo- 
ration. 

‘Tieutenant-Colonel Sir A. Leatham said that Lord Milner 
had deputed him to uttend the conference and to agsure the 
Royal Academy that the Army Counell were in ful wecord 
‘vith the proposed scheme for advising on the subject. 
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‘The National War Memorials 


Extracts aro given, a8 far as space permite, from an 
‘eloquent article signed “A Londonae”” which appoarod in 
‘the Daily Telegraph of the 10th uly — 

Once moro (says tho water) the over.tenantod stones of 
‘Weatminater Abbey ory owt that thore should be added 0 
the gréatest and aion® lovable building in Ierope some 
wordy annexe in whioh the dead of the next ax contarion 
Iay le ide by tide with tho dead of the lart,co-ogual ia 
honour end iz oar eternal unl. Thre is 
‘nly one space in which tho Abbey buildings wan be ox: 
fended. West, north, and east tho urgent trafie of Loa 
don homo in the great structure that from Henry to Honry 
summed up, and'etil sums ap, the splendour a 
of England. 

‘To the south slone is there room and space for this ex 
tension, and the timo ae come when all the land to the 
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south of the Abbey, from the Chapter House to Wood 
Strect, must be reclaimed from the fide of dingy brick that 
should never have been allowed to surge so near the vot 
hall ge Hin. ‘the Westnet Paine Gudena 
Bare a oat Bonsai hut n hone ae thee ws no 
‘eed st any one moment of some gigantic acbeme by whieh 
to perpetanio our solemn debt to shove who have died for 
tu Tora that we hold dear, for all that civiaation roca. 
‘That time has now come, abd. the foeling that there con be 
no other worthy place is quick in the seus of us all No 
Dediling Intitate to commemorate these fon Gays; no 
Mabserigiony 

‘io Govt of this war must bo extended at least a fraction 
of one day longer in endor that those who come atter may 
Stil neo bedide the place where the heart of the Tmpire 
throbs something that all record our plan thanks to the 
tuen who anved tain the day of our great and bitter need, 
No eal and stucco work for ut—it ahpuld be aa Reginald 
Bray may have dreamed it in the old days when that moet 
riraculots of all motrin the wottd was ect up over tho glass 
Mali of ony Pik hails shoul of wont ot 
Sarafally teed and ehoven and tented aguas any hud 
every block in the Assouan dam, It should have founda 
tions plunged into and through tho London clay an 
ver acalton sunk. In the daya of how and liter let 

ave one noid and everlastig memorial of what the 
British Bmpive proved Half to bo inthe day of Arm 


geitton. 
‘The dainty Hite gardens and closes of College Strvet 
would have stood aml chanoe and have beon gl¥en small 
‘erplte in the daya of Edward or Henry. Why should they 
Ievenpected ow» = 
‘We can build nowhere eve; and there gathered proplen 
who have fought Yor us and oeeintend to build. An any 
Que of opr Dominion they woald nat inant and a 
Sonous brar the whole cst of tha great memoria Anke 
find; for the axke of or great heritage refune. ‘Thin our 
trainers, and ay pin, aano men we tall not hesltate, One 
tel the memoria strung ulong our lin n-Plandern nod in 
Trance one with the aeattened recorda of ous lives laid 
‘0 Saloni In Palestine, and along 
‘one withthe unrecorded graven af those Whe 
ain fle ght or by foulnens on ote teu-green acter one 
‘with ouratoty aa 8 Kingdom, a State, an Rropite | Jet ‘us 
weep clear the nouthert aapect of ths Abbey ind do-our- 
tales the honour of having done ito the memory of the 
ten who ave dod to save the world, 















































A.writer in the Observer of last Sunday strongly aupporte 
tha plo for th extension of the Abbey. 


We havo proved he enya) that we are capanlo of earth- 
shaking wars but out whole inner perpen a to recover the 
hoble proportions of life na they Have buen synbolied for 
‘centurion n Westminstre Abbey, And our Overs troples 
srl llr that we ean give the doatof thelr heron and the 
TReords of their soldier no honour eomparatie to their 
‘eeption into the great pasish chureh of the Rnopize in 
high al “diversion of gifts and all" diferenoee of 
Mministations ™ have found their eat and memort 

‘The matemal grece of the Abbey wan never no felt ws to- 
day. "When in 188 the old Houser of Pasiament were 
{nfiamer which lit up halt the Hone Counties and brovght 
tent of thousands of people to Westminster, an oye-witaeas 
thw that amid. the dreadful pother the’ Abiey soemod 
tileep ‘in the ‘moonlight, unconacious of the glow that 
Haye along her hore "And hu se stan now 

arid light of Armageddon—walting. 


‘The article concludes — 


‘This great work, then, must be done, butit does not, and 
‘cannot; abrogate the need of a great socular memorial in 
‘open-air London. Here, also, the dream has been dreamed 
‘nd a groat acheme is ready. ‘he road from London to 
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Paris and the Continent mast begin in 6 noble erehiteotaral 
‘anter t Chasing Oras. We owe this fo ounelves and 
fur great Ally. “London mist be given a vortbulo of 
onotr in whish the sen and women of Branco shall on 
their arrival seo oar giostnest and ot grativude expressed 
by art. T'aced not tocanitalste tho plane that have been 
made for the removal of Charing. Gross Station to tho 
Bory aide, and tho destruction of the insuferable ion 
railway bridge, to allow of tu creation ofa great spprosch 
o anew Empise Bridge with the eymbolo and enibeli 
tents that are Btiing.» Se s nation, we are going to live 
in the ightof the wonl's eyes as never before, and the days 
of aef-oontent and bugger-mugger ato gabe. 

I, this conection rfrenge shouldbe made to the 
Charing Cross Improvement Scheme put forvard by Me. 
John Burs, Sir Aston Wobb and Mr. Roginald Blomfield 
in the Obrereer of the 22nd Ootober 1916, and quoted in 
‘the Jounal of the 11th November following. 














‘War Memorials in Churches, 
‘The War Memorials Committee of the Diocese of 
Chichester have issued, with the assistance and ap- 
Pervel of fhe Dioowan Asobitect, Me. H; P: Bunkn 
Jowning[F.], the following suggestions and advice for 
he guktenne cf shave who are considering the erection 
far Memorials in Churches 
‘Tho Advisory Committe dosire to ensero that Memorials 
tn ori connection with Gur, 4 tha honour of tote 
wtho hove given Uilrtives for ther couniey in the we, 
Tinh not fall short in tel oxprosion of ronpect and gra: 
{ado by renton of uny foul oF cnworthneatin form. “The 
Gonnmildee believe thet advice Iu such matien ts wo 
Somed, end that, oving to ignorance ato where may bo 
Sbtaintd, there fa prare ak of the adoption of forme’ un- 
Tha sutclopase of fsb Sous aro nok enfe elise 
"lo be expressive there mast be individuality, and, even 
sor howevel sacellnt tay be the work of ihe srlat or 
‘ritaman in fet, itil ful tt notin due rubordinn. 
Son to th bullding in which the wosk is fo be faced end 
in'harmony with fe suroundings ihe gorening cone 
Siterations or architectural, which is frequently forgotten. 
‘ho. Commities do’ not tink itis posible Yo pe nny 
guidance thet would be generally navel an to he form of 
HESgorisa which may best bo Gdopted © the aholos will 
abviously bo afecied by local and personal circumstance, 
bur the Sommtien would drew special attention fo the 
dustrablenes of giving preference fo old charehos to the 
feplasing of anclne clatenta ofthe church rather tha 
[EM Gaon of sew mmuent. ds inane ie 
of soreeta, bth hanos! and patel, of roods and lofts, 
‘nnopled font gover, good belt, and Skicohyard eros 
"i Commitan male te following suggeeMons = 
{G)" Ono Memorial designed to barstnise with tho builds 




















ing or surroundings in which it i placed is to be preferred 
to several small Memorials, but separate Memorials may 
form'part of one common scheme—eg., the Sitting up of & 





‘Ghapal. Lacquered brass. or copper omamente and 
sharcieens Bogs are to be deprecated, 

(2) Tho ereotion of a united Memorial shosld be post- 
pponod until the ond of the war, though itis of importance 
‘fo decide beforehand what form it shall take. 

(3) Whatever form of Memorial may be in the minds of 
‘tho promoter, whother it be something monumental or 
structural or the provision of the simplest ornament, it fe 
Gesirable that te vervioos of an Architect should be 
‘employed. His advice shoud be sought not ouly as to 
‘the form of thy Memorial, but as to the artist or orafteman 
‘0 be employed. 

(4) The promoters and their Architect would have rgand 
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to the architectural syle, charnter and period of the 

churoh and the material the tight 

ference to be given to the uso of local matoriala whore 
for thelr purpose. 

(8) Quality, simplicity and suitability should be the 
guiding principles in carrying out the work. Special attan- 
{fon should be given to good lettering. 

(6) Where it proposed to place the ohiof Memozial in 
the open air, it a advieable that record of names ehowld 
‘lio bo preserved within tho church, engrossed on vellum 
In book form or otherwise. 

(7) A Faculty should be obtained in evory case in which 
Jn aooordanoo With ecclesiastical law this is nocossary. 

(8) The Committco will be propared to give more particu. 
lat advice to Incumbents who may have proposals under 
consideration. . : 














“Unity of the Profession.” 

‘The Sooond Annnal Conference of the Institute of Soot- 
‘ish Architects was held at Glasgow on the 13th June, the 
Chair being taken by Mr. 7. F. Maclonnan [4.], of Edin 
Durgh, in the absence through iiness of the President, Sir 
John Bamet [F.- A letter was read from Sie Rowand 
Ander (7 ecpming eto with th Gace 
annual reporl, snd touching upon tI to 0 
fora Royal Charter in view of tho Royal Tnsttute blag 
‘the Royal Institato of British Architects. ‘The subject, he 
said, required to be handled with great care and tact. "At 
‘tho time the Royal Institute was formed Scotland, be 
supposed, was a negligible quantity, but things were now 
ifterent.” "There were distinotive differences in the prac- 
tice of the profession between England and Scotland, and 
‘theso smut bo dealt with in © very tactful way, and the 
Royal Institute be given every assurance and confidence 
‘hat it ia the eamest desire of tho Scottish Institute to 
continue in friendly co-operation with them in the interest 
(of the whole profession. 

‘Mr. Maclennan, in his opening address to the Convention, 
‘took for his subject the question of “ Unity of the Pro- 
feson,* Tn th fist plac, he thought that thy shoal 
not finiter themselves overmach’ on what they hed scoom- 
lished. ‘They might say that while thei friends over tho 
Border had heen talking they had been acting, and.that 
‘thoy lad accomplished a union such as had never been in 
‘their land before. ‘There was, however, much hard work 
+o bo dono if they were to solidify and strengthen this 
‘union and make it of eal and lating benefit to the pro- 
fession. ‘They were trying to unite men who were as the 
poles apart from one another in knowledge, attainments, 
find aspirations, ‘There wore men in the profession who 
Je ot thie ihe ser of ees eon 
intensely interested in everything whi ight on past 
Solio Hor, men who sould add lie before 
‘nd there to en old Scottish castle which would look as if 
they had grown there, or who could restore to an old 
cathodral something of ita anciant beauty, and who cared 
not whother the job was a £500 ono or £10,000. It ro- 
‘coived their entire devotion and loving eare for the time 
being. On the other hand, they hed architeota who were 
primarily business men with a sound knowledge of building 
Construction and the qualities of materials, and more 
alive to the value of 6 inches in a mutual gable than to the 
‘exaot bistorioal niche whieh tho building they were desing 
with filled. “And between and beyond theso they had 
dozens of others alike only in one thing, and that was that 
they differed from everyone else. ‘These wero the men 
‘whom they were trying to unite. Was it possible Now 
he did not for a momest mean to suggest that thoso quaifi- 











“UNITY OF THE PROFESSION ” 


cations to which he had referred were mutually destructive, 
‘or that they could not exist in the eame person, but ho 
‘meant to say that many of thm hnd one set of qualities 
‘and accomplishments to the exclusion of others equally 
important for some particular phase of their professional 
‘ork, and that consequently thay must look upon questions 
of professional policy from widely different points of view, 

to this that pestilential microbe which was by no 
means confined to th architectural profession, or to all the 
professions, but which affioted and was foolishly nursed 
fand encouraged by mankind—bhe referred to professional 
or tradojealousy—and they might well ask “Zs it posibla 
for us to unite for our mutual benefit ?” He maintained 
‘tab it was not only possible but necessary if they were to 
fulfil their proper funotion in the national life.” All the 
‘great styles oF phases of stylos in the past had been of 
national and not individual growth, and if their art was to 
‘come into its own again they must neither hold aloof from 
the rest of mankind nor from euah other. 

‘Mt. Maclonnan went on to refer to the recently issued 
Report of the Architects! Re-organisation Committe. 
Briefly, their proposal came to this—the formation of 
permanent Council of Control, tho personnel of which would 
‘consist of representatives of all sotions of the profession, 
{including tho R.L.B.A., with ita Allied Societies, the Archi- 
‘eotural Association, the Sooiety of Architects, and outside 
architeotanot in any such body. ‘This Supreme Council of 
Gontrol would doal with all controversial questions, whether 
arising within tho profossion or from outside of it, and 
would begome the mouthpiece of the architeotural world 
{nits dealings with the public. They would also deal ap- 
parently with the conduct of competitions, conditions of 
contract, soientifiooonsteuotion, strength of materials, otc, 
‘and would isnuo reports upon alt such subjeots, which pro: 
nowncements they were told would havo miuch greater 
eight than tho potmbly diver pronouncements of evo 
‘or thrvo of tho progont smaller bodies. ‘Tho result of all 
‘this, to the speaker's mind, would only be confusion worve 
confounded. If the proposed Supreme Council was to 
carry out all its functions as sketohed above it would re- 
{quire to mest very frequently. Whore would it meot and 
‘whore woul men in private praotion find time to come 
from tho ands of the country’ to attand much moctings ? 
‘Again, if tho smaller bodies alrendy in existenoe hd come 
tor decision regarding any of the subjects mentioned, wero 
thoy likely to aocept an advorso decision of this Suprome 
Couneil ons mattar on which practice varies very much in 
diferent parts of the country? And again, how were 
* outside ” architects to be represented on such » Counellt 
‘They would hve to form asociety of their own hefore they 
ould eloot one of thoir number, and by the fact that thoy 
had held nloof from existing socitios they had shown either 
‘their own consummate solfiahneas oF their natural aversion 
‘to tho rule of majotities—a perfectly reasonable standpoint, 
Jput one which would make them still more averse to any- 
thing in the natnee of representative Supreme Council. 
He haa no objection to a Supreme Council, but its powers 
‘would, he thought, require to be restricted to matters of 
senaral poliey, and great latitude would require to be 
Allowed to the smaller sociotis in different parts of tho 
‘country to make laws for themselves and carry on their 
business in their own way. And tho same thing applied 
to their own Institute. ‘Tho Institute Council was the 
‘Supreme Couneilof the Architoots of Scotland, und tho ares 
‘was not too large to mako its rule offetive and of invaluable 
Tenet to the profession. The whole weight of its influence 
and anthority could be brought to the eid ofits members 























“ himsolf an architect if he chooses, They could ot 


alt 


se op sin Euler oh 
Seca meas 
ite Spent Oe fn atk a 
scam ey reas ne ee 
cee perreae cme a ates mere Oa 
as ers res a Fa ah 
Pe eae od 
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sae ee pak a ne 
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a ae as aie 
Cet Copper 
pee foenpog pace iepeolg reer 
deme es en ond te en aes 
ge es ree mete a oe 
Fees mame tae i te eh sea 
Fore es cee coors vi a 
fee are ny a Ea) messes 
ee ena mys ae 
sot fre sh eae Een fe 
ean een a, ee a 
setae ee eve cle rel 
Tall Grte ti aeey tea eee, ea ie 
interests of the profession—far from it; but to seb up a 
pep drier 
rea en te treed ris em 
why they should allow the public and, in consequence, the 
peg ele pepe 
Smee ea eee eae tara 
ol ate ead oo i oy ee oe 
Eee od cee, Pee mayne pe 
aes oe Sale ee eee 
the experienced architect, and that Jmowledge and 
repo ee ers 
Series Oy ue, abbas so suanie b Gole 
settlement. There was no reason why they should hide 
this faot, but tho mere advortining of it was not sufficient, 
‘The greatest drawback to their profession was the ineom- 
petent architect, and the fact that there was nothing to 
Foret persist nts parse 




















‘guard thomlves and tho publio by inoroating 
offcinoy to deal with the changing problems of 
‘end this they could hest do by raising th 
education for tho architeots of tho rising gen 
thoy looked after the rdvanooment of their art nnd the 
study of their scionoo (for architeoture was both), the inte- 
zoste of their profession might safoly bo trusted to keop 
abreast of thom. 

‘Tho now Prosidont of tho Tnstitute is Mr. William Kelly, 
A.RA&.A, of Aberdeen, 

‘The Leeds Civie Society. 

Following the example of Birmingham, the form 
tion of whose Civie Sooiety was drawn attention to in 
the last issue of the Jourwat, the citizens of Leeds 
have just established a similar Society tnder the name 
of the Leeds Civio Society. As was the case at Bit- 
mingham, the architects of the city have taken a 
proininent part in getting the Society established. and 
‘at the meeting held on the 18th July in the Lord 
Mayor's rooms the Leeds und West Yorkshire Archi- 
‘tectural Society was represented by its President, Mr. 
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Geo. ¥, Bowman, Me. William H. Thorp [FJ and Mr. 
H. 8. Chorley (#.], Past. Presidents, and Mr. C, B. 
‘Howdill [4.], Member of Council. 


Tt was explained thatthe aim of the Society ia to enlist, 
‘the interet ofthe oltizens generally in propostls designed 
{or the Improvement aad fhe general wellae of the city 
tnd for the enhancement of ia beauty.” The Lor Mayor 
Iweleomed the idea most corisly, end expressed his feling 
That f a living orgeniam ofthis Kind had txisted Sty years 
‘go some toga done by the City Counel of that timo 
ight with advantage hove been done dierently 

f. W. H. Thorp fead a momorandusn setting forth the 
objecte simed aly and adding that ab the present time 
fovnpganing schemes and proponala forth bette house 
Sng of the people wore demanding Urgent attention. In 
althia beauty should go hand-in-hand with utility. Tt 
‘vas roslised that thote nsponsl ble for publicimprovements 
Ieented snything which looked like undue imterforen 
but fst wan made clear to them thet the object of 1 
Biovement wat to edueate end infusnce public opinion, 
nd at the enme time help proposals forthe public good, 
‘hoy in thelr tara would weleome holp and suggestions. 

‘Colonal Kiteon Clark sald thatthe spit behing the now 
‘ovement could bo sursmatised in the words testo” and 
frat" here waa nope for this Goeiety withoutimping- 
ing upon ground already covered by existing organisations; 
Indo fe fit care afoul be to arid ovsapping. 
tive volo to the lve of the lovely, to join freee wit other 
‘EScition whieh point the same way, to promots god taste, 
to enenurage cultivated rereetion, and to aasiet the cause 
ot enith, butnot to act ax busybodies—these would Le the 
auctions of the Leeds Give Society. 

ewan decked to avtange for » publio meeting carly in 
‘the attumn, (0 be adevned by well-known men interested 
{nthe movement, at which the Society would be deitely 
constituted. 

“The Professional Association.” 

‘The Bye-laws and Regulations have been received of a 
newly formed society styled “The Profesional Associa. 
tion.” Its objects are (a) To provide a central organisetion 
for the discussion of matters of profewional interest in 
HM. Office of Works ; (0) to safeguard tho professional 
atatis of the members snd to promote their interests. 
Members comprise every person on tho Register on 
15th Cotober, 1917, and every parson so elested thereafter. 
Accndidate for election mast be employed in HAL Office of 
‘Works and engaged on professional duties connected with 
the Department, and must have pasted tho relative Civil 
Service Examination, or shall satiafy tho Council thot he 
has had suitable edvestion as an architect, enginoer oF 
fsarveyor. Heads of divisions and their depatica are 
cligible. Subseriptions sre 10s. 6d. per annom. The 
President is Mr, G. J.D, Rewvell[4.}, and the Hoon. Seore- 
tary Mr. H. A. Dives; the address, Storey's Gate, West- 
rminster. 


























MINUTES. 
At the General Mesting (Ordinary) held Monday, 
‘Pres 





24th Jane, 1018, a¢ 5.30 Mr. Henry 
‘Hare, President, in the Chair; 41 Fellows (including 16 
‘member of the Council), 0 Atsoviates (including 2 mem 
bers of the Council), 7 Hon. Associates, § Licentiates, and 
numerous visitorsthe -Minutcs of the Meeting "eld 
Oth June 1618 having been published in the JOURNAL 
‘wore taken a read and signed a3 correct. 

‘The Hon, Saoretary announeed the death in action of 
Lieut. Philip Minor, Durham Light Infantry, ley 
looted 1007, and it was Resorven that an expression of 
‘the Institute's deepest regrot for hie love be entered on the 
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‘Minute, and that a message of sympathy and condolence 
bbe forwartied to his widow. 

‘The Hon, Secretary also announced the decéase of 
Frederic R. Farrow, elected Amociate in 1885 and Fellow 
in 1880, and sometime momber of the Science Standing 
Commitee; Hubert Osborn Cresswell, Pugin Student 
1885, Astoriate 1880, Fellow 1895, who liad served on the 
Practice and other ‘Committees of the Institute ; and 
Biward Cookworthy Robins, lected. Associate "186 
Fellow 1860, and placed on the list of Retired Fellows in 
1803." Upon the ‘motion of the Hon, Scoretary it. was 
Rrsotven that # vole of condolence ke passed to thelr 
nearest relatives. 

‘The decease was also announced of Alfred Henry 
Dight, Licentiate. 

the President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal to afr. mest Newton, AIA 
Pane President, and congratulatory letters were read from 
[P.}, Ma, Paul Waterhouse [F-], 
.}.and Mi. Francis Honper (72) 
‘Ms. Newton, having besn invested with the Medal, read 
bis Address in reply, and Sic Axton Webb, K-C.V.0,, CB., 
RA TF) and Ble. Reginald Blom bicld, R.A., Past Presic 
dent, also addressed the Meeting. 

‘Tho meeting terminated at 6-13 pom. 

NOTICES. 
Professional Conduct. 

‘The Counsil have passed a Resolution substituting 
the following for Resolutions Nos. 1 and 2 published 
‘on page 70 of the last issue of the KALENDAR :— 

‘That it is reasonable for an architec’s name to be 
placed on his busldings both during construction and 
‘on completion, provided it be done tn an unoblrusive 
































manner. 
Corrections. 

Major Reginald Fowler Gutteridge.—The photo 

ft the top left-hand earner of page 182 of the last 


{few should bnve boon inseribed "Sod Liewt. Brenan 
Hoan» Guzrenines (A.}” wot Repinald Fowler Gate 
fevidge, end members ano Tequerted to bn good raoagh to 
‘arl'the covmetion in thei copies Members wil be glad 
qo low shint Major Reginald Fowler Gutteridge [.), who 
fore ‘the war wes in parinenchip with his Tether, Me 
Altea Gutteridge, of Southampton, ia quite St and well: 
‘An old tersiterial,® holding the swni of Senior Captain in 
the Hampshire Regiment, he was doing bie annval ssining 
on Galiabury Bain when War broke out, His battalion waa 
‘imoxt immediately tent out to India t rlesae some of the 
‘ld Regulars and some two Years ago he received 
fhotion to Major. Hei now in Burma. 

in the lst of nilitary distinctions won by Members re- 
conded in the Councils Annual Report [louie for Apri 
$.225], Major BG. Pry shoold ave been credited with the 
BD.86," not wi MAC." as pete 


‘The Associateship : Special War Regulations for 
Candidates. 











ia pro- 














‘The Conn have 
ceations to Students 
for Assciateship RL. 

(A) Special War Bren 
have served in the Forees 

1G) Special Wor Bxandnotion for pemons not eligible for, 
‘or devinous of availing themecives of (4), who have served 
in the Forees, 

Ful partieuiaraofthexbore may be had from the Secretary. 


ted the following temporary con- 
ECLA. and others seeking to qualify 








ion for“ Students R.I.B.A.” who 





Fou Sue by OMterr' Widow, areltecs chat In wallceaoned mood, 
‘ile! with arunres" Length 8 fect Inches, breadth. 5 eet 2 ioc 
‘righ fot 10 asia. Atvo two wetter stoa leather seats, £18 
ocptod-Apply Box 186," 8 Conta Street, W. 





Sh RUGUSTUS WHEY NORTH MOREPUGIN 
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AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN: A SKETCH. 
By Harry Sree [F.]. 


BOUT the year 1820 activities commenced under an Act of Parliament having for its object 
A the building in populous parishes in England additional churches which both intemally 
and externally should possess the character of ecclesiastical edifices for Divine worship 
‘According to the rites of the Wstablished Churcb. ‘Tho attention of architects and others at this time 
alroady turned in the direction of a revival of the Gothic style, the style chosen, rightly or wrongly, 
for an overwhelming majority of the new churches. Results of efforts put forth for the benefit of 
posterity, more or less conspicuous, are to be seen up and down the country. Probably one of the 
most distressing examples of “ Gothic” attempted is the church at Somers Town, St. Pancras, of 
which the foundation stone was laid in 1922. 

‘At this time also a delicate little boy was receiving his education as a private scholar at Christ's 
‘Hospital in Newgate Street, to which he could go and retwn daily to his home in Store Street, Bedford 
Square, without excessive fatigue. Intelligent and quick at his studies, "his master remarked 
of him that whether in Greek, Latin, mathematies, or any other branch of education, he would lean 
in twonty-four hours what it took other boys many weeks to acquire.” Apparently he preferred tho 
company of those who were his geniors in yeare ; he was fluent of speech, and dogmatically expressed 
his opinions, but he was refined, and a polished little gentleman. 

Forty years rolled by. About the year 1861 remarkable number of representative Englishmen 
noblemen, statesmen, architects, artists, ecclesiologists—were moved, and others spontaneously 
came forward, to honour the memory of Augustus Welby Pugin for services rendered to art generally 
‘and especially for services in the promotion of tho true prineiples of Medieval Architecture, and a 
studentship was founded to be the means of promoting the principles he ably advooated and applied. 
‘Welby Pugin’s name had been familiar upwards of five-and-twenty years. ‘The olever little schoolboy 
growing up, and in time incredibly short, haa doveloped exceptional abilities, and soon in esrly man- 
hhood’s years became an influence through his writing and executed work inseparable from the art 
history of the mid-nineteonth century, albeit he passed away in his fortieth year in 1952. ‘Thus ho 
attained in years an age short of that accounted the prime of life, but: the medical men around him 
during his last iTlnoss said he had worked s hundred years in forty. 


‘Pugin was born in Store Street, Bedford Square, Ist March, 1812. The date when he lett Christ's 
FY 
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Hospital is unrecorded. Almost immediately he entered his father's office, where he learnt perspective, 
acquired some useful knowledge and amused his fellow-pupils with his humorous drawings and eurica- 
tures. He was seldom without a pencil in his hand, and though he rendered in the office little assistance 
‘in more mechanical drawing from given dimensions, he delighted in sketching from nature or in availing 
himself of opportunities of drawing in Westminster Abbey. ‘To hismother he often would say : “ My own 
doar mother, how happy Iam ! Nobody can be happier than I.” His father was engaged upon a work 
which should illustrate the buildings of Paris, and he was taken to that eity with some of the pupils for 
the purpose of obtaining sketches ; the finished book was called by his father “ Augustus’s work,” for 
the boy did more than three-parts of it. Hazly in 1826 Welby or Augustus Welby, the Younger 
Pagin—so distinguished from his father, Augustus, the Elder Pugin—began closely to study eastel- 
lated buildings. Ho was now fourteon years of age, and familiar with the Tower of London. Gun- 
dulph’s other work, the Castle of Rochester, was little known and unexplored, and he set out with 
Benjamin Ferrey to study it. At considerable risk he explored the well and huge trenches made at 
the base of the keep walls that he might ascertain the depth and nature of their foundations. Besides 
sketching every part of the castle he prepared careful measured drawings showing it completely 
restored. The following year he accompanied his father on a professional tour in Franco, and as he 
could speak French fluently and sketched well he was of groat assistanco to him, He was taken ill 
through overwork in Paris while drawing in the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. Architects at this time were 
‘but superficially acquainted with Gothic work ; of the spirit they had little conception, and they were 
hopelessly ignorant of the detail. ‘The Hider Pugin, aided by his pupils, bad long been engaged in 
delinoating medieval buildings and their details in » practical manner, work hitherto unattempted 
seriously. ‘The Specimens in England was published in 1821-2, the Specimens of Anglo-Norman in 1826. 
His superior knowledge became generally recognised ; so much so that architects regularly sought his 
‘id, and really their Gothic buildings were dosigned almost entirely and wholly detailed by him, 
again with tho help of his son snd pupils. 

Welby Pugin received his first commission from a firm of celebrated goldsmiths, one of whom 
noticed the boy copying prints of Albert Direr and Isracl Silvester in the British Museum, and much 
beautiful plato was made in the old manner from his designs. Another firm employed him to design 
the important fumitmro for Windsor Castle. He was yet boy of fifteon years or little more when 
he discovered great improvements could be made in theatrical scenery, and learnt the art of distemper 
painting on canvas. Having cultivated taste for stago machinery and scenic representations he 
applied himself closely to their study. At much expense he converted the upper floor of his father’s 
house in Great Russell Street into a model theatre, designed and painted beautiful scenery, and contrived 
mechanism for surprising changes. The manager of the Italian Opera commissioned him to design 
all the scenery for the new ballet opera of “ Kenilworth,” brought out in the season of 1881. With 
great originality and noyel improvements in mechanism he achieved great success. He also rear- 
ranged the stage at Drury Lane. 

‘A change came over him, and he made up his mind to go to sea, First a small boat was kept 
for pleasure ; subsequently he successively commanded # smack and a schooner. Amongst the 
merchandise were brought back antiquities he had purchased in old stores in Holland and Flanders 
for his private museum already started. Wrecked on the Scotch coast in 1880, he and his men all 
but perished. Gillispie Graham of Edinburgh befriended him, and extracted a promise that he 
would give up the sea-faring life and return to his profession. 

Such were his intimate acquaintance with medieval work and his power of rapid draughtsman- 
ship that many leading architects now placed sketches witb him for accurate details while he eon- 
tinued to live with his parents. Further to assist, as already he had taught carvers the Gothic manner, 
he rented extensive premises, and undertook to supply either in wood or stone omamental portions of 
buildings which could be executed and afterwards fixed. A great deal of excellent detail was supplied, 
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but lack of business training led to financial embarrassment. His good father was greatly distressed 
by a message announcing that his son was seized for rent and placed in a spunging-house. Finally the 
liabilities were discharged by Miss Selina Welby, his aunt, and young Pugin resolved to abandon 
business and devote his full enorgies to his profession. In this year, 1881, he started married life in 
his father’s house, but the year following his wife died and left him with an infant daughter. Grief 
affected his health for some months while residing temporarily with his mother at Christchurch, Hants, 
probably to be with comforting friends, tho Ferreys. Ho next wont to live in Salisbury, whero he 
copied illuminations of ancient missals and service books in the Cathedral Library, and made exhaus- 
tive sketches of the Cathedral. Ho was busied in this way when his father died ; four months after- 
‘wards ho lost his mother, in April, 1898. Tn that year, when he came of age and married his second. 
wife, to be near his aunt and that he might sail his yacht for pleasure and health he moved to Rams- 
gate. ‘Thence a tour was made in the West of England to visit cathedrals and baildings yet unknown 
to him, With Wells Cathedral he was enchanted. Hxeter, Taunton, Bristol, Chepstow, ‘Tintem, 
Horeford, Malvern, were places included in the itinerary. ‘Then he visited Woreester, Lichfield and 
Oxford, where he was much delighted with the rostoration of Magdalen College Chapel by Mr. Cot 
tingham, His intimate friend Mr. Osmond of Salisbury received most interesting descriptive letters 
with marginal sketches. In 1884 he was upon another tour, and wrote from Ely expeeting to be in 
Ramsgato in less than two weeks, and afterwards to have a nine months’ travel in Normandy and the 
Low Countries to collect originals and sketches. “I have already completed three books,” he said, 
‘and have another in hand to be completed when I return to Ramsgate.” And again, "I am very 
happy to inform you that the fourth and last number of my work will be shorily published, and that 
it is mooting with the groatest success. I shall have soveral now books to show you when I come 
down, for I work without ceasing, and trust I continue to improve.” Designs of Gothio Furniture, 
published in 1895, was a marked success. Designs for Gold and Silver Work, Designs for Iron and 
Brass Work followed, as well as Ancient Timber Houses, and the second volume of a work commenced 
by his father, Zzamples in England, all in 1886. Besides, The Viear's Close, Wells, was published by 
‘P, Larkins Walker, with plates drawn from Welby Pugin’s skotchos and measurements. 

His first tilt with prevailing architecture was also published in 1896, under the title Contrasts or 
a Parallel between the Architecture of the Fifteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. ‘This work suxprised by 
its originality and earnestness, and although the method adopted by its wuthor was adversely criticised, 
the sentiments eventually won. 

“Tho Contrasts themselves consisted of twelve pages of illustrations. On cach was depicted, 
side by side, a type of building or architectural feature used for a particular purpose belonging to the 
Middle Ages, and one serving a similar purposo in Pugin's day. ‘Tho formor was taken from a specimen 
altogether favourable, and was idealised, while tho latter can hardly be deseribed as less than a travestie 
of existing work. Tn this way a strong contrast was obtained. ‘Thus we have contrasted parish 
churches, one being the glorious Gothio church of St. Mary Redoliffe, at Bristol—perhaps the finest 
parish church in England; and opposite, the church in Langham Place, London, with its round 
portico, surmounted by a balustrade. St. George's, Windsor, with the ministers clad in medieval 
vestments at the altar, is then contrasted with the picture of the Chapel Royal at Brighton, with 
the preacher in the pulpit, and the royal party in the gallery opposite, looking entirely like a lange 
box in a theatre. . . 

“As no publisher was willing to bring out the book, Pugin determined, with characteristic vigour, 
to take all the risks himself, and had it printed at his own expense. . . . He lost a considerable sum ; 
but the book made his reputation. Notwithstanding his attack on the Establishment, the press and 
the public appreciated his earnestness and accepted many of his conclusions. People did not, indeed, 
accept his theories that everything debased was due to Protestantism, and, not without justice, 
pointed to the fact that in countries such as, for example, France, which had remained Catholic, 
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the decadence of art was no less, if indeed it was not much greater, than in Protestant 
England.” 

‘This foregoing is an extract from Monsignor Ward's interesting Sequel to Catholio Hmancipation 
(Longmans, 1915), in the first volame of which the author devotes two chapters to Pugin, who was 
reocived into the Roman Commimion in 1834, and who “had a large share of influence in the history of 
Catholics of the time.” Pugin’s connection with influential or prominent Roman Catholics, devoted 
toil in preparations for opening ceremonies of new churches, attempts to restore old English vestments, 
aspirations in regard to reform of Church music, are amongst subjects touched upon in this work. 
Considerably moro than one-half the chapters is devoted to polemical discourse from his works, details 
of the revival of the Cistorcian role, and like matters important in the Sequel narrative, 

Pugin's Contrasts cleverly depicted types of differences. Some of his original sketches, manu- 
seript and other illustrations added to a later edition aro bound in a eopy preserved in the British 
‘Museum library. The sketches which illustrate spiritless building of his time historically are correct. 
‘Hisrepresontations recall want of artistic instinct and understanding. They recall the meagre rendering 
of Classic architecture and deplorable attempts to copy Gothic. Contentions matter of bis writing 
could be left unread. He shows, for instance, side by side a medisval conduit and the erection 
over 8 London pump in his day. He contrasts » poor-house of his time with a medieval hospital. 
‘Wherein the sketchos either of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, or of the Chapel Royal in Brighton 
are incorrect it is not quite easy to see. Had he set opposite Nash's church of Langham Place a 
‘medigrval church of comparative cost, the difference still would have been striking. He expressed 
a hope that it would not be imagined he acted irom private feelings towards those modern architects 
‘whose works he placed in comparison with similar edifices of a more ancient period. Allowance ean 
be made for comparative youth, yet in sketches, not here noticed, thrusts at the Established Church 
following submission to another obedionce were scarcely in the best possible taste. ‘The theory that 
everything debased was due to Protestantism was modified in his preface to the socond edition of 1841. 
‘Ho admitted he was wrong in treating Protestantism as a primary cause instead of being the effect 
of 8 more powerful agency. Earnest in revolt against whatever was commonplace, barren, or 
‘unsatisfactory he unhesitatingly depicted and censured what he considered wrong in his own Com- 
munion. Ho showed the altar of a Roman chapel in a version of Classic then favoured, still to be seen 
in some parts of England and in Treland, contrasted with a reasonable, if somewhat omate, altar in a 
medieval church, He likewise strated an Anglican communion table in a neglected chancel, a not 
‘uncommon sight. Tho Classic setting indubitably is travestied, bringing to mind a similar tendeney 
in th writings of Charles Dielrens when his feelings were aroused. Common ground was found in the 
want of reverence for works of the past, those of the English heritage especially. Speaking of ancient 
churches in England, he much questioned the probability of finding sufficient numbers of Roman 
Catholies in any one place who would understand mueh better than their possessors the real use of these 
vast piles, which he supposed “* would be condemned as inconvenient and uncomfortable, and by no 
‘means comparable to tho new galleried assembly rooms used for Catholie worship at the present day, 
and which have even been built under the very walls of our venerable Cathedrals.” He sternly 
denounced the neglect and decay and destruction of English Hoclesiastienl buildings. Ho came to a 
conclusion that the architecture of English churches would have fared little better under » Roman 
hierarchy. He cited Montalembert's descriptions of barbarities in France published after 1836, and 
confirmed the truth of many by actual observation, Architecture, he complained, was ruled by 
whim and eaprice, hence the erection of Swiss cottages in a flat country, Italian villas in the coldest 
situations, a Turkish kromlin for a royal residence, Greek temples in erowded lanes, and Egyptian 
uetion-rooms. ‘The potent influence of these and later exortions directing and strengthening reotitude 
of aim assimilated with labours of others high-minded, others, not only in the sphere of art, who wanted 
to get at the truth of things though in all matters unable to see eye to eye with Pugin, 
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‘From the time of the great output of publications in 1886, when he was twenty-four years of age, 
his courso as a practical architect commenced, and John Talbot, sixteenth Harl of Shrewsbury, with 
whom he had been acquainted since 1882, became his close friend and patron. Meanwhile he had 
built himsolf, at Alderbury, outside Salisbury, a house in the style of the fifteenth century, which he 
called St. Mario's Grange. His practice rapicly increased, but it was not until he sold the house in 
1841, and after temporarily residing in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, that he settled in Ramsgate, where he 
built another house for himself, ‘and erected a church at his own expenso in close proximity. As 
money could be spared, so the church progressed. On the land and church and fittings no loss a sum 
than £15,000 was expended, 

‘Throughout his career, until near the close of life, he worked unassisted from early morning until 
late at night, and conducted his own correspondence, When urged to employ a clerk he answered : 
A clerk, my doar sir ?—a clerk, Inever employ one ; Ishould kill him in a week.” Of his restorations 
mention may be made of Grace Dieu Manor and St. Mary’s, Beverley, but it is difficult to indicate 
with brevity the amount of work executed from his designs. A bare enumeration of tho buildings, 
colleges and community-houses, but chiefly churches for his own Communion, in Ireland as well 
ag in England, some churches for Anglicans, and large country mansions, produces an astonishing 
list, For many other churches he dosigned fittings, glass, decorations, sacrod vessels, hangings and 
vestments, A list of theso it would be wellnigh impossible to compile, ‘The habit of literary work 
nd illustrating was strong upon him ; it may have beon that he sought in it weloome relaxation, 
Gonorally he had a book or pamphlot under way, and then he seoms to have cruised in his yacht, 
sometimes for days together, or tho multitude of illustrations ho otched all the copper plates, 
many even while cruising ; the motion of the sea made no difference to him, 

‘Beyond exertions single-handed in designing and drawing und superintending all his buildings and 
fittings and decorations, another and gigantic task he performed added greatly to his fame, Ho sub- 
mitted no design for the Houses of Parliament himself, although he made all the drawings for Gillispio 
Graham, and the composition to some extent was his. Asked why ho had not competed himsolf for 
tho prize, ho candidly acknowledged : “ Barry's grand plan is immeasurably superior to any that I 
could at the timo have produced ; and had it been otherwise, the Commissioners would have killed, mo 
ina twelvemonth. No, sit, Borry, after al, is ‘ the right man in tho right placo’ ; what more could 
wo wish ?” After the promium was awarded in February, 1886, the work of detailing for Barry 
commenced to make demands upon his time and powers. Barry was forty-one years of age, and Pugin 
‘was then approaching his twonty-fifth year. Acknowlodging the receipt of drawings of the House of 
Lords and the King's Stairs, 22nd October, 1886, Barry could but wondor that Pugin had accomplished 
80 much in the time, whatever that might have been. “I arm not much surprised to hear that your 
hoalth suffers from exoess of application,” hé added. “Do not, however, I beseech you, carry too 
great a press of sail, but tako in a roof or two if neoossary in due time.” The river wall was begun the 
noxt year, the first stone of the building was laid in April, 1840 ; in 1849 the House of Lords was used, 
and the Houses were formally opened in 1852, Barry froquently visited him in Salisbury, and Pugin 
devoted part of his timo and talents to this vast undertaking for many yours. Ho was on the road 
which would enable him to got carried out such variety of work in the style of the groat building when 
he was officially entrusted with internal fittings, furniture, decoration, and eneaustie floors. 

‘While educating himself Pugin bad educated others. ‘The work of training carvers oarly in his 
coreer and the business venture have been already noticed, As wants arose for work of all sorts to be 
supplied for his buildings firms were approached to assist him in getting it done, Tradition points 
out a room at Oseott where on Saturday afternoons ho instructed craftsmen from Hardman’s, of 
Birmingham, By associating himself with Herbert Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, the lost art of 
making encoustic tiles was recovered. Bands of workmen were gradually trained to interpret his 
sketches, drawings and cartoons, with guidance and direction from him at frequent intervals. Had it 
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been otherwise he would have beon unable to complete his buildings, neither would the Palacs of 
‘Westminster have been finished in the limited time. Nor could have been brought together at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 so much work in the mediwval manner, altars, shrines, tapestries, painted windows, 
sacred vessels, metal-work, and other ecclesiastical fittings, and vestments, besides beautiful wrought 
gold and silver jewellery, entirely executed from his designs under his personal direction. ‘To Bruce 
‘Allen he wrote: “I have been all my life instructing men,” adding, peevishly, it must be admitted, 
“while others profited by the result: of my labours.” But the letter from which the extract is taken 
‘was written when in very bad health, six months before his death in 1852. “He had previously written : 
“ After three centnries of neglect, and the loss of tho ancient traditions, and of the very means em- 
ployed by the old artists, it was no easy matter to reproduce their skilful works in all their variety. 
‘A few years ago it was impossible to procure the commonest articles of church furniture in any but 
‘the most debased style—not a carver in wood or stone, and in motalwork such was the difioulty of 
procuring operatives that I was compelled to employ an old German who made jelly moulds for past 
cooks as the only person who understood boating up copper to the old forms.” . . . “Tam quite willing 
to admit that many of the new cburches that have been oreoted on the old principle are full of defects, 
but in reviving’a long-lost art this was unavoidable.” 

Generally Pugin’s buildings proclaim the fact that he was hampered by lack of funds. St. 
Goorge’s, Southwark, cries out for a facing nobler than brick. The interior is very striking, and from 
more than one point of view, despite loss of height enforced by severe cutting down. For St. Giles’s 
Church at Cheadle in Staffordshire he appears to have had money unlimited, though it would have been 
of great advantage had this liberality been foreseen. ‘The church, with spire, lychgates, boundaries, 
and churchyard cross, all built of red sandstone and the required oak timber from the Earl of Shrews- 
bary’s estate, the interior throughout most lavishly furnished and rich in colour, Pugin himself at one 
time thought almost faultless. A few years afterwards Lord Shrewsbury testified that he abused it 
‘as much as everything else he had done. With the adjacent community-house Lord Shrewsbury spent 
upon it £100,000. An outlay of £5,000 was suggested for the church when the work commenced. 
Bxemplifying the recovery by one man unaided of so much of the spirit and significance of a medimval 
church, the aim Pugin frankly had in view, it is a building of singular interest. The town possesses 
but one or two timber-and-plaster houses, of the market eross merely the platform and steps, and a 
perish church thet has been rebuilt. 

Pugin is sometimes adversely criticised because it is supposed that he might have spent more 
‘money upon the structure and less upon the interior of churches. The fact that interior decoration 
and elaborate fittings often were gifts of generous porsond who left the work to his judgment is generally 
overlooked, Almost at the end of his lifo he wrote: “In most eases churches are commenced on 
a cheap principle, and when carried up and too late, some persons are anxious to improve the effect, 
and then gold-leaf and colour are introduced to supply that richness which would have been far better 
produced in carved stone, and, if originally designed, at much the same cost.” ‘The arrangement of 
many of his churches has been interfered with. Features have been moved and refixed in other posi- 
tions. Inappropriate fittings and decorations were added even in his lifetime. The brass lectern in 
St. George's, Southwark, is an example of beautiful work that he designed and had carried out in 
‘worthy manner. 

‘Tho sincerity ofhis views, which stirred people to think seriously, cannot be in doubt—" whenluxury 
is everywhere on the increase, and means and money more plentiful than ever, to see the paltry build- 
‘ings erected everywhere for religious worship, and the neglected state of the ancient churches, it argues 
a total want of religious zeal, and a tepidity towards the glory of Divine worship, as disgraceful to the 
nation as it must be offensive to the Almighty.” Quite early his indignation was aroused not only by 
the wanton havoe in Salisbury Cathedral under the plausible guise of improvements, and by Wyatt’s 
ignorant destruction in the cathedral ehurches of Hereford and Lichiield, but on contemplating effeots 
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of long neglect in Oxford, In no Tess degree was he horrified by what he saw at Melvem ; “two 
hodfulls of mortar,” he says, “ got to repair the church, and the remainder of money that had been 
raised expended in putting the arms of subscribers in stained glass in a window of which the very 
mullions were rotten ond falling.” 

Naturally he shrank from Brummagem “ Gothie” and pointed to household articles and wall 
papers absurdly dosigned, He also censured “extravagant and ugly draperies, useless as protection 
from cold, depositories of thick layers of dust, and in London not infrequently the strongholds of ver- 
min.” The rational design and uso of fringe he easily diseoursed upon. 

He made the acquaintance of Oseott College on the introduction of Lord Shrewsbury in 
1887. In this year Contrasts had been read in the refectory during dinner. Almost at once con- 
siderable work was carried out at the college and chapel from his designs. “ Pugin's nighteap ” is 
the name given to a turret he added to the tower, From 1938 until 1844 he held the title of Professor 
of Architecture and Heclesiastical Antiquities. A room in which he lectured still bears tho inserip- 
tion “ Architectura.” Objeots of antiquity wero arranged under his supervision in  musoum, 
His light-hearted manner, his loud voioo giving directions, and ringing laugh often heard, are re- 
called in reminiseonces contributed to The Oscottian by one who knew him, ‘This friend deseribed 
him as rather below ordinary stature, with thick-set figure, long straight black hair, and an eye 
that took in everything. In those days the style of his dress inclined to that of a dissenting minister 
of the time with a touch of the sailor—wide-skirted black dress-cont, loose trousers, shapeless shoes 
with strings carelessly tied, and a low-crowned battered hat. Ho travelled without luggage, but 
had a cloak furnished with many and eapacious pockets for stowing away his goods and chattels, 
A courge of lectures he commenced in January, 1888, greatly influenced superiors and students. ‘The 
leotures wore published in book form in 1841 under tho well-known title, The True Principles of Ohristian 
or Pointed Architecture. Masterly analysis enabled him to enunciate incontrovertible conclusions, 
clomental truths. At the same time he pressod his conviotion that as Classic art logically is Pagan, 
“ Obristian thought in Pagan costume is « discord in architecture and art.” 

‘To undorstand something of his antipathy to Classic art allowance must be made for what he saw 
around him: in his own Communion in England and in Ireland persistent proferonce for chapels in 
late Italian style, plated not unlike assembly rooms, with vulgar internal display, tawdry orna- 
ments, artificial flowers, and cheap plaster figures ; in the Establishment the erection of churches 
resembling Grook temples with like disregard of the tradition ho so much revered: in fact, and as it 
appeared to him, entire want of propriety. Ho looked for Christian emblems and badges and saw 
those of pagan significance. In vain he sought plans commensurate with those of a Gothio church. 
Boclesiology was unfamiliar ground, Guidance was sadly needed. With an ardent desire to build 
church in every respect worthy, Pusey, in 1948, employed an architet for the new chureh of St. Saviour, 
Leeds. But Pusey was called upon and perplexed to answer and decide questions which were not much 
in his way. What should be tho material of the reredos—wood or stone? What was to be the place 
and size of the porch ?—what the position of the organ? How were the angels in tho Asconsion in 
the painted glass to be robed ? What was to be the colour and the pattern of the altar cloth? What 
designs were to be adopted for the needlework on the pulpit, faldstool and credence? (Lifeof Edward 
Bouverie Pusey, H. P. Tiddon.) Pugin would have asked no such questions in his earliest years, 
If necessary he would have made the designs on the spot without a moment's hesitation. He would 
have held to the ancient form and arrangement according to tho principles and formularies of the 
Anglican church. Such a building undoubtedly Pusey wanted ; he had decided upon the Gothie style. 
Pugin would have shown “ the Anglican church requires bell-towers, spires, naves, chancels, sereens, 
fonts, eltars, sacred symbols and ornaments. I will ask whether the types of these are to be found in, 
the ancient pointed churches of England, or in the classic temples of antiquity.” .. . “It is the 
devotion, majesty, and repose of Christian art for which we are contending ; —it is not » style but a 
prineiple,” he would have said of sonlpture and painting. 
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With superb illustrations in colour end many beautiful woodeuts, his great work, A Glossary of 
Ecdlesiastieal Ornament and Costume, appeared in 1844. The text consists of extracts from the works 
of Durandus and others translated by Bernard Smith, of Oscott Colloge. ‘The joint translation of the 
First Book of The Rationale by John Mason Neale and Benjamin Webb, with their Introductory Hssay, 
had been published the previous year. Dr. Daniel Rock had already given the world Hizrurgia, 
‘These with Pugin’s illustrated work made notable trio significant of eamest aspirations animating 
many Englishmen of the time. Pugin’s book also stimulated a revival of pélychromatic decoration. 
Tt may truly be said that this was one of his works from which great benefit has been reaped. What 
ever is dus to those who now may be held authorities, they owe much to Pugin’s original research 
and to his splendid explanatory illustrations. 

Both Neale and Webb were founders of the Cambridge Camden Eeclesiological Society, to the 
labours of which Pugin, in Contrasts, paid a high tribute of respect and gratitude, Webb knew Pugin 
intimately and said of him that “ his knowledge of Third Pointed detail was unrivalled.” Dr. Rock and 
Pugin were brought together at Alton, Lord Shrowsbury’s seat in Staffordshire, to which Pugin made 
extensive additions with the towers that gavo it its lator name. 

‘The friendship with Webb may bo said to have put Pugin in touch with Cambridge ; in all pro- 
bability Neale and others were amongst his friends. At Oxford his opinions were held in high esteem. 
‘He was acquainted with the Tractarians, leading members of the Party corresponded with him, and in 
‘company with Wiseman he was blamed for tendemess and kindness to them. John Rouso Bloxham, 
the historian of Magdalen College, brother of Matthew Bloxam, and sometime with Newman at Little- 
more, was ono of his saost intimate friends. His only work in Oxford was the gateway of Magdalen 
College. ‘The design for Balliol College Chapel and buildings is said to have been unnsually fine 5 
slthough it was approved, the then Master refused to sanetion the employment of a Roman Catholic 
architect. 

‘Two other works he published place him high amongst authorities on medieval art. First, 
Floriated Ornament, 1849, a very beautiful book of twenty-seven sheets of consummate little designs. 
intended chiefly for stencilling, and other sheets of old examples from Bast Anglia, all printed in 
colonr, the nomenclature taken from a very curious and beautiful botanical work, Tabernae monianus 
eicones Planatarum, Francfort, 1590. Ancient examples instanced are those in ‘the churches of Rand- 
worth, Hunstanton, Tranch, Southwold, Blythburgh, and Long Melford. ‘The objects in view were 
the leading of designers back to first principles, and assistance in removing a reproach of servile 
imitation of old designs. Convinced that the finest foliage work in Gothic buildings approximates 
closely to nature, and remarking upon the advantage of important botanical discoveries, he advocated 
the study of plants whereby by adaptation and disposition designs new in form and beautiful would 
beevolved. Rightly he urged that the constant reproduction of old patterns without reference to the 
natural type leads to debased forms and spiritless outline, in the end to a mere caricature. 

A Treatise on Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts, with drawings of uncient screens of every kind, 
appeared in 1851, his last work, and valuable treatise, the result of much study and research, con- 
taining, however, sevoro strictures upon disrogard of traditional arrangement. Four sketches with 
definite purpose are strikingly penned—" the Calvinist Ambonoclast,” picturing old London and its 
ancient churches, the most powerful of all, carries the reader right on to the conclusion with a vivid 
narrative of fanatical destruction. 

‘The book was published at the time of the Rood Sercen Controversy amongst Romans in England, 
to which the erection of the screen and rood at St. George's Cathedral, Southwark, gave rise. Pugin 
is conspicuous throughout a chapter Monsignor Ward gives to the subject in his second volume. He 
had reigned supreme over the destinies of the architecture of his Church, but eventually divided it 
into two parties over tho very question of the sereen which, as characteristically Catholic, he considered 
essential. “The screens once gone,” he said, “the chancels will follow, aisles, chapels, apso, all, and 
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the Cathedral sinks into an Assembly-room.” ‘The rood sereen is still matter of controversy ; it 
seams that one of the strongest arguments against ereating a screen at all is that experience shows that 
sooner or later someone will pull it down ; and, Monsignor Ward adds, somo of Pugin's best sereens 
hhave gono many years ago. His differences with Oratorians figure largely ; they fell out completely 
with him in tho end when he resolutely refused to give way to their wish for a building designed in the 
style of Rome. But Newman wrote : “ Mr. Pugin is a man of genius ; Ihave the greatest ddzniration 
for his talents, and willingly acknowledge that Catholies owe him a great debt for what he has done 
in tho revival of Gothic amongst us. . . . Now for Oratorians, .. . We do not want a cloister or 
Chapter Room, but an Oratory. I, for one, believe that Gothic can bo adapted, developed into the 
requisitions of an Oratory. Mr. Pugin doos not : he implied in conversation with me in Rome that he 
would as soon build a Mechanics’ Institute as an Oratory.” Pugin was at this time nearing the close 
of his career, Although as anxious for the welfare of working men as Ruskin who followed him, in 
his view mechanics’ institutes were “' a mero device of the day to poison the minds of the operatives 
with infidel and radical doctrines ; the Church,” as ho put it, ‘is the true mechanics’ institute, the oldest 
and the best. Sho was the great and never failing school in which all the great artists of the days of 
faith were formed."” Ruskin, on tho other hand, lectured and helped at the Working Men's Colloge, 
Here he encouraged study of natural plants much as Pugin ‘had advocated. In other respects uncon- 
seiously he followed a track Pugin made, and after 1975 it was rumoured that he inclined to the Roman 
Church. Probably he lived to regrot the attack upon Pugin in an Appendix to Stones of Venice, which 
thoughtful people percoived botrayed prejudice against Pugin’s religious belief. It must be noted, 
although Pugin was thon at rest, that Ruskin before delivering his insugural address at Kensington 
‘Musoum in 1858 thanked the chairman, Professor Cockerell, for his support on the occasion, and askod 
pardon for any hasty expressions in his writings which might havo seomed discourtoous towards him or 
other architects whose gonoral opinions wore opposed to his. Whatever opinion may be formed of 
Ruskin's laps6s, there oan be no room for doubting that Pugin deliberately chose cortain torms and these 
he employed without hesitation. Newman clearly saw a consequeno. “It Mr. Pugin porsists, as I 
cannot hope he will not, in londing with bad names tho admirers of Ttalian architecture, he is going the 
very way to increase their number.” And yet Pugin's power of discrimination was well exercisod. 
Ho ably drow tho distinction betwoen constructed omament and ornamented construction. By 
ssimo token wo know Pugin. But he is identified also with his generic term Pagan" freely applic 
to comprehend all work other than Gothio. ‘The ndinirers he labelled aocordingly, an inveterate habit, 
as Newman woll knew, Mr. Wilfrid Ward relatos that he naturally looked on with suspicion and 
anxiety when Wiseman arrived at Osoott. A man who had lived in basilioas for twenty-two years 
could scarcely be free from Paganism. (Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman.) Possibly Pugin would 
have been influenced by such an Essay as thot of George Gilbert Seott the younger (1871), and by study 
of The Apooalypse, unconnected with prophotical and spiritual interpretation, he might have discovered 
4 Christian basilioa idealized. 

Sorrow had come into his life on the death of his socond wifo, and then a sense of desolation. Severe 
trials followed. In two instances engagoments were broken off after he had formed deep attachments. 
‘He visited Italy for the first time in 1847, where he was dissatisfied with everything Classic yu 
Gothic work, especially in Northern Italy, gave him pleasant surprises. In 1848, having remained a 
‘widower for five years, he married Miss Knill in St. George's Cathedral, which had recently been openod. 
In less than four yeers sad illness overtook him, his mind hecame unbinged, and he died at Ramsgate 
on September 14th, 1852. Within a fow miles Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, died the same 
day. By his three wives Pugin left eight children. ‘The British Government rightly recognised 
his servioes to tho nation and placed his widow on the Civil List. 

Pagin’s knowledge of medieval buildings of all kinds in England wasextraordinary. Acquaintance 
with them commenced as a boy in company with his father. By 1887 he had visited every @athedral 
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establishment, and not in a casual manner. He endeavoureil to stir up authorities to a sense of 
responsibility by calling ottention to the lamentable state of decay and neglect of the cathedral 
chnrehes of Durhsm, Ely and Carlisle ; the abbey churches of Westminster and Tewkesbury ; the 
collegiate chureh of Selby, remarking that the great tithes were in the possession of a Catholic gentle- 
men ; and amongst a host of others the parish chureh of Cromer and nearly all the fine churches of 
tho Norfolk coast. His studies, however, were not confined to ecclesiastical buildings. Observation 
led him to remark that in some rural districts where workmen had not been influenced by modern 
ideas, barns, sheds and like structures, “till very lately,” were built and framed on the true old prin- 
ciples with braces, knees, and the high pitch. 

‘He made numerous visits to the Continent, some of short duration, others prolonged tours. Tn one 
of his letters, about the year 1888, he wrote : “I expect to sail next Thursday for France, and if the 
wind proves fair I shall soon be up to my ears in dilapidated chateaux, ruined abbeys, ancient libraries, 
venerable cathedrals, ancient towers, and splendid remains of every deseription of the middle ages." 
‘That he made good use of muscums and picture galleries is apparent from photographs of his masterly 
sketches published by 8. Ayling, bound in book form. His handling of subjects is remarkable, 
exquisitely délicate, as for example in sketches of reliquaries from the Treasury of St. Stephen, Viennt 
and figures from the weet front of Amiens Cathedral, and, as in interior views of the Dom at Ulm, with 
powerfully represented chiaroscuro. Some of the sketches are dated—1882-8 Bruges, 1887 Eivreaux, 
1844 Cologne. In 1840 he travelled to Basle in a dreadful thunderstorm. “Those who had any 
Inggage got it soaked,” he wrote ; “ thanks to my large pockets and mackintosh I escaped dry. It 
is quite delightful to travel without encumbrances. I eare nothing for custom houses and baggage 
officers. I have everything about me, and cannot leave anything—it is the only way to travel with 
comfort.” Whenever he moved about the country in England he requisitioned a gig so that he 
might be independent and stop to examine every old church that he came across on the way. He 
delighted in country scenery, had an excellent eye for colour, and was a good laniseape artist. Herein 
affinity with his friend Clarkson Stanfield is discovered. The two men had much in common, Both 
were devout members of the same church, each inherited a tasto for drawing ; they were blessed with 
great energy, in scene-painting had achieved suecess, and they were equally lovers of the sea, A 
difference in age of twenty years—the younger man was Pugin—eounted as nothing. 

Amongst other numerous friends Stanfield counted Professor Cockerell, a brother Academician 
and a near neighbour in Hampstead, to whom he was anxious to introduce Pugin. Having done so 
one day he left the two in conversation. Afterwards he asked each of them what he thought of the 
other. Pugin said of the Professor: '‘ The man isc great artist, though I don’t believe in the style he 
works in." “Tho most earnest and enthusiastio man in his profession, and has the greatest belie 
in it of anyone I have ever mot,” was Cockerell’s impression of Pugin. More than likely Stanfield was 
acquainted with a book, An Apology for the Revival of Christan Architecture, Pugin published in 1848, 
‘The preface, with no less violence of expression than daring, attacked the Royal Academy for 
permitting the Professor of Architeoture “ to poison the minds of the students by propagating his 
erroneous opinions of Christian architecture.” Pugin alo condemned as unsuitable the Professor's 
buildings for the University of Oxford. ‘The Professor was Pagin’s senior by twenty-four years, a man 
of immense goodness of heart like Pugin himself, but with broader sympathies and a greater man, He 
deplored no less than Pugin the long severance of religion from the fine arts. Appreciation of medieval 
art Ied him to make a particular study of soulpture at Wells, Lincoln, and other cathedrals, though, 
unlike Pugin, he is distinguished also for sympathy and profound acquaintance with art of other forms. 
In method of work he was the very opposite of Pugin. His designs were made and considered in little 
studies softly pencilled, often not so much in outline as in shading. ‘They were developed with much 
patience. In using the pencil, the studies seem to tell one, Cockerell felt the reality of his conception 
as a sculptor modelling material. Pugin, on the other hand, drew his designs rapidly, and never 
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deigned to revise. ‘The design was in his brain distinet ; without hesitation he pencilled or penned it 
in, and he nover rubbed out or altered. Reconsideration in some instances would have resulted in work 
of higher onder, as, for example, descending to detail, buttresses and pinnacles at his Southwark 
Cathedral seom to witness. Ho generously observed that other men had surpassed him in their work 
after he had given the key to the use of knowledge which in theory they already possessed. Ho had 
powers sufficient but attempted too much, ‘Time and patience were needed. 

‘Tho drawings from his hand in the R.L.B.A. collection are eighteen small and slight working 
drawings, including a design for a font at Manchester, of which a perspective view makes the nineteenth 
sheet. A canopy with Madonna, dated 1845, is amplified by ® note written upon the shoet 
to Mr. Myers: “I don’t think the sketch I sent you for the B. Virgin for Mrs. Petee's altar was 
late enough in style. I now send you a later one. Of course the whole front will be cut in bas- 
relief. ‘The carving should be strietly of the same date as the chantry.” Another canopy with a statue 
of Our Lady has a diptych enclosure, Other designs are dated—an altar, 1847; a pulpit, 1848. 
‘The drawings, for work Inte in his career, prove that tho designs and moulding contours were made in 
ink with lightning rapidity, the barest rough outline with like rapidity first having been lightly pencilled. 
‘The note to Myers is intoresting, showing that Pugin knew the man to possess a knowlege of charac- 
toristio curving. Myers was a builder he had trained, and whenever possible he employed him. In 
his tum Myers got together staff of carvers who understood Pugin's requirements. 

Desire to glean information in Salisbury had been gratified on visiting The Hall of John Halle, 
still used as a showroom of the china-ware business ostablished in Pugin’s day. He was greatly 
interested in the old building and gave advico on the structure, contemporary glass and other features. 
Obligation to the prosont manager of the business for two characteristic storios must be acknowledged, 
‘To commence the coat-of-arms upon tho enc wall of the hall Pugin rose exceptionally early and worked 
for eight hours without a break until he had completed it in colour with his own hand. ‘The devioo ean 
bo seen in morning light, the lightin which it was painted. ‘The otherstory is oonnected with St. Marie's 
Grange, where he used an upper room in a tower having s movable stair, which‘he drow up. His 
habit was to work here in seclusion for days together. ‘Tho simplo food of which he partook was 
brought only to the foot of the stairway. 

St. Mario's Grange, on the hillsido near Alderbury, can be reached from Salisbury by the Southamp- 
ton road. It stands on the right hand at the headof a branch road which descends to Longford Castle, 
skirting a plantation next the Avon, while the main road ascends the bill. Within a garden on the 
turn of tho lower road the house is enduringly built of briok with the features in stone. Monograms 
formed of dark headers in faoes of w tower attract attention. An excursion on foot oalls for a rest and 
it is worth while to descend to a cottage on the right, and afterwards to cross tho rapid river here by 
ferry for tho sake of the view of the house, and, in fine weather, for an interesting walk across meadows 
and past The Moat at Britford back into Salisbury by way of Harnham Bridge. St. Marie's Grange 
thas a garden on the south gently rising from a stzetch of meadow almost level with the water. ‘The 
horizontal line of the long enclosing wall pasies a couple of poplars standing in company within the 
garden. A parallel wall above retains the terrace which curries the house rising square and towering 
alittle beyond. High-pitched roofs, peaks of towers and omamental weather-vanes group with a bell- 
turret and tall chimney-stacks. On the east, lofty spreading cedars adjoin the plantation ; a glimpse 
of distance—tho hill brow furnished with firs—appears between the house and stable outbuildings 
overshadowed by trees on the west. ‘the view is one thet Barry, in company with Pugin, probably 
‘crossed by ferry to look upon. . 

‘The small church of St. Osmund, in Salisbury, stands due east of the cathedral, just without the 
precinct. A north aisle has been added, and Pugin’s plain round eolamns and simple moulded capitals 
of the south arcade have been transformed, regrettably, to match the new. Some of his interior 
fittings remain untouched ; asinall coloured Rood and figures are noticeable. ‘The sigued sinall seal 
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drawings have been recovered for the archivos of the mission. ‘They would, as would the drawings in 
the R.LB.A. collection, disappoint expectation of finished draughtsmanship ; with figured dimensions 
they were sufficient without an unnecessary line. 

Not unlikely he pondered very early upon the subject of heraldry ; it must have claimed his 
attention constantly ; the “ Classification of Reclesiastical Ornament ” in The Glossary of Hoclesiastical 
Orament naturally is reminiscent of the subject ; it came before him and sound knowledge was 
‘essential when detailing Alton Towers and the Honses of Parliament. His own armorial bearings be 
proudly used! in reasonable fashion. Loss informing than his emblazoned wedding card, the armorial 
bookplate of Gothie design, Franks Collection, is printed in ed, and anecessary indication of tincture is 
overlooked, ‘The full name of his father, writes Monsignor Ward, was Augustus Charles Comte de 
Pugin, and he came from Freiburg-im-Breisgau. ‘The elder Pugin was born in France, writes Ferrey, 
and descended from a family of distinotion : nobleman who raised soldiers for the service of Friburg 
in 1477 was an ancestor. Neither the family nor arms are recorded in published armorials of France or 
Switzerland. His motto, “En avant,” was first suggested to Welby Pugin by the great success of 
Gothic Furnibire. . The threo Christian names, Augustus Welby Northmore, Ferrey relates, appear in 
the ‘inscription be: wrote for the slab placed over his first wife's grave in the Priory Chureb, Christ 
elzurch; Hants, the only instance in whioh he appears to have used thom, and here he also prefixed the 
French “de” to thesumame. The prefix is again revived in the bookplate ; “ Augustus de Pugin ” is 
insoribed below the arms. 

‘Throughout life disregard of personal appearance in the matter of dress was ono of his charac- 
teristics ; what has beon called his slovenliness amounted to eccentricity. Ferrey testified that about 
the period 1889 he was in the habit of wearing a sailor’s jacket, loose pilot trousers, jack-boots and a 
wideawake hat. In one of his letters to Mr. Osmond after his signature he added “ Freemason, 
though not a member of the man-milliners’ lodge.” The appellation “ man-milliner ” is generally 
‘used in a contemptuous sense, signifying supposed trivial attention either to clothing or apparel 
such as uniforms ér Beclosiastical vestments. Pugin was not entirely regardless of matters of the 
kind ; at work in his study he woro a black velvet gown designed by himself ; he vested in cassock 
and surplice for Prime and Compline in his privato chepel. Subsequent letters, to Mr. Osmond 
conclude “ Your most sineere friend and fellow-craft,” and Your most sincere friend and fellow- 
mason.” It might be supposed he belonged to. the College of Freemasons of the Church ; but re- 
forence to the Laws of the College show that this curious brotherhood was “ founded on Advent Eve 
in the year of our Lord and Saviour one thousand eight hundred and forty-two." ‘The last of the letters 
above quoted is dated January, 1884.* He was interested greatly in the proposal of an earnest clergy- 
man for founding @ club to be called “ The Old English,” and intended to be accommodated in a 
building of Gothie design, at about what date seems unrecorded. 

‘Three portraits of Welby Pugin at least are extant, and picture him at three periods of life, 
apparently in his twenties, in his thirties, and towards the close of his career. A lithograph of a 
crayon drawing from recollection by Joseph Nash shows the young man's self-reliant face, clean- 
shaven, with much of his father’s good looks, and long dark hair curling under at the ends. Ho wears 
open coat and waistcoat, and a tum-down soft linen collar with a dark tie or stock wound round the 
neck below it, The second portrait shows cheeks somowhat fallen in, otherwise features well rounded ; a 
high brow, and intelligent and kind eyes. ‘The face is happy and winning, suggesting something of the 
ascetic, as indeod he then was. The cloak is high, and a white collar which shows in front and a little 
above it helps a first impression that thig portrait in the National Portrait Gallery by an artist unknown 
is that of an ecclesiastic. ‘The third portrait, painted by Herbert, is loss attractive. His left hand is 
upon a parallel rale, an instrument with which he invariably worked in preference to a T-square, and 











* Mr. Onmond was « matonacuiptor. The business under the name survives in Salisbury. Pugin’s Letters to 
Mr. Osmond ere stated to be in the Salisbury Publio Library. 
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compasses are held in the right hand. ‘The portrait was photographed by the Arundel Society for the 
record of the National Portrait Exhibition, 1868, A shaven face and long hair prevail to 
the last. 

Pugin’s brusqueness of manner must sometimes havo been against him. Yet he endeared himself 
to all who really knew him, and itis said he was idolised by the workmen and craftsmen with whom he 
came in contact. When he differed from others he spoke out with directness and honesty. Even 
to his intimate friend and patron he refused to give way when he felt his own judgment to be best. 
“ My dear Lord Shrewsbury —I cannot admit that I am to blame respecting the design of the dining 
room. Of course I intended to mako a fine thing, suitable for the purpose to which it is destined, and 
not a common room and fit only for a hotel, . . . If I am not enabled to exercise my judgment, and 
make use of my knowledge and experience, I am reduood to the condition of a mere drawing-clork 
to work out what I'am ordered, and this I cannot bear ; and so far from knocking under, I really 
must decline undertaking the alterations unless your lordship will consent to its being made worthy 
of your dignity and residence. . . . And as regards the hall, T have nailed my colours to the mast— 
a bay window, high open root, lantern, two good fireplaces, a great sideboard, screen, minstrel gallery 
—all or none, I will not sell myselt to do a wretched thing.” 

With perfoct candour ho acknowledged his own shorteomings. “I have perpetrated many of 
thoso onormitios in the furniture I designod somo years ago for Windsor Castle. At that time I had 
not tho least idea of the principles I am now explaining ; all my knowledge of pointed architecture 
confined to a tolerably good notion of details in the abstract ; but these I employed with so little 
jndgment or propriety that although the parts were correct and exceedingly well executed, collectively 
they appear a complete burlesque of pointed design” (True Principles, 1841). “In my own case T 
can truly stato that in buildings which I erected but a short time sinco I can perceive numerous 
Aefoots and errors, which I should not now commit ; and but a fow years ago I perpetrated abomina- 
tions. Indeed, till T discovered those laws of pointed design which I set forth in my True Principles, 
Thad no fixed rules to work upon, and frequently fell into error and extravagance " (Revival of Chris 
tian Architecture, 1848), “After the most patient investigation I have been compelled to adopt the 
conclusion that the most fearful acts of destruction and spoliation were committed by men who had 
not only been educated in the ancient faith, but who wore contented externally to profess its doctrines. 
Thad originally fallen into popular errors on these matters in some of my early publications, and it is 
but an act of justice to affix the odium of the sacriloge on those who are really gnilty " (‘veatise on 
Rood Soreens, 1861). 

‘How this man with a somewhat uncouth oxterior, as it seemed to some, could be touched is evident 
from the breakdown of his effort to respond to Dr. Wiseman's exprossed thanks for his exertions 
especially during the last week of proparation for opening Oseott College in 1941. When the whole 
company roso to drink his health, after a few broken sentences in reply he sank down on his chair 
and burst into tears. All who knew him loved him for his very kind spirit. He was tho father of the 
poor in Ramsgate, and unostentatiously relieved without distinction of country or religion. He was 
always prepared in the roughest weather to push off in his entter to tho rescue of a vessel in distress 
‘on the Goodwins, and to those who wore in distress he supplied immediate necessaries, lodgings and 
modical aid until they were woll. A chest was kept in his hall filled with entire suits of clothes. Ho 
guve 8 Christian grave in his own churchyard to those who died recipients of his bounty, and placed a 
rooord above them. : 

‘Reminiscences or biographies of notable people as they have come to he written in thelast few yoars 
occasionally throw a little light upon Pugin’s career, and details of personal relies other, for example, 
than bookplate and drawings might be collected. But for those who wish to become better acquainted 
with his personlity—his buildings they should see—Ferroy’s Reminiscences of A. N. Welby Pugin and 
hig Father Augustus Pugin, is tho standard work. Mr. Paul Waterhouso's fino piece of condensed 
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writing in The Dictionary of National Biography is an epitome with a list of other authorities consulted. 
Another article will be found in The Catholic Cyclopedia. Monsignor Ward, in the setting of The 
‘Sequel, enshrines Pagin’s memory in graphie history of the Church of which he was a deveted son. 


*,* Since the foregoing was written, over two years ago, my attention has been drawn to articles on Pugin 
in some early issues of The Architectural Review.—I1. 8. 











PROPOSED NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Wnutast Woopwanp [F.]- 


‘Tax JovnNar of the Institute has recently referred 
to suggestions to provide a fitting and worthy 
memorial to the brave heroes, men and women, who 
have given up their lives for their country’s safety ond 
honour. Some of these suggestions, good as they are, 
are impracticable by reason of great interference with 
existing property, and of enormous cost in execution. 
The scheme which is outlined on the two plans sub- 
mitted herewith is thoroughly practicsl, and involves 
only the clearance of the site of the houses between the 
Chapter House and Great College Street, and there is, 
no interference with any structure of architectural or 
archeological interest, T have, during the last two 
years, devoted myself to making a complete set of 
‘drawings of the proposed. chapel 

‘The houses in Abingdon Street and Old Palace 
‘Yard, the freeholders of which are, for the greater part, 
the Beclesiasticnl Commissioners, approach the termi- 
nation of their leases. In April, 1917, T wrote to the 
Secretary of the Eeclesiastical Commiss‘oners inform 
ing him that I had heard that the Commissioners were 
proposing to let the site, and I referred to my scheme 
to utilise the site for a Public Improvement and a 
National War Memorial Chapel. He replied that the 
Commissioners had not under cons'deration any 
scheme for the rebuilding of their property, but that it, 
would bea question, mainly, of opportunity when the 
site should be re-developed. Whatever may be done 
with regan to my scheme, T sincerely trust that the 
Reclesiastical Commissioners will be sufficiently patri- 
otic, and will have due regard to the splendid improve- 
ments at this particular spot in Westminster, to dis- 
miss any idea of the erection of some huge block of 
offices or other commercial building which will 
neutralise all the Henefits which have accrued from 
clearing away the houses in front of the Chapter 
House. and the opening up of one of the fine features 
of that, beautiful thirteenth-centary building—viz., 
the Flying Buttresses, 





‘Tae Prorosey Cuaren. 
{tis well known that there is not any more room for 
memorials in the Abbey itself, and it has been agreed 
hy the authorities that there should be no interference 
with the present momunents. It has long been felt 
that some prov’son should be made for the continue 
ance of these memorials, and the opportunity. is 


taken to suggest that this national want should be 
met, and that it should take the form of a Memorial 
Chapel and Valhalla, a “Palace of Immortality 
inhabited by the Souls of Heroes slain in Battle.” In 
1890 and 1891 “Royal Commission on the present, 
‘want of space for monamentsin Westminster Abbey” 
sat, decided that a Memorial Chepel for future monu- 
ments should be provided, and that it should be 
erected as an adjunct to the Abbey. ‘The then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said that it should be a building 
in the sense “ that it should be possible to be used for 
Services like the rest of the Abbey as any of the 
Chapels might be.” 

In designing this Memorial Chapel care has been 
taken not to intrude, in any way, upon the structures 
of architectural or archeological interest connected 
with the Abbey, and the suggested site is entirely 
gutsde the boundaries ofthe Abbey property, The 
Memorial Chapel would be reached either directly 
from Abingdon Street, or through the doorway from 
the Abbey itsolf in Poets’ Comer, and across the lawn 
in front of the Chapter House. The Chapel would 
provide for memorials to all the heroes who have 
fallen in the War—on Sea; on Land; in the Air; 
not omitting the glorious deeds of the women. Of all 
the above named, imporishable records should be pro- 
vided in the form of sculpture, stained glass, mosaic, 
bronze work, and wood work; and, in addition, the 
Chapel should provide for solemn Memorial Services, 
and for quiet prayer and meditation, by the relatives 
of the fallen. ‘The Chapel would be visited by the 
many thousands of persons who will pass through the 
Abbey, as they do now, contemplating those monu- 
‘ments for the continuity of which there is no room in 
the Abbey itself 

To give some ides of the proposed Chapel it may be 
stated that the height to the roof is about the same as 
Henry VII. Chapel ; and that its general dimensions 
may be compared with those of Gloucester Cathedral. 
‘Thus the length of the Chapel is 148 feet, Gloucester 
Lid feet; the width of the nave of the Chapel 37 feet, 
Gloncester 34 feet ; the width of each aisle of the 
Chapel is 18 feet, Gloucester 15 feet ; the total width 
of the nave and the aisles of the Chapel being 73 feet, 
Gloucester 64 feet; the height of the nave of the 
‘Chapel would be 70 feet, Gloucester 68 feet. 

‘The complete design of the Chapel is shown by the 
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accompanying drawings, and I need only sy now 
that the style of architecture is in harmony with the 
surroundings, with the Houses of Parliament, and 
with Henry VIL Chapel, the 18th-contury Chapter 
‘House forming fitting centre to the later style of 
Henry VII. Chapel end the Chapel which we have de- 
signed. 
‘Tae Pupuic Inerovemenr. 

During the last few years considerable sums of 
‘money have been expended in the great improvements 
‘which have been made at Millbank in the vicinity of 
the Victoris Tower, the public gardens between Abing- 
don Strect and the river forming « valuable feature of 
these improvements. The erection of the proposed 
Chapel would involve, as Thave said, the demolition of 
the houses Nos. 1 to 29 Abingdon Street and 5, 6 and 
7 Old Palace Yard, all houses of little or no architee- 
‘tural interest, but which, at the present moment, con- 
stitute an ugly blot at this part of Millbank. 

‘The demolition of these old buildings would open up 


1 view of the trees in the fine old Abbey Garden at the 
rear of these houses in Abingdon Street, bringing into 
view the ancient Abbey wall now hidden away. An 
additional point of interest would be shown by the 
opening up of the ancient Jewel House. Tt is sug- 
gested that to the south of the Chapel up to Great 
College Strect, where these old houses terminate, 
Public Garden should be formed, and this garden 
‘would have a length of about 300 fect and a width of 
about 180 feet. 

Since the above desoribed design was completed. a 
suggestion was made in The Times of Lech July 1918 





that the site I have indicated for Public 
should be covered by a Cloister, or Campo Santo. I 
think the idea is an ndmizable one, and I have there- 


{ore prepared the alternative plan, which I herewith 
‘submit, showing the suggested Campo Santo in lieu of 
the Publio Garden, the other fates of may design 





remaining as before. 
9th August 1918. 
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DESIGN FOR IONIC CAPITAL BY 
PROFESSOR COCKERELL, 


Awoxa the drawings bequeathed to the Institute 
Collection by the late Mr. Phené Spiers is a full-size 
stail of an Ionio capital, which is obviously based 
‘on the famous capital frotn the interior of the Temple 
‘of Apollo Epicurius at Bass, 

Cockerell was a young man of twenty-three when, 


50 novel & character, and of such interest, as to 
demand a detailed description. It is evident that in 
constructing the details of this order, those considern- 
tions of optics and perspective which are so apparent 
inevory part of this elegant work, wore here most e 

cially consulted, because, seen from pointa of view 
oftenabrupt and at an acute angle,in thisnarzow cella, 
‘the form of the order would otherwise have failed. We 
discover, therefore, the sculptor no less than the archi- 
tect in the design of these capitals, and proof that they 











Carrtat. pastoxny ny CockERntL. 


{in company with Baron Haller, Herr Lynck, and Foster, 
he left Zante in July, 1811, to traverse Hlis and part of 
‘Arcadia, He mentions the difficulties attending ex- 
ploration, particularly the presence of lawless bandits, 
fnd refers to the fact that a French architect named 
‘Booher, who visited the site from Caritena in 1770, was 
‘murdered by the Lalliotes. It was left, however, to 
Cookerell and his party to investigate this work of the 
nus without molestation, 

Tn hie description of the particular feature of the 
interior and its unique treatment Cockerell states : 
“The Tonio order of the interior presents features of 








had been carefully modelled aud adjusted to their 
places before they were ultimately executed in 
marbl 


le. 
“The order exhibita the earliest example known to 
us of an Tonic cap on each face, as also of an abacus 
aoe on the Toni cap, the only examples of which 
.vo hitherto shown paintings on vases. The front and 
‘will be found to differ both in width and 


warding the capital designed by Professor 
Cockeel in'1829 ut his offic in Savile Row (es ias- 
tration), it is not known with certainty for what 
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purpose the design was made. It must be considered 
‘as an academic essay probably in connexion with the 
architect's work at the Bank of England. Cockerell’s 
design for the columns at. the University Library, 
Cambridge, in which the capitals follow the lines of the 
Basem example, was not made till 1836 ; and those at 
the Teylor and Randolph Buildings, Oxford, were 
not designed until 1845, In those days architects vied 
‘the one with the other to produce a distinetive and rare 
form of spital for their buildings. ‘This was the case 
swith Soane and Cockerell. At the Bank of England 
Soane introduced the novel order from Tivoli, and 
Cockerell employed the rare example from Bass for 
the buildings named above. 
ALB, Rrowanpson (F). 





REVIEWS. 
BIRMINGHAM’ CIVIC NEEDS. 


‘Phe Development of Birmingham : An Basay. With Desions 
‘and. Drawings by William Hogwood, F and a 
Introduction by Nevile Chamberlain, J.P. 4a. Birming- 
Ham, 1918. 15% and O)0 net. (Kynoch, L., Birmingham] 
Among the many lessons that the world might more 

generously lea from its artists than it does is s 
‘Vivid realisntion of the significance of facts, Nothing 
is more pathetio in our social ordering than the con- 
stant neglect of profound and immediate gain for 
some chimerical good of which the blessing is in 
eternal prospect. ‘The business world, intent alwoys 
(on schemes for future profit, becomes strangely insensi- 
tive to present results, end in looking for fo-morrow's 
bargain forgeta continually that the first condition of 
vivid life is the wholesome application of the bargain 
that has been made to-day. And by an aberration of 
what often seems to be incurable ignorance, this same 
business world habitually thinks of iteclf as being 
sternly practioal and of the artist as being a vague 
visionary conoemned with abstractions that are 
pleasent enough to consider on some seventh day, 
but which must not be allowed any dangerous 
encroachment on the claims of reality. ‘This pro- 
position would be allowed cheerfully by nine business 
men out of ten, and yet it is a wild reversal of the 
truth, Of all men the artist is, by the very nature of 
hhis function, the most practical. While the rest of 
the world is engaged in tabulating facts he is engaged 
in realising them, and while other men are timorously 
hoping that something may be done in fifty years’ 
time—when their posterity will be hoping the same 
thing—he insists that something can and should be 
done this morning. His is the single voice proclaimin 

that life ie short, and that for aman to pass from e 

having bore no witness for beauty is to betzay both 

‘himself and his children. He isthe only practical man, 

Decause he is the man whose purpose is nobly to make 

‘the best of this world. 

Here, for example, is Mr. Haywood’s book. Tt 
concerns Birmingham in particular, but the reflections 
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that it provokes concern any great commercial city in 
the country. ‘The citizens of Birmingham, even the 
Teast sensitive of them, must be aware that their daily 
environment isa thing that they grow to endure as an 
unsightly necessity, and they must further be aware 
that this enviroment very intimately affects a great 

art of their few years on earth. And what do they 
Eot ‘Those among them witoconoionsy resent com 
ditions that starve many generous instincts during 
the hours of their daily occupation, provide for them= 
selves their private comers of retreat where they can 
satisfy the finer appetites that are not considered in 
the vast communal business enterprise of their city. 
‘They live in a social condition where any quickening 
of their perception of beauty must correspond with a 
waning civic pride, since to understand is to be 
ashamed. And yet what business man among them 
dare risk his reputation by advocating drastio reforms 
which would do something to better all this at once # 
‘Town planning schemes, admirable enough in them- 
selves, are designed to effect a slow transformation of 
which’ the results will begin to be seen when every 
Birmingham citizen now living is dead. ‘To do more 
than this, say these practical men, would involve far 
too serious a tisk. Risk of what ? Of embarrassing 
this or that financial interest’ we must, suppose, or of 
disturbing some established commercial channel. But 
of what possible importance are these things beside 
the immeasurably potent environment that is in more 
or less constant play upon a community of something 
like a million people ¢ A little wise application would 
quickly solve all the difficulties without injustice, and 
with this the undertaking of two or three largely 
conceived improvaments in any great city would set 
an example that would have an immediate and abiding 
jnfuence, And it is left for the artist, the really 
‘practical man with his eye on the plain facts of man’s 
life, to come forward as Mr. Haywood here does, with 
a clear assertion of the unheeded commonplace that 
what is done to-morrow is not done at all. Mr. Hay- 
‘wood, in his attractive volume, deals adequately, and 
‘oa what all his business friends will allow to be sound 
financial lines, with the actual town-planning schemes 
now under consideration, and his advice will doubtless 
‘be weleomed by the authorities. But he realises that 
the best, indeed the only way to inspire such schemes 
with vitality is to set up some immediate example 
where beauty and civic convenience are. combined. 
He gives, for instance, detailed plans for the erection 
‘ofa great People’s Hall in Birmingham and the recon- 
struction of New Street Station. What is there, apart 
pethaps from momentary war conditions, to prevent 
the materialising of these at once? That they would 
add in every way to the dignity of the towa there can 
be no question, nor that they would encourage all the 
nobler impulses of its citizens. ‘The few individual 
interests affected could be dealt with equitably with- 
‘out hardship to anyone, and so are negligible. The 
only explanation that’ remains for any delay in 
following such counsel as Mr. Haywood gives is that 











PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


‘tho mon of commneroe in their intentness upon ledger 
abstractions lose the vigour necessary for realising 
facts, and in their profitless visionaryism are daily 
willing to sacrifice Mie, 





Joux Daixwaren, 


PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
The Society for the Protertion of Ancient Buildinge : let 
‘Annual Report of the Commitee, June 1918, j 

Tt does the 8.P.A.B, great credit that amid the ham- 
pering restrictions of a four-years’ war it still keeps 
ite flag flying, and manages to produce its charmingly 
illustrated annual report—this one being the forty- 
first-—a sobering reminder to those of us who remem- 
bur the easly days when it waslannched oni militant 
career by Morris, Thackeray Turner, and a few other 
stalwarts, most of whose good swords are rust to-day, 
‘las! Those forty-one years have whitened many a 
head and bowed many a back, but the S.P.A.B, 
though pethaps showing a less truculent spirit, st 

urses its way, axmied eap-d-pie to fight the dragon of 
Restoration, “itive dectilone quent; the dragon fa 
hydrachoaded, and we seem to soe much to test the 
ood. knight's prowess and the quality of his steel. 
What matter if the knight be something of a Quixote 
‘and oceasionally—very ocoasionally—run w-tilt at a 
windmill "Tt is all in a good cause; the lance is 
splintered, the knight perhaps unhorsed, but no harm 
is done ; if the windmill prove not to be a dragon, itis, 
nevertheless a windmill, and has served to splinter a 
lance upon. 

‘To be serious, ono often reflects on the quaintness of 
the position in which we who are architects find our 
selvos in regard to the 8.P.A.B, We believe we have 
nussimilated many wholesome truths, or learned to look. 
at old boliefsin w now light ; but unless we are of that 
sacred inner circle who sway the counsels of the good 
knight, and have sworn round oaths of fealty upon his 

shining biade, we still feel a naughty prompting to 
to quibble, to dispute his ipse dizit, to question 
is simplo “It i written.” 
Joking apart again, may not we who are humble 
‘mombers of the 8.P.A.B., and incidentally architects, 
lcop domathing of the shored night of private judge 
ment in dealing with ancient buildings that’ pass 
through our hands ? Personal experience has con- 
winood this roviewer that no prine ples, res ot noe- 
trums, however admirable, will serve for all cases, oF 
enable one to disponse with mother wit. ‘To’ be 
catholic-hearted, of wide sympathies with all styles 
and periods ; to jealously work and strive for the 
preservation of all things ancient and beautiful—this 
surely is the root-principle, the thing that really 
matters. It need not involve our using little piles of 
tiles in place of an honest stone, or blne-bricks 
‘where sound rubble would serve ; nor need it prohibit 
the careful piecing with new stone of @ partially 
decayed door or window, ot the replacing of a missing 
mullion, dripstone or abacus. Where it is possible to 
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date or mark such inserted new work, so that it may 
‘unobtrusively tell its own story, by all means let us #0 
deal with it; but surely to put in patches of tile or 
brick, where stone should he, is pure pedantry and 
sheer disfigurement, 

‘One sorrows & little over the priggishness that still 
clings to our dear S.P.A.B, One fenm that many 
honest and earnest workers are deterred from seeking 
‘admission to its ranks because of this : and this tone 
ism good deal in evidence in the Report, reminding one 
daly from time to tine of the ofieal utterances of 
missionary society. 

‘Novertholess there is much sound senso—as in the 
introductory remarks on War Memorials, thoagh even 
here the suggestions as to the forms such memorials 
may take seem to be rather limited, But one wal- 
comes the pleading for the old and pictur 
cottages which are atill left to us despite the tender 
mereies of landlords and medical officers of health. 

The Cases ” where the Society hus been ealled in 
to advine, or where it has proffered advice to restrain 
the rash restorer, aro always interesting reading, and 
‘the illustrations are delightful, especially those of the 
pistureagne churoh interior at Clodoek, Hereford; 
Cem Abbas yatoway, Dorset ; Old Palace Yard, 
Coventry ; and the two of Whitby Abbey whieh record 
the vandalism, not of the native restorer, but of the 
brutal Hun. ‘One picture is a record of the lovely 
‘eat doorway destroyed in tho bombardment of 1914, 

Panuir M. Jouxsrox, F.8.A. [B.] 


TAR BERNERS ESTATE. 
Balle St Maryleone, 2 

‘Am Burveyor 10 the Balto, 
Dit) 
10 are interested in the 
‘topography of Old London will be glad to know that 
‘avery excellent book has recently been written on the 
Berners Estate, of which formerly but little informa- 
tion could he found in any book. The estate in ques- 
tion is in the south-east corner of the borough of 
St. Marylebone, and it is a remarkable fact that, 
whereas less was formerly known of this comer af the 
borough than of any other part, now the records of it 
are very ample. It is generally admitted that the best 
‘topographical work originates from those who have to 
do with important estates, and it is certainly so in the 
pretent-case. ‘The author is Mr, John Slater, who has 
managed so aby ‘and developed so successfully the 
Berners estate for nearly thirty years. The book, 
although small, contains a vast amount of valuable 
‘and important-information, almost the whole of which 
is the result of the author’s original research into the 
actual deeds of the estate, one of which is given 
verbatim. There are also two plans, one showing the 
estate as it was in the year 1654, consisting of a few 
fields and a country lane, and the other as it exists 
‘at the it time. It is interesting to learn that 
‘records exist of all the numerous owners of this estate, 
from the time when it formed part of lands attached 























to the Lepers’ Hospital of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields in 
the reign of Edward L, to the present time, For @ 
short period it was in the possession of Henry VIII, 
who owned all the most important portion of the 
borough at various times, and he gave it to Lond Lisle 
in the year 1645. After changing hands several times 
in the course of the next hundred years the estate was 
purchased in 1654 by Josias Berners, the anoestor of 
‘the present holder, and it has remained in the posses- 
sion of the family ever since. The estate remained a 
country farm till the middle of the eighteenth century, 
by the end of which it had been developed on its 
present lines. ‘AnrauR AsHsningr [F.]. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
Cambridge University Building Classes. 
Cambridge: 25 July, 1018. 

To the Bdvor, Jounwat RBA. — 

Smr,—May I bring to the notice of the JounNat 
the programme of the building classes which Com- 
‘bridge University has establishod for disebled officers t 
Those now at work with us have already, many of 
them, qualifications as students or members of the 
Institute, or as practical craftsmen and designers, 
others have been in the building and cement trades, 
or have practised os land agents and surveyors. 
They form a constituency of students able to take a 
wide review of the building arts. ‘The Cambridge 
Board of Architectural Studies is undertaking, also, « 
series of experiments in limes and cements at the 
instance af the Department of Scientific and Indns- 
trial Researeh, and has set up a special committer 
formed from the University stalls of engineering, 
forestry, geology, and chemistry. ‘The results will in 
dne oourse be available for the architectural pro- 
fession, ‘There are contemplated further researches in 
fggtogsns, end the bart arms of reinfored concrete 
‘Tho co-relation sf the laboratory with the practical 
experiments of building is intended for the general 
‘benefit of the building trades. The Cambridge School 
of Architecture, starting afresh this October with 
classes and lectures, comprises both sides of building 
earning : (1) The scientific and constructional, and 
(2) the historic and artistic. The attention of archi- 
tects should be directed to this attempt to further 
the study of constructional science along with the 
historical and archa-logical education that a Univer- 
sity provides. The new departure in experimental 
work for the building trades offers an inducement to 
students that should be of special value to-day. 

‘Yours very truly, 
Epwanp 8, Prion [F.J. 
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‘The Statutory Examinations, 
To the Baitor, Jourxat, RBA. — 

Sim,—In these days when so many architects have 
next to nothing to do it puzzles me that more do not 
g0 in for District Surveyomhips in London. The 
‘average number passing the qualifying examination of 
late years has been two. Thirty years ago T have 
mown a dozen pass in one year.—Yours faithfully, 

“Orp SonvEyor.”” 





(Charing Cross Bridge Scheme. 
To the Baitor, JouaNat, RLB.A.— 

Sm,—In the Journat for July you publish on 
pages 209 and 210 an extréot froma weekly news- 
paper that is somewhat difficult to understand, It 
advocates the abolition of Charing Cross Railway 
station and the erection of a station on the south 
side of the river, which many of us desire ; but in 
support of that scheme it states : “The road from 
London to Paris and the Continent must begin in a 
noble manner at Charing Cross.” If the scheme were 
carried out that is exactly what would not be done, 
the “road” from London to the Continent would 
start at Waterloo, and the proposed Charing Cross 
bridge would in that respect be no different from any 
other London bridge, for they all lead from the north 
to the south sido of the river. 

‘Yours obediently, 
“Sropent.” 











‘The late F, R, Farrow [F]. 


Mr, Enxzsr Gaus sends the following su 
note to Mr. Perey Marks’ memoir of 
published ia the last issue :— 

¥. R. Barrow was always a great supporter and 
valued member of the Architectural Association. He 
was Hon, Secretary for the four years 1887-1891, for 
the first two years as Junior Hon. Seoretary with the 
late F.E. Pryce, and for the last two years as Senior 
Hon. Secretary ‘with myself as'his colleague. ‘The 
ALA. at this time was in a state of evolution, and 
Farrow and his colleagues were engaged in laboriously 
preparing the scheme which has placed the A.A. in its 
present important educational position. Farrow’s 
experience in architectural education, his sound judg- 
‘ment and imperturbable good temper were invaluable 
tothe A.A-work, and all who worked with him became 
his'lifelong friends. He was one of the best Hon. 
Seoretaries the A.A. ever had and his work as such was 
of lasting value. He later occupied the position of 
‘Vice-President for 1891-2. 


wentary’ 
r. Barrow 











R.LB.A. RECORD OF HONOUR 








9 Conpurr Staaxr, Loxpox, W., 17th Aug. 1918, 


OHRONICLE. 
‘The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Fifty-fourth List. 
Fallen in the War. 


Carat, Second Lieut, Brock Loruxor, M.C., 
R.G.A, (youngor son of Me, Bruce John Capell 
[A.). "Killed in notion. 

Wrreiey, Lieut. Cuantes Tavzon, Royal War- 
wickshire Regiment, Associate, Died on Ist July 
of wounds reesived on the 29th Junc 

Lawrox, Liout. Wintram Victor, RE. Student. 
Fatally injared in a riding acoident in France. 

Lieut. Lawton joined tho Colours in Septomber 1014, 
waa attached to tho Workshize Dragoons, and served in 

Franoe from July 1916 wouil hin death on the 8th uly 

lant. "Ho was geantod n comaition in tho Royal Knginoar 

{in 1016, Whilst riding in the Tu Divisloual Show on 

1 July his hore rofuted a fence, roared, and fell upon 

Wm nti fatal nj," Ho wan tent ax oan of 

snd the aon of the late Chases Lawton, FS, lad 























‘gent, ot York, wa educnted at St, Potor'® Sohool York, 
fh orved, his wtiion with Menta. Dork. ulm, 


frohitects, Leeds, Ho was also somo timo in the ofice 
of Mr. Walter Cave. Ilia nomination ‘papers for the 
‘Amsociatenhip of the Institute were only completed «few 

‘before hin death.” He waa a foutloas rider, and tock, 
{tout interest in all sports, espocially football ahd cricket. 


Warr, Jonx Dovatas Dickson, Astoriate. Mining 
since Ist July 1916, now assumed by the War 
Office to have been killed on that date (the first 
day of the Somme offensive), 

Lieut. P. Minor, whow death in action was recorded $n 
tho'Inat isnuc, was the won of Mr. Waiter Richart Mino, 
‘olivitor, of Manchester, and was educated at Wellington, 
Ho nerved his articles with Mow. Sankey and Cubbon, 
Manchestor, snd subsequently beeame partner in the Sm 
of Taylor aid Minor, of Darlington. He was clected Aaso- 
‘inte of tho Tnstituin in 1007. 6m 1018 ho wat granted 
‘commission in the Durham Light Infantry, and for tome 
‘ime aorved on the Quartoring Committee of the Northern 
Command. Tn January 1017 he crossed to. Franco and 
hhad been serving there from that timo till his death on 
‘27th May. Only the weeks indore he fell ho had been noted 
for Mention in the next Honours Dispateh, He has loft» 
widow and two children. 


Military Honours. 


Tarvon, Captain Joux Auaxanone Caso Mon- 
chester Regiment [Student]. Awarded the D.$.0. 
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“Te was in command of the company on the tight lank 
to which he added some’ 200 men collected from other 
divisions. "By m prompt counterattack he defeated the 
enemy's attompt to envelop tho right dank. His eoolneso, 
rnin porsonal gallantry were = great nconive 
his men,"—London Gasate 
Captain Taylor, who was studying is 
broke out, joined the Monchionter to 
to Reypt in 1014." He was In. the Gallipoli campaign in 
{16¢Went through the Sisal Peninstle'with the enor 
CCaluion in 1016, and went to France early in 1917, 

















Major, Atkin-Berry,—In chronicling roently the 
award of the D.S.0. t Major H.C. Atkin-Berry, ‘Tanks 
Gorpe Staff. mention was omitted of tho iliitary Cros 


wish had ‘been previowsy coufered upon him,” Major 
Akin-Becry ia » Profemioaal Aocinte of tho Sueveyeme 
Tusttation, and’ partner in the ttm of ere. Swan & 
Maolaron,soohitects and englocers of Singapore, Federated 

wr Stato, Hie sume home soon aftae tr outbreak of 
war, having obtained « commision in Singapore, and has 
ion aerving in Prange continuously rince Gotober, 1910, 
atoro going to the Hast hn waa suember ofthe Arti’ 
ies, St wutmoquentiy a ‘he aly Stan Volunteer 











Promotion. 
Liout, (Acting Captain) T, 8. Sullivan (4.], 99nd Labour 
Company, hus beon gazetted Captain, 





‘The Future of Architecture and the Architectural 
Profession. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary of the Institute 
the Council reoently appointed a Committee ‘to eon- 
sider the whole relation of Architecture to architects, 
to the Institute and kindred Societies, to the public 
‘and to each other, with power to take evidence, and to 
frame a report on the evidence and opinions collected, 
togethor with « complete scheme of reconstruction for 
consideration.” 

‘The Committee consists of the President, the Hon, 
Secretary, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A, Mr. Walter Gave, Mr. Hl. M. Fletcher 
(President of the Architectural Assooiation), Mr. W. 
Alex. Harvey (President of the Birmingham Asoc 
tion), Mr, HL V, Lanchester, Profeasor W. R. Lethaby, 
Mr. 8. Perkins Pick (President of the Loioester 
Society), Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
‘Mr. H. HL. Wigglesworth, and Mr. Herbert: Shepherd, 
Tho President is Chairman of the Committee, and Mr. 
‘Wigglesworth Hon. Seoretary. 

mong questions put to those giving evidence are 
the following — 

What is tho causo of tho unsatisfactory stato of the peo 
feaxion, and what remodial teagures are necernaey ? 

“What aro the minimum esvential aequtrements for ondi- 
naty general practice, and how should architectural edt 
tion be modifed to secure these ? 

‘What aro your views at to the rorganination of the 
RLLB-A, and what dirvotion should thin take ? 

‘Should sn attempt be made to unity the profession, and, 
iso, in what manner and to whnt extent 1 

How may the unguaifed practi 
from bringitg the profession ito dsrepate? 

How fz alouldLchnical special tna be aogired 
by atoets and how soul education be Improved to 

iow fat should architects be encouraged to specialise ? 























bbe prevented 
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‘What rclatonship is desimablo between architects and 
technical oxperts ? 

Ts the inclination of the public to go dieot to builders, 
‘and tho disinelination to onploy atohiteta, real menace 
to the profesion ? 

Should architects undertake building operations dirsoty? 

What are your views on the relations of the profession fo 
State, municipal, and publie departments generally 








“Professional Ferment.” 
Some of the problems that face the architectural 
profession in this country at the present moment 
appear also to be vexing the profescion in Amerioa, 
judging from an article headed “ Professional 
Ferment” recently contributed to the American 
joumal Architecture and Building by Mr. Wm. 
Phillips Comstock. The following is an extract -— 

‘There ae, oven in this day and hour, architects who have 
Dbasiness of considerable volume on their boards and many 
of our contractors ean hardly be aid to bo starving for lack 
of ‘work. Yet tho architeds es a body, and with them 
‘many in the construction industries, view the present situa. 
tion with concern. and well they may. 

Building construction methods ar in e period of muta- 
tion; new spociee bid fait to be ereated, aad the old order 
ison the wate. Not that this condition isaradden daveloj- 
ment—as some may think—for the odour of it haa been fn 
the tir for many moons. Building conditions, Uke « huge 
structure founded ins quagmire, have courted disaster 
‘until with « precipitation of an earthquake, they are now 
uddenly  englfed, “and “the ‘arehitactaral “protein, 
fith may of ts eacty, dads tele foundering and 
Wondering why. 

“Tho word war is the immediate onuae of this eataclyam, 
nt ae zeal The Immediate ence rosin the ms 

e struoture has long been showing dangerous 
fetlloment cracks caused by the improper foundations Id 
down in the past. Good foundations are x feoorty fn all 
food building, and the architect knows his better than 
Snyone else, yet in his vere lfecwork has he neglected the 
Dreachmenta'he has made to other. 

‘With lofty thoughts and tilted etios be has strode slong 
veithout tn epprecetion of the progress about him, ever 
changing, 8, Specialising. Businest—life—ie scone 
tinuous revolution. Now provepta rule ta be superseded by 
even other newer precepts, ‘he profesional practice of 
‘architecture he not kept pace tnd ie therefore doomed. 
I'must he rebora from thé sas of the pant, even aa the 
logendary phen 

“Artarchitecture is, the oulmination of all arts—in 
unilying. Architecture is inherent inthe aman xaoo¢ the 
desive for it eannot be destroyed, and it wil nso with 
Spirit of victory: above all sordidness. This idealism ie 
Immortal” It ie the soul of the phi, which aball napire 
the new body of a rejuvenated professional practice. 

‘All have aot been blind, Some—meny even-—have soon 
the light and remodelled their courve t0 most the modero 
trend. ‘hese are the successful architects and busy 

im of to-day who havo met the demands of current 
development end from them won’ doserved return, 
Ghanca or secident hee not been an clemont in. thelr 
progress, which has been based on the sound business prin 
Spe of iru serves fo vas seared. 

famed architects of antiquity were master-bullders. 

‘They designed freely and wrowghe wonderfally with the 
layin thar banda, ‘ey ved nthe heyday ofthe artisan 
crafieman ; they ‘wore the leaders who rose above 
flsr fellown by the sheer might of their pied prowess 
_ this i the age of standardisation, machine-made quan- 
tity production, rule by tho multitude not by the fews and 
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THE EXAMINATIONS 


Honsing of the Working Classes, 

A. Joint, Conference of Representatives of the South 
‘Wales Instituto of Arohieots and the South Wales Building 
indes “Fmploye’ Federation was, held at Cardit 
recently for the purpose of considering the question of 
providing additional houses for the working classe, to soon 
fs circumstances will permit, ‘The immediate need of auch 
houses and the responsibility ofthe authoritie to take the 
necessary stopa to provide them were fully realised. It 
‘was recognised that until recent years the enterprive of the 
Tnuilder was responsible for tho provision of nearly the 
‘whole of the small houses erected, and that the present 
shortage shroughont the country is entirely due to cireum- 
‘stances outside his control, which have made the building 
fof these houses unremtunerative 

‘Tho Gonfronos fully apprid tho efforts ig mado 
by the Goverment. and publio bodies to doal with the 
important and difficult, problem of providing further 
housing: acdommodation, ‘and the socletios represented 
pledged themselves to offer their whole-heartod support 
find assistance to any equitable scheme in this direction. 
At tho same tint was decided, that in the interests of the 
‘community, the attention of every borough, urban and 
rural district council in South Wales and Monmonthshire 
‘thould bo dravn to the dangor of surrendering their powers 
‘as adminiatrative bodioa to nyndioats, trust, and limited 
‘companies, wso are now oo astivaly engaged in endeavour 
ing to inde the various athortis to nirst thm wth 
‘the preparation and carrying out of important housing 
fohemes. ‘The Conference farther desided to point out 
‘hat {thas boon tho general cuntom in tho past for Building 
Syndioaten to resort to sub-contracting and plecework, 
which practices aro conducive to bad workmanship and 
‘unroat among the workmen, andl for these reatons are on- 
Alemned by architects builders and tho trades unions. 

‘The Conference in conclusion wishod to impress upon the 
‘various authoritin the importance of gi band 
dye consideration to tho. advantages of obtaining the 
services of the bott qualified architoots and builders before 
tncrusting thelr bullding sohemes to trading organisations 
‘whote officials nok to wat not only as architeste but aa 
Duilders under their own supervision, and who endeavour 
to sheltar their selfish aims under the mantlo of the Garten 
City ideal, 














OBITUARY. 


‘The late Horace Porter [F.]. 

Horace Porter, who died on the 20th July at the ago of 
Atty-seven, was elected an Associate of tho Institute in 
1801 and «Fellow in 1018. He hod served on Committees 
of tho Institute, and had contributed to the Institute 
‘TaaNsaotioxs a Paper of groat technical importance on 
the enbont of Tire Peevecon and Pie Radaance 
[Jounwat, Sed ver., Vol. X, page 285] and an Iv 
Picertes “taper vemcig So sanity ots ler 
studies of the Walls of Visby in the island of Gotland (i. 
‘Vol. XX, p. 97]. When some yoars ago tho Finance Com: 
‘mittee were engaged in the revalustion of the whole of the 
‘property and efloota of the Institute, Mr. Porter rendered 
‘the Committee invaluable assistance, his ripe knowledge 
‘and experionce in this branch of a surveyor's work being 
freely placed at their disposal. 

‘Edueated at Uppingham and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he studied architecture under his father, the late 
F. W, Porter (F.), and was afterwards associated with him 
‘in partnership, "For fifty years he and his father oocupied 
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‘in sucession the post of architoot and surveyor to the Sun 
Fite Office, and for about the same poriod that of surveyor 
‘to the Glothworkers’ Company. Father and son also 
‘pasoed tho Chair of the Sadler Company, I. W. Porter 
being Master in 1895-96 and Horaoe Porter Prime Warden, 
in 1016-17, Tho latter was one of the original 











"ioraoo Porter started practice in 1800, and jointly wit 
his father was architect of.the Pont Street and Croydon 
branches of the Union Bank of London nnd alterations and 
additions to the San Insurance Office buildings in Thread 
needle Street, He was solely responsible for the altera- 
tions and additions to the Sun Office buildings at Charing 
Gross nd Spring Gardens and for the branch office in 
College Stroet, Dublin also for Ds, Hackney’ 
Hythe, Mr, Sweot’s ab Chipstoad, Ns, Well 
ford, 3tr, Tomson’s wt Yeldham, and Captain Bidder’s 
nea® Mitcham. ‘The Inttor, which was ilusteated. in 
Country Life, is « partioulatly charming design in the ate 
Georgian manner, the western front facing n formal ganten, 
tfly Ii out unr Mi: Forte's det. 

+ Porter married in 1901 Mary, the youngest daughter 
of th Into. Ber, QO af teen The fared 
service, hold at St, Giles's Chizeb, was attended by Mr. 
Max Clarko{F] representing the Holborn Borough Council: 

Henrr Tanger, G2. L8-0. (F.) Me Arthur Koon (P.), 
and Mr, Wm, Woodward (3 ‘the Institute, 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, 


‘The Intermediate Examination. 
‘The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra. 
tion as Student R.LB.A., waa held in London from tho 
‘7th to the 1th Jane. ‘Two candidates only prosentod 
themselves and both pasiod~—viz 
Braxaway: William Honry [P. 1016]; High Legh, Ole 
ae ry [P. 1016); High Leg! 


, Lane. 
1012} j~e/o Mr, Loe, 119 Hyde 








+ Rey 
ond, 
Exemptions from the Intermediate, 


‘The following Probationsrs, having produoed satisfactory 

evidence of thelr rxining and gualiections, wereexemptod 

from sitting for tho Intermediate Hxamination and have 

been registered as Student 

Barriscounn: Humphry (P, 1004]; Boverley, Oxping- 
Ton, Ken (Arehitcftrl Asocnion) 

DuSoota : Walter Edward (P1918) ; 20 Woodville Road, 
Goldor'a Groen, NW. (Architectiral Atsociation). 
Forzpiccs + George Aish (P: 1006|; Sunray," Sunray 

‘Avenue, Heme Hil, 8.2, (Architectural Atsootation) 
Kmoum: Frederick Adams (P. 1017]; 6 Ashohoroh Pa 
Villas, Shephord’s Bush (Architectural Asvociation). 
Macansaon : Joho Brie Mics (P. 1008) ; Stamford Brook 
‘House, W, (Architeotural Associstion), 
Pasraxia: Shiawax Cowasjeo (2. 1017]; Dhuns Build. 
in rrdwa Rosd, Bombay (Sir J. J. School of 
7. 


+ 

Unwanis;” Phirosshah Rattonit (P. 1917]; 4 Trobovir 
ond, Ease Covi, SW. (Aroitectaral Atociton) 

‘Waxsine' Vietor Juagues (P. 1018); 38 Buckley Toxd, 
"Srondeabury, NW! (Arehivectural Amoclation). 

‘The following Probationers serving with the Foroos, who 
ace eligible for the Tntermedisto Examination and whose 
‘Testimonies of Study have been approved, have also been 
exempted = 
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Canunass: Sefton Stockford (P. 1017]; Kilmorey, Leok- 
‘hampton Road, Gheltenbam. 
Caves Hobert Simi (P. 1010]; 8 Now Rosd, Oxford. 
Bxouanrezo : Ulmer Tan Hely (P. 1017};" Parlatone, 
Upton Las, Gloucester 
Gnwaitae: Broderick Rowland [P. 1016] ; 68 Old Church 
‘Road, Whitchurch, Cardiff, 
Beverley Ville, 
52 Teviot Street, 








Havas :' Frederiele Sianley [P. 1010} 
Harvey Road, Leytonsione. 

Horxsxe: Willsid Walter [P. 1913]; 
Bouth Bransley. 

‘Hvrrow : Arthur James Soot, 21 Derby Cooscont, Kelvin- 








de, Glasgo 

Muzan? David [P. 1918]; Newington House, Siting. 
‘oun, Went 

Panton” Fran William [P. 1017}; 76 Warren Rosd, 
Leyton, E10. 

Pasepwion; Erott[P, 1018}; Bradshawgste Chamboss, 


Leigh, Lance. 
Seumgur': ‘Charles Frodovick (P. 1018] ;, 88 Anson Road, 


Cricklewood, N.W.2. 


Seurmuxs:” Philonorus Bawin [P. 1011}; 46 Chapel 
Street, Penzanoe. 
‘Smavensox; Raymond Croisdalo [P, 1908]; 8 Grove 


“Mansions, Stamford Hill, N.16, 

Sammneixa : Herbert James [P. 1915]; 50 High Streot, 
Slough, Bucks. 

Sororinre: Edgar [P. 1915]; 88 Industrial Street, Tod- 
‘monte, Yorks. 

‘Tanxen: Edgar Allon Davey [P. 1911]; 18 Hestarcombe 
“Avenue, Munster Roel, Palhem, §.W. 


‘The Final and Special Examinations. 

"Tho Final and Spenial Examinations wors held in London 

from the 7th Jane to the 4th July. Of eho 19 candidates 

‘Admitted, 6 passed, and the remaining 7 were relegated. 
‘Tho svorsful candidates ar follows s— 

Gnant: James Lindsay [Special]; Church Vila, Northen- 
den, Manchester. ebacegstl 
MoLAcrias: Charies(Studext, 1010]; 29 Clarendon Road, 

‘wiaham, SB. 
Maspox: Frank Mlorrall (Specia]; 8 Harclock Plas, 
Shelton, Stokoon- Trent 
Roamans van Wendell Sinden, 1014]; Railway Ino, 
‘Pentlawad, Sransee 
Gabi Bare Student, 1016); 2 Moor Stet, 
2 Street, W.l. 








Ten: 








Special War Exemptions, 
‘he folowing Student serving with the Foret, have 
vile threes ofthe "Special War Bsompton ” rom 
{he ital Examination (perGoolre of which wo given in 
the dooms for Mare) ad have applied tobe enstiet 
fa eadidates for Aavootteoips— 
‘Avance: Captain Wiliara Naseby, Royal Pld Anilory 
Bicunaz Sergeane Hope, Royal Avy dial Core 
Bamuoweuar = Lieutenant Arold Mostagu, 3.0, oval 
Burau! Sapper Ghatles Kydd, Royal Baginees, 
Boar: Litianant Altes Egerton Lave, Royal Navel 
‘otontecr eserves 
Branena’ Capa Harold Chalto, Royal Bginees 
Broa : Dcatenant Malco Gaus’ Nachos ten Gop 
Gxammce: Capita Benjts, Royal Srmy dial Coe 
Seana: Capito Alfa Douglas Royal Bershive Regt 
mat 
Coun Brand Robinson Fostinando, Royal Flying Cor 
Gone Sd Leutonat Laurence Cavery, Hoy Feld 
Daxian: lomes Lewellyn, Royal Ganiton Artillery. 
Dintisiz Lestonsnt James Aubrose Royal Bogiscen. 
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Dioxana: Lieutenant Harold John Hugh, Royal Flying 
‘Corp. 

Duckwoneu : 2nd Lioutenant Alfred, Royal Engineers, 

Epwanns: Arthur Trystan, Royal Navy. 

Evans: 2nd Lieutenant Thomas Owmatine, Royal Garri- 
‘on Artiliery. 

anay: Captain Cyril Arthur, Army Service Compe. 

Fiueixs : Sergeant Edwin William, Royal Army Medical 





Ceptain Bdward, MC, Royal Bngincen 
Geptain Sidney Colston, Royal Peston: 
Gisr? Leutebent Joho Harold, Royal Garioon arlory. 
Grav: Andrew, Royal Air Fore. 
Hares Lieutenant John Won, Royel Eogincers. 
Hausiy Pioneer Branca Hur, Royal Epnces. 
Hnspav: Snd Lietenent Moreton, Gorden iighlanders 
{islinguuabed commision owing fo wounds, 
Hansteox  Capisin Harry St John Yeskabine Regiment. 
Horoms Pavaie Wille, Royal dony Medieal Cops 
Eonssuuoa s Gupisn Ariut Uindsay, London Regi eat. 
Howonorn: Liestenane Gilbert Busiet, Duke ot Wel- 
Tington's WR. Regioen’ 
nunsod’s Liewtenatt Blip Sidney, Royal Eaginers. 
Hlorvow : Copan arthur Jamon Scot, Royal Engincors, 
Junta Lieulonané Chases Heloway, Loyal North Lance: 
tira Hogineats 
Kar! Liettoant Wiliasn Donsld, Royal Fila Arilery. 
uious Shisley, Royal Bagincess, (Bacharged through 
‘vounde reeaived in action.) cies 
Laronzanrn Mejor Bilip Gari de, London Ragiment. 
Tavmroun Captain Emon Gifford, Sherwood Foresters 
Einpreme: ber, Voluatary Driver ottached to 
Fench Army. 
uses Horld lied, Royal Army Medics! Gore. 
Kowa: Reginald Wilcox, Royal anny hedieal Cars. 
Micbancon nah Joi Hee her, oval Suse Rot, 
MoLnan: Captain Goorge, Royal Enyinests 
Movi: Tnatnant Geotey Mion, Royal Bagneers 
Marcas Llewsonest Jaren, Condon Highttaders 
Rineacort Horace Wallet, Army Sorvce Corps 
Pr Arthur toma, Royal Bagineer: 
Parts : 2nd Lieutenant Perey Osta, Royal Engineers 
Prasrwiot': Lanco-Oorporal Brnext, Royal Enger 
Ruseuiny + ed, York sod Lancaster begimen's 
Rowsensn. sot, Colin, Graves Regatetion Uait 
Eunonte ident, wend Perey Posts, Regal Mogincers. 
Sixon Lloutenant Predorier Ghares, Royal Engines 
Srocsioens ntorpoter on 


























Soussoxs + Captain Louis Joan Hmenuel Guy de 8. C. de, 
‘Claims Commissions, Italy. 

Tavion; Lieutenant Rowlsnd Vietor, Royal Engineers, 

Taonsox : Lieut. John Stewart, Royal Field Artillery. 

‘Towtiwsox : Liout. Lawrence Digby, Royal Hngincors, 

‘Toxxan + Capt. Hoary Bartholomew, Royal Sussex Rogt. 

Wattaon: Robort Stuart, Stait Officer in the Fortifion. 
‘tions and Works Directorate. 

Wareunzap: Petoy, West Riding Regiment, 





‘Special War Examination. 

‘Tho following have passed the Special War Examination 

armanged for candidates who have served with the Forees 

daring the War(see regulations, Jovaxat for Maroh 1918]: 
Davis: Lieut, Sydney William, RE. 

Stzvexsox: Brivate Raymond Groisdale, Non-combetant 

Corps. 
Licentiates and the Fellowship. 
Particulars of the Examination of Licentiatas wishing to 
qualify for Fellowship may be obtained from the Secrotary. 





‘on SALx by OBcers Widow, architec chet in wli<easoned wood, 
avteh ti deters, ‘Length € act ache, breadth $ feet 3 indy 
fngt foot 10 nce. Ag te aceite tans, Veathor rata £10 
Seclptad-—Appiy" Bor 186," © Conduit Stet, W- 








Fig. 1, Tue Huxpora Magan, 


THE VAULTING SYSTEM OF THE HINDOLA MAHAL AT MANDU. 
By K. A. C. Creswert, M.R.A.S. 


much struck with the interior of the Hindola Mabal at Mindi, which I think must possess one 

of the most remarkable vaulting systems in India. This building is T-shaped in plan, and 
consists of a great Durbar Hall (Fig. 1), 88} feet long by 243 foot broad and 88} feet high, forming the 
stem, and a cross-piece in two stories. ‘The ground floor of the latter is taken up by passages, store- 
rooms, a stairway, and a broad ramp leading to the upper floor, where there is another fine hall, a 
glimpse of which is seen through the window over the door at the end of the Durbar Hall. 

‘As may bo seen, tho vaulting system of the great Durbar Hali consists of a series of transverse 
arches evenly spaced : the backs of these arches are filled up level, but the roofing betweon thom had 
appeared as long ago as 1842.* ‘These transverse arches may have boon connected either by a 
series of barrel-vaults running at right angles to the axis of the hall, or by means of beams of wood or 
stone. Mr. Cousens{ suggests “that the roof was supported on wooden beams, which have been 
carried off, as has happened in so many buildings at Bijapir and other places.” In view of the tremen- 
dous abutment provided (Fig. 2) it is difficult to believe that it can have been roofed with anything 
lighter than stone. I venture to suggest that it was roofed by a series of barrel-vaults resting on the 
transverse arches, and my reason for doing so will beoome clear in the course of this article. 

‘The groat feature of this vaulting system which immediately strikes one is that, owing to the roof 
being carried on fixed points spaced well apart, the wall between them hecomes merely a curtain wall, 

which may bo pioroed at will and latoral lighting obtained, as in Gothic vaulting. With a simple 


Le through the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for 1908, I was 








“SA Description of he Buined City of Mandoo. By » Sub Archanopial Bury, Annual Report, 1903, p. 32m. 
aera, "outage (bias dae Janes 1048)" B00 e 
pp 16,27. 

‘hie are, Vol EXY, No. 11—fopt 108 
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barrel-vault running from one end of the hall to 
the other it is very diffieult to do this. T shall 
therefore attempt to trace this somewhat unusual 
solution to its eatliest type, a type in which this 
potentiality for lateral lighting is not realised, and 
in which the arcbes, placed seldom more than six or 
seven feet apart, are roofed with stone slabs and 


never vaulted. This primitive type ean be traced 
back to the commencement of the Christian era, 
‘when it is found in Nabatsean tombs still existing 
in the Jebel Haurdn (the country lying S.E. of 
Damaseus). 

‘The Nabateans, who were once thought to 
have been Aramans on secount of their language, 
have been shown by Noldeke and others to have 
been true Arabs who made use of Atamaie for literary purposes—all their inscriptions are in Aromaic— 
because Arabic had not at that time developed into a literary language. Our knowledge of them may 
bo said to date from the Hellenic period, when we hear of Antigonus sending his general Athenweus 
against them in 812 .c., previous to which we know precticelly nothing about them. At this time 
‘they were nomads, without agriculture; nevertheless, they were great traders. The first ruler 
(rupawos) of whom we hear is Aretas, with whom Jason, the High Priest, sought refuge in 169 .0.* 
‘The Nabatweans got their chance on the fall of the empire of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, and their 
Kingdom may be said to date from Erotimus, about 110-100 ».c. In 84 p.c. the Nabatwan king 
Arotas III, took Damascus from Antiochus XIL.; it was recovered by Herod, 28 x.c., but it again 
changed hands nineteen years later, being taken by Aretas IV. in 4 2.0. In a.p. 106 the Nabatan 
kingdom, which now comprised Bostra (Haurin) and Petra, was converted into a Roman province 


(Provincia Arabis) by Comelins Palma, the Roman governor of Syria. 
As might be expected, the architecture of the 


Hourin was governed by local conditions. _ Like 
the mountains of the Haurin, the entire region is 
one in which black basalt is the only rock, except 
at its southernmost extremity, where limestone 
appears as a building stone in the ruins of Kusair 
al-Hallabat.f The country does not produce any 
timber, and this quite material necessity became 
tho mother of invention and led to the discovery 
of new constructive methods. ‘Thus the arch, the 
sole means of covering wide spaces, became the 
principal element of construction, and a series of 
parallel ares supporting ceiling slabs (Fig. 8) served 
to cover most of their halls.§ 

The architecture of this region is divided by 
Butler into five groups :—(1) The Pre-Historie—a 
rough mogalithie style without any indication of 






Fig. 2. Taw HuNpota Magan: Veew mow 8.5. 






Architecture in Syria, Beet. &, 





of the Nebataan King, being PH 6.64 
Appendix IL to his History o he Jewish People, Dive T,Val. 2 § Do Vogiis, Syrie Oentale, tome In p- 6. 
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date ; (2) The Nabatwan ; (8) The Roman; (4) The Christian ; (5) The Muhammadan. The first 
historical period is the Nabatwan, the earliest monument of which that can be accurately dated is 
placed by him ¢, 60 3.0. It may, of course, have begun somewhat earlier, and it lasted until 
4.D.106, when the Roman period commenced and continued until the timeof Constantine. The Roman 
and Christian periods have much reduced the Nabatian rémains, but many seattered details of vory 
characteristic ornament and numerous inscriptions in Nabatean seript remain. 

Butler, like De Vogiss, emphasises the fact that “the architecture was the most truly lithic that 
the world has ever seen ; it was entirely of stone, sometimes even to the doors and window shutters.""* 
It offers a marked contrast to that of Northern Syria in plan, principles of construction and ornamental 
details—in all those things that. go to make up style.t For the roofing of all narrow apartments stone 
slabs were employed ; when the width did not exceed 9 feet the space was reduced byjcorbels to about 
6 foot, and slabs slightly over this length were placed across, ‘The wall was always carried up above 
the corbels to weight them and keep them in their place. “When broader, spaces were,to be roofed an 
arch was thrown across, the haunches of the arch were filled up level with the side walls, and long 
slabs were laid from these side walls to the central line of support thus provided. Corbelling was used 
at the same time to further help the cross slabs. In roofing a space that was very long as well as over 
9 foot in width, two or moro transverse arches were used, giving a series of transverse supports all 
down the hall, ‘The Druses of the Haurin build their houses in this fashion at the present day. 

‘Tombs were wholly or partially excavated in the ground and paved, walled, and roofed with stone. 
Ono of the earliest found is described and illustrated by Butler, It is rooted with arches which support: 
slabs (Fig, 4), and eight stelw with Nabatwan insoriptions were found in itt 
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Some examples of this form of roofing ware published by De Vogué fifty years ago. Recently the 
‘ground has been thoroughly gone over by the Princeton Expodition, which has published and described 
many new buildings. Confining myself to those which are dated, I have compiled the following list -— 


$48. Ohuroh of Jaianos at Unnm al Jamal.* 
Si Proton at UumJoma-h 
cat (hs tet Yorder of th other Hurts, A Grek inripton wats that i wa bit 
neh ofthe Roper Ardy unr tne dea ul lagion > S124 
430-1. A small house at al-Majdal, in which it ocours on the ground floor.§ 
SO Sean Noe Se mrUeetyah” tein gos dae hich any pony be an 608 
515. Chureh of S. Goorgo at Zor’ah, dated 410 of the Era of Bosra (= a.p.515).4 
Fe eerie Goa ci tana Tas las i eamaaoly nt for © Cacti oc Wo fom 
Te et eS eee Ma boas rosie! ul Ghandse Labia was on the olahofectioction ee 
re airs ans Oe wheley ses al caer se otto af es wane 

‘Let us now stop a moment to examine the exact raison d’éire of this roofing system. Being a 
country of stone, the people naturally had a predilection for the lintel, and used it wherever possible. 
Where, however, it was not possible they used the arch, and it may well be asked, why did they not 
make the arch continuous, and thus form a barrel-vault. I think the answer must be that, as they 
‘wore not acquainted with the Mesopotamian method of building a vault without centering by using 
flat bricks in rings sloping backwards at @ considerable angle against a head wall, any barrel-vault 
built by them would have required considerable timber for the centering—a serious matter. By 
building a series of sepatate arches, however, the same piece of centering could be used over and over 
‘again as soon as one arch had set, thus reducing the timber required to an absolate minimum, and their 
favourite lintel method could be used as a final covering. In all these early buildings, however, the 
tact that the roof is borne on points of support spaced at regular intervals permits the piercing of the 
side walls for lateral lighting. Yet out of tho large number of examples—some thirty or forty— 
desoribéd by De Vogiié and Butler, there are not many in which this opportunity has been realised, 
and even in these cases it has only been made use of in a timid and halting manner, small square 
windows pierced at irregular intervals, and not in each bay, being all that is attempted. 

‘The Persians must have been acquainted with this system at fairly early date, since it is found 
in the palace built about 50 miles south of Mosul atHatray+ (or al-Hadr) by the Parthians, whosedynasty_ 
came to an end in a.p. 226. It was left to the keen architectural insight of the Persians’ to realise its 
potentialities fully and to carry it to its final development. They were responsible for two innovations : 
(a) they were the first to use barrel-vaults to connect the transverse arches, thus making it possible to 
place them farther apart, (b) they pierced windows in each of thé curtain walls between these arches 
and thus obtained excellent lateral lighting, so that when Dieulafoy saw the ruins of the earliest 
building of this type he was irresistibly reminded of a Gothic cathedral. 

‘This building, known as Tak Hivan or Kout Gapéin, stands at Karkh. This town, which is known 
in Syriac as Karkhi de Ladin, was founded by Shapur IL, who died 879 av. Although seen by 
‘Rawlinson in 1886,§§ it was first surveyed and described by Dieulafoy some thirty years ago.|i| It is 
raised on a sub-basement connected with an immense rectangular enclosure, to which it probably 
formed monumental gateway. In its present state it consists of a gallery about 60 fest long by 
‘27 feet broad (Fig. 5), which originally formed one of the arms of a long hall, the centre of which was 
occupied by adome. Each arm was spanned by transverse arches (arcs-doubleaux) brought up level 
and joined by barrel-vaults (formerots). Fig. 6 shows Dias 's ecieoie , and Figs. 7 and 8 explain 
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the vaulting system in detail. ‘Tho curvature of the 
transverse arches was found to correspond to. a 
radius equal to half the width of the hall, hence 
semi-circular arches are shown in the restoration, If 
vwo bear in mind the restrictions imposed by longi- 
tudinal lighting, the very great step forward here 
taken will be realised. 

‘We now come to a building which every writer, 
with the exception of Professor Max van Ber- 
chem,*hasregardedasMuhammadan. Thisis Kugair 





Fig. 6. Tax Wsvan, Kanai 
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Kharinch, which stands in the 
country lying east of the Jordan, the 
Moab of the Old Testament, or the 
steppe of Balga, where so many of the 
Umayyad Khalifs passed a great part 
of their lives. Our vaulting system 
oceurs in three halls on the upper floor, 
but, although the transverse arches are 
joined with barrel-vaults, windows are 
not pierced in the bays (Fig. 9). In this 
respect it is unique among Muhamma- 
dan buildings vaulted in this fashion, 
which fact appears to me to lend 
further support to Prof. van Berchem’s 
views as to its pre-Muhammadan date. 
As for the date of Kharanch,a terminus 
ad quem is fortunately provided by the 
preservation on its walls of the last three lines of an inseription painted in black and copied by Dr. 
Morits,* which v . . Amirsaid it and Abd al-Malik the son of Ubayd wrote it on Monday three 
days remaining from Muharram of the year ninety-two” (=a.p. T10). Dr. Moritz suggests that Abd 
al-Malik was probably a mamber of al-Walid’s suite on his return irom the visit to Mecca, which he 
made in a.x. 91 (709), and which is recorded by Tabari and Ibn-al-Athir. 

A few hours west of Kharineh stands Kusair ‘Amrah, first seen by Professor Musil in 1898, and 
completely surveyed by him in 1900 and 1901 under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of Viena. ‘The feature, of course, which concerns us is the hall, roofed with three barrel-vaults 
resting on transverse arches with windows in the bays between them (Fig. 10), but the unique feature 
of the building is its rich and well-preserved wall-paintings, which are fortunately combined with 
inscriptions enabling us to fix 
its date within’ Very “niarow 
limits, The two most import- 
ant pictures are one represent- 
ing the Khalif enthroned, with 
an Arabic inscription too 
damaged to be deciphered, 
and another—a group of six 
figures—representing the 
enemies of Islam, four of whom 
may be identified by their in- 
scriptions as Kaisar (the 
Emperor of Byzantium), 
Roderick (the —Ostrogoth), 
Chosroes (King of Persia) and 
Negus (King of Abyssinia). It 
must therefore have been built 
after a-v. 711, when the Arabs 
ame ‘AMMAR: SECTION OF Hatt, sown Watzrancminces. first came in contact with 
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Roderick at: the battle of the Guadalete. On the other hand, Professor Musil has brought together 
detailed historical evidence from the Kitab el-Aghdni and other works to show that it must have 
been built by the Umayyads, who have been shown both’by him* and by Lammenst to have beon 
real Arabs of the desert, fond of hunting, wine, poetry, and the free open-air life, hating towns and 
neglecting their capital, Damascus, whenever possible, Muhammadans in name but not by 
temperament, Especially was this the case with Walid II, a half-Bedouin, who already, 
when heir to the throne, had selected the steppe of Bala (Moab) as his dwelling place. He 
combined with this a real eraze for building, and the Kita) el-Aghani especially mentions pleasure 
palaces built by him. Professor Musil suggests that just as Taba, lying in the Wadi Ghadaf, 
probably corresponds with Aghdaf, so it is probable that Kusair ‘Amrah—belf bath, half hunting-box 
—tust be one of the Umayyad palaces mentioned in early Arabic literature, concealed under a name 
that is modern. As the Umayyad dynasty came to an end in 750 a.p., this fixes the other limit. 
Basing his opinion on convincing arguments as to the identification of the two remaining figures, which, 
however, I cannot enter into here for want of space, Professor van Berechem has narrowed down 
tho probable dato to a.v, 712-715. 

‘This fixes tho date, more or less, for a building scarcely a mile away, known as Hammim is- 
Sarak, § sinco its plan and dimensions, as well as the number and arrangement of its rooms, are almost, 
identical, Ono chamber even is roofed with threo barrel-vaults resting on transverse arches with 
‘windows in the bays, just as we have 
already soon in Fig. 10. 

Butler has also published a de- 
scription of an exceedingly early 
mosque at Kugair al-Hallabit.| It 
measures 10.10 m. by 11.80 m, and is 
divided by two rows of five arches 
carried on columns and engaged piers 
(Fig. 11). The walls are levelled up 
above the arches, and barrel-vaults 
fare turned upon them, He suggests 
that it belongs to the eighth or ninth Fig. 11. Section oF Mosque Ar KUgatR AtcHAtLABKR, 
century. ‘This mosque has a mihrih, 
which he expressly states was built with the walls, and not added afterwards. As the mihrib does 
not go back to tho earliest days of Islam, this is important, as it ives us a clue to its date. 
According to Malizi, the first to introduce the mibrib. was ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aviz when ho 
restored the mosque at Medinah by order of the Khalif Walid, a.x. 87-88 (705-706). ‘Tho mibrib 
‘was copied from the Christian apse, and for this reason was received with some reluctance by 
Islam=-in fact, it is defined as the least holy part of the mosque, and the Imam is earnestly warned 
not to take up his station within it.{] In keeping with this statement the exceodingly early mihrib 
in the mosque-courtyard of the eighth century palace of Ukhaigir is entirely without decoration, and 
is a simple rectangular recess roofed with o semi-dome set on horizontal brackets ; the archivolt 
consists of a double ring of voussoirs. ‘Though the first Egyptian mosque was built by ‘Amar ibn 
al Ag in A.v. 642 it was not given a mibrab until its third enlargement in a.v. 710. ‘The mosque 
at Kugair al-Hallabat must therefore have been built after a.v. 706 at the earliest. On the other 
hand, it is scarcely likely to be later than the early part of the ninth century, as it has not a 
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distinctively Mubammadan appearance, and 
we know from ninth-century buildings at 
Samarra, and from the mosque of Tbn-Tulin 
at Cairo (4.n._876-979), that strong indivi- 
duslity had been acquired by that time. 

The last early instance that I shall quote 

occurs in the palace of Ukhaidir, discovered by 
Massignon in 1908, and by Miss Bell, indepen- 
dently, in 1909. An interesting example of our 
vaulting system is found in one room (Miss 
Ball's, Room 82), in which the windows arenot 
piarced, but simply blocked out (Fig. 12). This 
palace may be placed c. a.p.750. 
. . ‘The finest and most beautiful example tobe 
Wig. 1. Unsaroen: Sots Watt, Haar BD OF ROOM 83... the Middle East is undoubtedly Khan 
Orthma at Baghdid (Fig. 18), which will at once be recognised as having the closest possible affinity 
with the Hindola Mabal, indeed it would be dificult to find anywhere two interiors so nearly identical. 
Dieulafoy and General De Beylié* attribute this building to the twelfth century, and Baron von 
Oppenheim says that it doubtless belongs to the times of the Khalifate} (ended a.. 1958). I find, 
however, that Commander J. F. Jones, who saw it in 1846, states that it bears the date 758 (=a.p. 
1856-7). This is the year in which the Merjaniyeh Mosque was built, of which Khan Orthma forms 
part of the endowment. Perheps the dating inseription may have since disappeared. 

‘Regarding the dato of the Hindola Mabal, Capt. Barnes states§ that it cannot be fixed with 
exactitude, as no inseriptions were discorered during the repairs, and he had not succeeded in finding a 
specific referencé'to it in any history. He considers it, however, to be one of the earliest Mubammadan 
buildings at Mind®. This is probable for two reasons, (a) its sloping walls which recall fourteenth- 
contury buildings at Delhi, (6) the fact that a large number of the facing stones bear on their inner 
sides the images of Hindu gods or remains 
of Hindu omament, while broken images 
were found mixed indiscriminately with 
the rabble core. He suggests that the 
building which it most resembles in its 
sloping walls and decorative foaturesis the 
tomb of Muhammad Tughlaq at Delhi 
(4.1824). However, I donot think we need 
assume that it is quite as old as that. 
First, one would expect the style of a 
provincial building to lag some forty or 
fifty years behind that of the capital ; 
secondly, the tomb of Muhammad 
Tughlag is the very earliest in Delhi with 
sloping walls; there are several later 
examples which may have influenced the 
Manda architect. 
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‘This viow receives further support from the historical evidence. Mandi was finally conquered 
by tho Muhammadans in 1805, and was ruled by governors appointed from Delhi until Dilawar Khén 
doclarod himself independent in 1401. Like his predecessors, Diliwar Khin, although he spent several 
months of the year at Manda, resided at Dhar, and Manda only became the capital on the accession of 
‘Hitshang (1405-1484). Although» Mand owod most of its splendour to Hiishang, we know from 
inscriptions that Dilawar Khin also erected buildings thero, viz. : the Tirapar Gate* and the mosque 
named after him. his mosquo,f as well as the Lat Masjid at Dhar, built by him in 1405, are both eon- 
structed, like the Hindola Mahal, of Hindu remains. I think, therefore, on historical and archmological 
grounds, that the Hindola Mabal was probably built in the frst quarter of the fifteenth century, eithor 
by Dilawar Khin or Hshang, the chances being in favour of the former. 

Before closing I give here (Pig. 14) an interesting example of an aiwin vaulted in this fashion. 
‘This building stands at Machi, near Hauzdat, on the traderoute through Seistan, and was perhaps built 
about 1600 a.n. 





“WFaiae Hasan, The Inscriptions of DhBr. and Manda: + Barnea (Capt. B), Diar and Mandu: Journ. Bombay 
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7} Tate (G. P.) Seitam, plate to face p. 136. 
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CECIL CLAUDE BREWER. 


Is the death of Cecil Brewer we as architects have 
suffered a specis! loss. He had developed quite 
remarkable powers—a balance of the practical and 
the refleotive—but they were necessarily in partial 
abeyance during these last terrific years of war. If 
he had lived and work had come to him—he was one 
to whom work did come—he certainly woald have 
made important contributions to the new era of 
‘building that must be before us—the Reconstruction 

riod. 
> Te mast be more than twenty-five years since [first 
\knew Brewer, and he seems always to have been the 
seme eager and friendly and pomeaed of une, 
pected powers—powers of thinking, of ion, 
Trgunins too, of Growing, construction aod design’ 

is note is being written away from all references 
and sources of information, but I believe that Mr. 
‘Dunbar Smith was his partner from the first and that 
‘their earliest considerable work was the House of the 
‘Passmore Bdwards Settlement in Bloomsbury. This, 
‘was a very able piece of srrangement and packing of 
‘parts together. T remember feeling astonished that so 
amuch “interior” could be got into so little spece. 
Similar power of planning—in this case rearrange- 
‘ment—is shown in the Ladies’ Club in Dover Street. 
Again, in the plans for reorganising a large country 
house, which he showed me early this year, the 
greatest skill appeared in opening out 2 congested com- 
plex of rooms and of letting light and air into dark 
Passages and back staircases. The most accessible 
example of Mr. Brewer's work is Messrs. Heals’ new 
premises in Tottenham Court Road. Here endless 
‘problems of planning and lighting must have arisen in 
attaching the new part to the intricate mass of existing 
buildings, but it was done in a most masterly way. 
The frontage is a very sound piece of work : dignified, 
direct and modern, without affectation of austerity. 

Eight or ten years ago Messrs. Smith & Brewer 
obtained the coinmission for the Cardiff Museum in 
competition; again there was a kil elution of 
tthe highly technical problem. About the same time 
Brewer made special study of museums, Hbraries and 
Picture galleries in Europe. Subsequently he visited 
‘the United States on a similar errand, the Institute 
izanting him the Godwin Bumary s 4 contsbation 
towards the expenses of his inguiry.* He enjoyed 
this visit greatly and made many friends, notably 
with Messrs. Cram and Goodhue, then partners. 
Hee much sppreciated American work, ways and 
persons, and some of his impressions were recorded 
in a Puper read at the Institute on his return.f An 
abundance of valusble observations and reflections 
must, however, remain hidden in his notebooks, and 
I wonder whether it might not be possible from these 
sources to expand the Institute paper into book on 
Ta MG Biewges sonmwcion wit the Testa began i 108, when De 
‘was bwirtcd te Pag Sede.” He wan oes Yelow 308. 
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public galleries ; we badly need books of reference on 
‘the main classes of buildings. When we get to work 
again the R.I-B.A. might well make the collection of 
suitable material for this purpose one of its objects. 
‘A purpose like this would vitalise the Meetings and 
the Jounxar. More recently the authorities at the 
‘Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, confided to Messrs. 
Smith & Brewer the preparation of a scheme for the 
extension of that fine work. 

‘During the last few years of his life Mr. Brewer 
gave mach of his time to the formation and conduct 
of the Design and Industries Association, the pur. 
[pose of which is to try to foster an appreciation of 
English of design, especially for production of 
indus) wares by smachinery. In the ominous 
summer of 1914 an exhibition was organised in Ger- 
‘many to show the advances made in the mechanically 
produced pseudo Arts and Crafts, The German 
Government had Kept an observant agent here who 
‘made a thorough study of our handiwark Arts and 
Grafts exhibitions and, at the time’ when they were 
‘being neglected out of existence, his countrymen laid 
hhold of the ideas with the intention of turning them 
to account in German commerce. A Werkbund was 
formed—an association of artists, producers and dis- 
tributors, to make German goods more attractive in 
fn international sense. Professor Neumann, the 
leading economical authority in Germany, gave his 
strong support to the movement, a movement, indeed, 








which romped along leaping and al while, 
To far as T now, no economia ofthe Bnglsh sort had 
ever said “Arts and Crafts ” or Design ” in his life. 





‘Many of our designers were invited semi-ofiicially to 
come and see that German tradesmen appreciated the 
fact that design was an element in goods which might 
rove of supreme impertance. The cost of materals 
‘being pretty constant, if a fashion in demand could be 
induced for certain kinds of convenient shapes, taking 
colours and patterns, they would be ready to supply 
such on demand. 

‘A small group of friends who visited the exhibition 
(I was not one) were greatly impressed by what they 
‘sew, and Brewer gave himself with generous devotion 
to the formation of the new English Society. He took 
up the duties of Honorary Secretary and for weeks 

‘worked at it almost constantly, all the early 
meetings being held at his London residence. As 
obviously disinterested, a giver and not a gainer, 
‘Brewer was an invaluable asset to the Society. 

Brewer hed the intemational sense also in regard 
to architecture. What was being done in Burope and 
America greatly interested him; for years he had 
mown of the German = attack” for the Tead in 
architecture, and he wanted to wake us up to this also. 
‘He had collected large store of photographs of 
German buildings, and some months after the war 
torrent was released he for a lecture on them 
st the Association. He invited—or ordered—me to 
prepare the words while he supplied the lantern slides. 
‘It suited his method of propaganda that someone else 
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WAR MEMORIALS 


should be the voice, but the design was his, and he 
spoke admirably in the following discussion. His 
debating accomplishments were among my surprises. 

‘As an architect he had the sense of public service 
and he firmly seized the principles that,“ fitness for 
funotion,” “adequate finish” and “quality for 

ice,” texts of the new Association, should be 

‘ought to bear in architectural designing with all 
their implications, He early saw the feeble futility of 
* period designing.” 

‘All the time I have known him he was delicate and 
subject to attacks of severe illness—rheumatie fevers, 
pleurisy, and then heart weakness. We, his friends, 
got to think that illness was just his way of living. 
‘He reouperated so quickly and his spirits so soon 
rekindled that only his guarding wife can have con- 
tantly realised how serigusit all was. He was aight, 
youthful-looking, and for long an invalid: it in 
difficult to think of Cecil Brewer as a leader—yot he 
led. ‘The end may be told in the words of a letter from 
another architect friend : ** Cecil Brewer passed away 
on Saturday the 10th. He had suddenly become 
‘weaker about a week before, but they thought—s he 
id himself at first—that he might get over it; butit 
‘was otherwise ordained, and he faced the inevitable 
with great courage and fearlessness and simply went: 
‘over peacefully and quietly. He was conscious almost 
tothe last, Ho is another bright, clever spirit that has 
left us before his energies flagged. In fact, it was that 
restleas energy of his that exhausted his remaining 
‘strength : in the end his mind could not rest and it 
wore his feeble body out. We are all very sorry and 
we shall miss him very much.” All his friends will 
leed miss him very much ; he was a gallant mai 
26th Auguat, 1918, W. R. Lernany [ 




















WAR MEMORIALS : PLEA FOR ERECTION 
OF IDEAL SCHEMES. 
By the Rr. Hox. Sim Aurnep Mon, Bart, M.P., 
First: Commissioner of HLM. Works. 

(Brom the Pall Mall Gaze, 26 Aug. 1918.) 

have no doubt that the subject of war memorials 

is one to which more und more publio attention will 
‘be directed in the concluding stages of the war. 

‘The national desire to commemorate in a suitable 
‘manner the nacrifices which have been made by those 
‘who laid down ther lives for their country is universal, 
Great the cause was and great the sacrifice has been, 
sso the memorials should be great in the real sense of 
the word—not necessarily in magnitude, but in 
beauty. It will be very unfortunate if, when victory 
‘comes, the country is to be covered by the art of the 
monumental mason, only too familiar in our grave- 
yards, with the forms of war monument atrocities 
‘with which Germany covered herself after 1870, 

‘There is, however, to my mind, a great danger to be 
avoided when the erection of the war memorials is 
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being considered. ‘The danger is that_all who are 
philanthropically inclined will immediately apply 
their wealth to what they regard as suitable war 
memorials, ‘The tendenay to confuse philanthropy, 
utility, and artis 0 often disastrous to the production 
of something really fine. Wings of hospitals, baths, 
Hibrares, ete, eto. all excellent civic ebjects which 
require maintenance, do not for that reason become 
‘memorials ofa great historic event or suitable emblems 
of the great sacrifices that have been made. We must 
see that whatever form war memorials take—and 
‘hey will assume many forms—they shall really make 
plain to all generations and to all people for what 
purpose they were erected and what they com- 
memorate, 

‘A wat is being fought for a great ideal—the liberty 
of the world—and the memorials must succeed in 
embodying this ideal. Of course, locality, site, sur- 
soundings, and loa ementions must all be carefully 
regarded. It might be possible to have sme central 
idea on the lines, perhaps, of beautiful market crosses, 
‘which are to be seen in many of the older towns, To 
attempt by such means to obtain a united scheme 
emblematic of the universal sacrifice of the nation in 
eotyped form could, or should, be adopted, The 
Royal Academy recently had a conference on. this 
subject, in which I took part, and have, I believe, 
formed a very strong committee of eminent architects 
‘and sculptors, who will be prepared to assist in an 
advisory capacity local authorities and others con- 
templating the erection of war memorials, ‘This is 
undoubtedly « movement entirely in the right direo- 
tion, for it will enable the best geniuses of our time to 
find’ real expression and to prevent any flagrant, 
breach of taste being perpetrated. A Committee of 
the Houses of Parliamnent has already been considering 
the question of a war memorial to be ereoted to its 
fallen. members and members’ sons, to the officials of 
both Houses of Parliament, and their sons also. ‘The 
commission for the memorial has been entrusted to 
‘Me, Bertram Mackennal, M.V.0., A.R.A., and will be 
placed under the great window just inside the public 
entrance to the House of Commons, and facing West- 
‘minster Hall. 

Of course, the Tmperial War Museum, when it 
comes to be erected, and the other museums through- 
out the country, such as that to be established in 
Scotland, will naturally of themselves be permanent 
records of the great: endeavour of the nation, for 
‘enclosed within their walls will be a perpetual remem~ 
branoe of the activities of the country during the war. 
‘While not in themselves symbolic monuments of the 
‘war, but rather illustrations of the eventsto commemo- 
rate all that has beon suffered and endured, the 
buildings will lend themselves very naturally to com- 
bination with monuments of a sculptural character. 
In fact, the combination would be an ideal to be 
achieved—the artist expressing in the monument in 
the most beautiful form the symboled essence of all 
the great sacrifices made for the triumphant victory, 
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the building containing representations of all that has 
contributed to make victory possible. 

T feel ceriain that to this almost sacred question 
earnest and reverent consideration will be given, and 
that neither artistic efforts nor the means to cary 
them out-will be stinted when the time comes; and I 
have little doubt that the country will demand from 
‘the Government some grestnational monument which 
‘will express to all time and generations its profound 
gratitude snd devotion to those countless numbers 
‘ho gladly gave their lives that it could live. 








REVIEWS. 

CEMENTS AND PLASTERS. 
‘The Setting of Cements and Plastere. Transactions of te 
Be 7 Vol XIV.» Part 1, 1918. Sra. Se. 6. 
‘net. (Paraday Bocity, 82 Victoria Streeh, Westminster. 
Since its inteoduotion in 1850, Portland cement has 
become one of the most important of stractural 
materials. The effect of persistent mechanical 
testing and improvements in grinding and burning 
hhas been that the conditions necessary for securing & 
‘high and uniform quality are well understood. The 
general adoption ofa tandaed specication in reent 
‘years has tended to cheapness and trustworthiness. 
Meanwhile the chemistry of coments hes made slower 
progress and there is controversy as to fundamental 
‘points in the theory of the causea of setting. Pre- 
‘vented from initiating research by the circamstances 
of the time, the Faraday Society scoured a valuable 
series of papers by some of the chief authorities on the 
chemistry of cementa. It would not be becoming in 
one who is not & chemist to intervene in the dispute, 
‘epecially as some of those who took part in the dis- 
cussion declared themselves to be neutrals. But a 
rough indication can be given of the nature of the 


‘controversy. 
‘e's agreed that the setting of the simpler cements, 
such as plaster of Paris, is essentially a recombination 
with water of the dehydrated gypsum and the forma 
tion of mass of interlacing crystals. The constitu- 
tion of other cements, such as Portland cement, is 
much more complex, and about them there is a differ- 
enceof view. Professor H. le Chatelicris theadvooate 
of crystalline theory of setting. He supposes the 
anhydrous constituents of burned cement in contact 
with water, to be more soluble than the same 
‘hydrated compounds. Hence when mixed with 
water they form a supersaturated solution from 
which the hydrated compounds rapidly crystallize. 
dz this Benton water the action is 
The entanglement of the erystals causes the solidity 
of the mass. Mr. Rankin, of the Geophysical 
Laboratory, U.S.A., where extensive researches have 
deen made, and others, attribute great importance to 
the formation in setting of smorphous colloidal mate- 
ial cementing the individaal grains together. His 
view is that the tricalcic silicate hardens and develops 
‘the greatest strength in a limited time due to the gela- 
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tinous hydrated silica released when this compound is 
mixed with water. 

ar paper by Mr. Blount the methods of determin- 

time are discussed and it is pointed out 
tet setting time is necessarily obverved in neat 
cement but that this is only obscurely related to 
setting time of concrete. 

ML. Deny and Mr. Lewis described tests on the addi- 
tion of slag to cement, and contended that 30 per cent. 
of slag regulates the setting time and improves the 
strength. - But Mr. West and others in the discussion 
conser the addition of sag to be in general dind- 

in some cases 

Tn a paper by Mr. Dibdin an eccount is given of 
work done for the Science Committee of the R.I-B.A. 
‘onthe composition and strength of mortars. Ancient 
mortars contained a larger proportion of lime than is 

issible in modern practice. The early builders 
‘used a ratio of lime to aggregate of 1: 2, and he 
deduces that the rush after economy is responsible for 
a falling off in quality. Further, in some cases it was 
found that, contrary to ordinary precepts, an advant- 
‘age was gained by adding a proportion of clay. 

‘In an interesting discussion various results of prac- 
tical experience were described. Mr. Carde stated 
that the mortar used by Sir Christopher Wren at St. 
Paul's was extraordinarily good, otherwise the struc- 
‘ture would have been in jeopardy, but that he de- 
pended too much on the strength of the mortar. He 
also gave instances of the danger from expansion of 
cement, a danger which should not be present with 
modern cement. Mr. Carde expressed the opinion 
‘that the ordinary and casual use of coment by local 
‘builders in repairing old buildings is dangerous. He 
now refuses to allow cement to be used in ancient 
buildings where the face of the cement is exposed to 
the atmosphere. 

‘As to the use of slag, Mr. Davis stated that some 
contractors found it cheaper in the end to pay the 
price of unadulterated cement than to contend with 
the delays in hardening which often attend the use of 
cements adulterated with slag. 

W. 0. Uswrx [Hon. 4.} 


“THE VILLAGE IN THE VALLEY.” 


DileiE “Hiding “end” Romance. A.D. 967-1916, By 
Pedi 2. Hed, PTI Behe, an Baia ond Collage 


Govern, of * Aleyn's Coline of Gorn, Gift" 800 
Lond. 1917. (Bickers & Son, Ltd, Charles']Street, 
RHleymarke, 8.1.) 


At the foot of the northern slopes of the: Sydenham 
and Norwood hills lies the hamlet of Dulwich. 
‘Though bat five miles from Charing Cross, and not 

titanding cosderable changes tod demlopment 
Tnring the fast fifty yours, it retains much of ita 
original rural character and old-world picturesque- 
ness. ‘The woodlands and groves of Dulwich and the 
immediate. 100d are the legacy of centuries ; 
‘many of its houses, with their delightful old gardens, 
Thave been the homes of generations; its quaint 
‘village street, with the group of buildings com- 





“THE VILLAGE IN THE VALLEY”? 


prising the old College and chapel, and the pioture 
gallery, gre reninicent of past ‘ages; the Toll 

jouse and gate, atill in being on the road now kuown 
as College Road, have existed for over century, 
and within short distance of it stood by the roadsi 
mill, adjacent to a large pond, and amidst a group 
of ancient brick and weather-boarded cottages. 
The mill has gone, but the pond, still known as 
‘The Mill Pond,” and some of the cottages remain. 
‘The Pilgrim Way to Canterbury lay through Dulwich, 
and its trackis marked to-day by one of the principal 
roads, which until recent years was a wooded lane, 
winding through meadows, bounded by hedgerows, 
and with a running brook by its sido. 

‘The Manor of Dulwich has a history dating back 
to 4.0. 967, when t was owned by King Eadgar, aftor- 
wards by Barl Harold, William the Conqueror, and 
‘8 sucesssion of kings ‘until, under Henry VILL, it 
‘passod into private hands, and in 1605 was purchaeed 
by Edward Alleyn, an eminent actor, a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, od proprietor of vatious thoatves on 
the south of the Thames. In Dulwich he founded 
“ Alleyn’s College of God’ Gift.” Ibis to-day better 
mown as Dulwich College, and holds a high place 
amongst the great public schools of England. 

this history, carried down to present times, Mr. 
Hall writes in concise and interesting narrative in the 
book under review. ‘The scope and aim of the book 
aro best described in the author's own words— 
viz, “to give in outline the history of the intimate 
connection of Dulwich with the Grown, the Church, 
‘nd with other parts of London ; of the origin and 
growth of the great educational foundation with 
which its name is identified, and the atmosphere in 
which it, was‘conceived ” ; also some impressions of 
the looality, its architecture ond its picture gallery. 

‘As an Estates and College Governor, Mr. Hall haa 
‘an intimate knowledge of his subject, and a keon 
i . He hag had special 
reference to authorities and origi 
hich he appears to have indutiously evled him 
sof, to the advantage and odification of his readers, 

In connection with the subject of the building of 
‘tho old College itis interesting to learn that Alleyn— 
notwithstanding his intimacy with Inigo 
Tones—clected to be his own architect. A touch of 
piquanoy is found in the sequel as recorded in the 
ancient chronicles, wherein it is found. that within 
fow yours of the completion of ‘the building “ the 

pl 


























steoplo fell and tho Tower had to be replaced.” And 
‘little later a wing had fallen, and hed to bo rebuilt. 
And yet a little later, “Ye porch with ye Troasury 
Chaniber, eto., tumbled doun to ye ground,” Herein 
surely lies a moral which every architect will cordially 
endorse. 

‘Tho picture gallery attached to the old College was 
designed by Sir John Soane, and was erected for the 
‘purpoeo of housing and exhibiting the valuable collec- 
tion of pictures which by extraordinary good fortune 
had come into the possession of the College. The 
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collection comprises works of many of the old masters, 
and some of the finest examples of the Dutch, Flemish 
and Spanish schools. How the collection was ao- 
jairedis narrated in this book, and photographie repro- 
fuctions of aeverel ofthe piotures are added, together 
with views of eubjects of interest in the locality. 

‘The name of Dulwich is dear to a very large com- 
munity—the thousands who, as scholars, have 
from the College and schools connected with thefounda- 
tion to carvers throughout the world ; others coming 
from all parts of the world to visit the picture gallery ; 
and yet others who, either as residents or as visitor, 
have Imown the hamlet and ite neighbourhood. For 
fheve and for all who are intereted in topographical 
histofy and the development of Greater London— 
and, indeed, for readers in general—this little book will 
have on interest and will be warmly welcomed. 

‘A misprint ocours on page 20, whereby the date of 
the conveyance of the lands and, buildings by Alleyn 
to the College is stated as “1630” ; it should be 1620, 
‘The error will doubtless be corrected in future iesues, 

Wn. H, Arxtw-Beery[[F-]. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘The Statutory Examinations, 


Lo the Biitor, Jounwat, R.LB.A., 

Sin,—The JouRNAL for August contains a lotter 
from Old Surveyor” suggesting that architects 
should“ goin for District Surveyorthipe in London,” 
‘Tho position of Distriot Surveyor, however, is by no 
‘means an enviable ono at the present time, when the 
total grom receipt of all the ditt have fallen to 
‘considerably loss than half of what they were before 
the war, and are still continuing to fall. District 
Surveyors aro, aa a class, even more seriously affeoted 
than other architects by the war. ‘The latter can 
close their offices, and obtain other more or lesa 
Iuerative appointments; whereas the District Sur- 
voyor cannot engage in other work, but must keep 
his office open at his own ex r the benefit of 
the public. Several Distriot Surveyors have reoently 
resigned their appointments, in some cases because 
the expenses exceeded the reosipta, in others because 
the small balanoe loft after paying their expenses was 
ot worth the trouble and rnponsbiity involved. 
Tt should algo be remembered that thirty years ago 
(the time to which your comespondent, refers) the 
Distiot Surveyor enjoyed psvate prastice—e tight 
now denied to him.—Yours faithfully, 

“4 Distaicr Sonvavon.” 

A lettor to the same effect has been received from 
another Distriot Surveyor, who adds: “I agreo, 
however, that young architects, say under 40, would 
be very wise to pass the qualifying examination, if 
only for the real insight into the Building Acts and 
construction (especially ferro-conerete construction as 
embraced in the Act of 1909) that must be acquired 
before they can qualify for the appointment. 
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« After all no one can see the future, and noarchitect 
could fail to add greatly to his knowledge by tackling 
the examination and making himself qualified.” 





Prisoners of War: Opportunities for Study. 

The following letter, addressed by Mr. Arthur Keen 
[F.], Hon. Secretary ‘of the Board of Architectural 
‘Education, to a prisoner of war in Germany anxious 
to utilise his opportunities forstady whilstin captivity, 
gives information that may be useful to other archi= 
tectural students similarly situated :— 

‘Dear Sim,—Your letter of 7th September on the 
subject of Prisoners of War and their studies for the 
Institute Examinations has been handed to me, and I 
‘am gled to be able to give you the following informa 
tion, Any prisoner of war who wants books or 
materials for ‘on his studies can get them by 
applying to Sir “Alfred T. Davies, Hon. Director, 
‘Prisoners of War Scheme (Educational), Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, S.W.7. The Board of 
‘Architectural Education is prepared to take a very 
‘aympathetic view of any efforts made by prisoners of 
war in connexion with their admission to the Insti- 
tute, and I think you may tell any you are interested, 
in that if they would like to put before the Board a 
little outline of the work which they think they 
could do in the prison camp, as a substitute for the 
ordinary examination, it would have very careful and 
probably favourable consideration. I see no reason 
why @ man should not, for instance, write a 
‘capable thesis on almost any subject if he had access 
to 1 few books of the right kind, and he could pro- 
bably make designs for some subject that could be 
dealt with on comparatively small sheets of paper. 
At Rubleben there is # regular system of University 
education, and T believe that about 200 men are 
scting as professors or instructors in various subjecta. 
‘The matriculation and Board of Trade examinations 
have actually been conducted in the camp, and 
students have passed them. Tt occurs to me to suggest 
that some of these professors would very willingly 
set papers, say, in mathematics, hygiene, or other 
subjects, which the Board would be quite willing to 
recognise. I think that educational work is also 
going on in other camps. As far as admission to the 
Tonitut i concerned, you probably know that men 
ho have served with the Colours are admitted if they 
hhave passed the Intermediate Examination or have 
deen exempted, and in the case of others a Special 
‘War Examination has been set up to take the place 
of the ordinary one—Yours very truly, 

‘Anriun Kuzy. 

















The Development of Birmingham.—We are ascked to 
mention that copies of Mr. William Hay wood's book, The 
Development of Birmingham, reviewed in tho last issue, aro 
‘to be had from Batsford’s, 04 High Holborn. 
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CHRONICLE, 
‘The R.I.B.A, Record of Honour: Fifty-ffth List. 


Fallen in the War. 

Cane, Lieut. Saacas SxpNey, Royal Garrison Artil- 
lery [Associate]. Died on 5th September from 
an accidental gunshot wound. 

Hasmann, Liewt. Cnartes Hanser, Royal West 
‘Kent Regiment [Associate]. Killed in action on 
2nd July. 

Ligut, Hartmann, who was cloctod Associate of the 
Institute in 1014, was the younger aon of Mr. and Mrs. 
Angustus Hartmann, of 14, Kensington Square, W. (for 

of Weybridge, Suey. He was eduontod at Baa 
stead and Charterhouse, afterwanis studying architecture 

‘St tho Boole den Beaux-Arts, Pars, and with the lato John 

SBelohor, R-A., in London.” On tho outbreak of war he 

joined the “Ariiate’ Rifles, and subsequently obtained his 

commission inthe Royal West Kent Regiment. Ho was ze 
posed sig on 2a July lat, sd stow known fo hare 

en killed in action on that dave. He took part in e aue- 
coseal attack on 80th June, guning the enemy trenches 
td, on these being losttwo days later, he at once organized 

‘oounterattack, whieh he was lst seen leading his en. 

‘His commanding officer writes :—""le had not beon with 

aus long, but had already gained many friends, and I feel we 

hve lst a very good ofteer.” 

Catxnry, Lieut. Trowas Henry, Machine Gun 
Comps [Student]. Killed in action at Croiselles 
‘on 29th August. 

Lieut, Chalkley, who was born in 1885, served his articles 
with Mr, C. G, Boutoher, and was afterwards in the office of 
Ate, W. Campbell Jones [F. He offered himself for service 
at the outbreak of war and subsequently, but was rejected 
four times, and finaly was accepted in March, 1916, He 
Was granted 1 cbmmision in the Machine. Guin Corpe in 
September, 1917. He. was in the Cambrai advance last 
November and had boon in much heavy Sghting this year. 
"2 good fier and a good man,” hi Colonel writes ;™* he 
ia Nery great lore, and wo shall miss him so much.” 


Distinctions. 
Hauuey, Capt. J.M., RE. Mentioned in dispatches 
and promoted Major. 
Serving with the Fores. 

Intimation has been received that the following are 
serving, bringing the total, as far as information has 
reached the Institute, to 79 Fellows, 540 Associates, 
336 Licentiates, and 300 Student 
































COMMITTEE FOR THE FINE ARTS AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Assocramss. 

Parkinson, C. E. Le, Liout., D.O.R.E. 

Mansfeld, Leslie, Ofioors’ Cadet Wing, Royal Air Foroe. 

Spencer, Thos, Liout., Royal Air Fore, 

‘Jefferies, H. George, Royal Marine Engineers. 
Lioreriares. 

Wright, 04 2nd Lieut ASC, 


2nd Liewit, A.B.C. 
‘rd AM. RA. 


Promotrons. 
Gorton, Corporal BM.) to 2a Lea Kuk 
Bulmer, F. H. (4.), to 2nd Lieut,, R.E., from RAM.C. 


Eales ts anf eae We cats lewis Cea 
Fea ac cold Wiliam io laeats Wore 


Blison,. Lieut 
TeAM.G. 

















[Licentiate], to Captain, 


Committee for the Fine Arts at Oxford University, 

‘An important statute has beon promulgated in Congro- 
gation at Oxford University constituting & " Commnitteo 
{or the Fino Arts.” ‘Tho statuto was proposed, on behalt 
of tho General Board of Faculties, by Profestor Arthur 
‘Thomson, who pointed ott that its purpose was to promote 
‘an intereat in the Bini Arts and to dovelop their study 
‘within the University. 

‘Tho Committee is made up of ex affeio monibers, elested 
aguibers, andl co-opted members. ‘The offeio mombors 
{nelude-the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, tho Slade Pro- 
foasor of Fino Art, tho Lincola and Merton Profesor of 
Archwology and Art, the Kooper of the Art Gallories, the 
‘Roeper of the Antgoarium, the oakin Master of Draw. 
ing the Cure of the Bit iors Aoveum, wi the 

sper of tho Hope Collection of Engray loot 

‘member, four in number, are elected by the Board of the 
Faoultie of Litera Humaniores, Modern History, Medieval 
fd Moder Languago, and Natal Sione repetval 
‘Afurthee six additional members may be co-opted. ‘The 
‘looted nd co-opted members of the Committee need not 
necessarily le members of the University, an option which 

means whereby tho University may be 
Brought mae intimately in touch with prefeonal and 
export opinion. 

‘Tho University has vested this Committeo with certain 
powers ond duties, amongst which may bo noted the 
power to make arrangoments for Inotaros and couraes of 
instruction to be given within the University, on the Fino 
‘Arta or subjects pertaining thereto.” The Committoe has 
‘power, if it thinks fit, to submit to the General Board of 
‘he Faculties * proposals for the institution of Diploma or 
ce in tho’ eabjoota under its control or for the 
promotion of these mubjects by the 

ity examinations, 
1 the promoters of tho Statute was that 
the University should concer itself mainly with the oul- 
tural aspects of Art ae distinct from ita profeesonal and 
‘echnical requiremente—in other words, thab the Univer- 
sity should provide such courses, historical, theoretical, 
fand philosophical, as would serve not only aa an introduc: 
tion to the study of Art, but would tend towards a batter 
appreciation of the aims and object of Art amongst odu- 
tated people. It is considered that seh instruction on 
broad lines is bound to be usoful to those who are ultimately 
‘to take up some branch of Art professionally, o in any way 
to interest themselves with seriounnese in ite study and 
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ssdvancement, for it would tend to widen and deepen their 
Outlook upon Art as a vital element in any civilised com- 
tunity, and thus to link up together ita various branches 
{nto a close and healthy relation with one another. 

‘For those reneons, and ansious to got aa auch as possible 
into touch with the principal centres of artntio praction 
tnd influence throughout the country, the Comrnitvoe has 
‘tppointed « sub-committee to make inquiries and collet 
{information as to how best the University can promote the 
{ntorests of Art by auch means aa appropriately li within 
ita domain. 

‘Unfortunately the financial resources of tho University 
‘are likely for somo time to come to ho extremely limited, 
but it in possible that by the wdoption of a co-operative 
policy ways and means may be found, either by' private 
bbonataction or individual help, to give efoct to a wall-con- 
ridoret and effective schome. 


Hous 





Wot the Working, Classes in. Scotland: 
‘Scottish Institute's Competition 

In view of the Government's proposal to assist loal 
suuthoritio after the war to provide houses forthe working 
‘lasses, the Institute of Seotish Architects approachod the 
Teal ‘Government Board for Sottndy ageing the 
olding of an architeatoral competition formulated in such 
nner chit there might be pluood at the disposal of local 
tuuthortion the best advice for designing suitable types of 
hhousos laid out and grouped in the most approved form 
‘with due regard to economy. "The proposal war favour- 
‘bly received, and the Board have-now authorised the 
Reottih Institute to promote such « competition ‘undor 
‘which architoots may submit designs for various typos of 
houses with lay-out plans ahowing the disposition and 
grouping. ‘The conditions have been drawn up, and copion 
Tay’ be obtained from the Secretary, 128, George Strat, 
Bainburgh. 

‘Tho competition, which is open to any British subject, 
‘divided into three noctions. ‘The fmt two nections ars 
for Iny-out plans accompanied by designs of the typos of 
houses described below. ‘The ‘third section is for the 
dlwign of cottages for rural ureas without lay-out plan. 
‘Tho toleetion of designs in acoordance with thelr meta 
will be made by a comnittes of solostion appointed by 
the Local Government Board and consisting of Sie John 
J. Bamet, Me. A. N. Paterson, Mr. J. M. Dick Pedic, 
Profesor 8. D. Adshead, and Me. Junes Thomson, 

‘A panel of architeots whose designa are approved by the 
conte wil be forme nd fit of the Ramen othe 
‘panel will bo furnished to ioeal authorities proparing hoe: 
Ing achones, with recommendation front the Local 
Government Board that architecta from the panel should 
be appointed to advise in carrying out auch achemes. Tt 
is tho intention of the Board that to tho names thus 
selected thoy shall add, in consultation with the Institute 
‘of Scottish Architests and subject to the approval of the 
Committee of Sloction, the names of erohivesta whom they 
consider to be qualifed who have not taken part in the 
competition owing to the fact that they are at praroat 
ferving in HLM. Forces, or for other reasons, Premianin 
to the total valuo of £725 will be awarded for the most 
‘meritorious designs submitted. 

Tn Seotion T. house of the four following typen neo 
awked for:—Type (a), Living room, acullery, and threo 
bedrooms in two storeys; Type (0), Living toom, scullery, 
sud three bedrooms, one of which is to be on the ground 
floor and suitable for use as a paclour, in two storeys; 
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‘Type (0, Living room, soullery, parlour, and throo bed- 
rooms, in two storeys; Type (d), Two-storey fats, consst- 
ing of living room, scullery, and two or threo bedrooms, 
with an independent entrance, the stairs to the upper fats 
Deing inside. 

Section I is for a sobomeoftnement hours conting 
‘of two types of houses with the following accommodation : 
—Aype (0), Living room, scullery, and two bedrooms; 
‘Type (8), Living room, seullery, and three bedrooms. 
‘Adequate wash-house agoommodation, drying greens, 
rot and back gardens, children’s playgrounds, &e, mst 
bo provided. 

‘Section I. is for a design of a cottage of one storey 
‘containing living room, soullry, and two bedrooms. 

‘Designs must be delivered not later than 0th Novem 
ber, 1018. Competitors’ questions must be in the bands 
‘of the Sccretary of the Scottish Instituto not later than 
‘30th September, 1918. 





“The Architect" : Designs for a Tite-piece. 

‘The propristors of The Architect wish to obtain 
designs for a new title-piece for their front page and 
invite designs from the students of the various archi- 
‘echural schools under the following conditions :— 

‘Designs to be drawn in pen and ink, and to be 
1 foot 3 inches long by 5 inches deep (twice the size 
of the actual heading). The designs to be sent to the 
Bitor of Phe Architect, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., on or before the 7th December. 

‘The designs to be on white paper and to be sent 
rolled with a sealed letter containing the name and 
‘address of the designer, which will be opened after the 
award is made, The lettering to be “ The Architect,” 
and under it in sinaller type“ A Journal of Structural 
and Decorative Art.” 

From the designs so submitted the proprietors and 
‘their editor will select seven designs and will award 
the following premiums 

‘or the selected design, 7 guineas, 

Bor the seoond, 3 guineas. 

For the next best five designs, 1 guinea each. 

‘They will also publish the accepted design and some 
of the others in The Architect, and will arrange if 
possible for the exhibition of the designs submitted. 








OBITUARY. 


Ralph Nevil, F.S.A., of Clifton House, Castle 
Hill, Guildford, ‘whose death was recently announced 
at tho age of seventy-two, was elected an Associate of 
the Institute in 1870, Fellow in 1877, and was placed 
on the list of Retired Fellows in 1909, He served his 
articles with Sir G. Gilbert Scott, and remained with 
‘him for some years as assistant, "He started practice 
in , and afterwards had offices in London, 
first in New Bond Street and later in Chancery Lane. 
Among his works are houses for Sir Henry J. Holland, 
Mr. I. HL. Foster, and Mr. W. B. Lushington; Snow- 
denham Hall, Bramley, Surrey, for Mr. Robert 
Courage; Witmead, near Famham, Surrey, for Colonel 
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Davis; All Saints’ Church, Norfolk Square, London 5 
viearage and schools at Busbridge, and various works 
of restoration at Soxby, Rotherfield, Witloy, and 
Wickhambreux churches, and Godalming Parish 
Church. He was the architect of various houses in 
Gloucestershire, Surrey, Essex, and Hants, his most 
recent work being the restoration of Borde Hill, Ouck- 
ficld, Sussex, for Colonel Stephenson Clarke. He 
took an active partin the work of fhe Society of Anti- 
quaries, being hon. secretary for Surrey, and serving 
on the Council for forty-two years. He was the 
author of Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture in 8.17. 
‘Surrey (Guildford, 1889) and other works, and con 
tributed to the Transactions of the Institute a Paper 
on the “ Auditorium of a Theatre,” and ‘* Notes on 
Cottage Architecture” [Jounwat, Vol. IV., Srd series). 





‘The late F. R. Farrow. 
Mr, Bantsren Fietonen [F.] writes -—I should like 
to add one word 8 to the loss the profession has 
suffered owing to the death of my old friend, Frederic 
R. Farrow. Mr. Peroy Marks, in the July number of 
the Journat, gave very sympathetic outline of 
Mr. Harzows carer to which T could ada little of 
in erest. first met Frederic Farrow when preparing, 
many years ago for the R.I-B.A. Examinations. Hewas 
‘then in Craven Street, Strand, and his classes included 
a large proportion of the students of the day. I little 
thought that should be associated with him later on 
in this kind of work, but that came about through my 
connection with King’s College. A man of vast and 
varied information, he was always willing to place his 
stores of knowledge at the dispoeal of his younger 
brethren. He was a true friend, and a number of 
architects, ‘both amongst the older and younger 
members, will feel that in bi passing they have lost a 
sympathetic oontrare. i 


von 
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NOTICES. 
“The Associstship : 





‘The Connell have grazted the following temporary con- 
cstions to Stulente Bel-B-A. and others serving with the 
‘Foroce who dese to quai for Associateship RAL B.A. 

(A) Special War Beempiion for” Stadeate ELBA: 
‘who havo served in the ‘Forces, 

(3) Special War Boamina sons bt eligible for, 
‘or deni of availing thomesiver of (4), who ave served 
fn the Forves. 

‘Pull partialar of the above may bead from the Seore- 
tery. 














Licentiates and the Fellowship. 
Partioalars of the Examination of Licontiates wishing to 
qualify for Fellowship may be obtained from the Scere / 
fary. "The next Hxamination will be held in January. 


The Statatory Examinations. 
Examinations of candidates wishing to quality for tho 
tion of Distro Surveyor under fhe London, County 
il oF Building Surveyor under Lacal Authorities wi 
bo held by the Inatitute on 230d, 24th, and 25th Ootober. 
ApHlcaioon mort invent in to the eartary LBA by 
8th Ostobor. 
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